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- EOREWORD ' , ' / 

, ' ^^^^ Resource N otebook of Inforinatlon for Asae'ssment and Evaluation: 
Processes for, T & provides a valuable new gource of support for educa- 
tors and other citizens who are engaged in carrying out the provisions of 
the^blic School EdGcation Act of 1975."- It is precise'ly; what its title 
suggests: a resource document that contains guidelines to aid educators 
and others with some of the more difficult problems and techniques in- 
volved in setting goals, objectives, and standards, identifying needs, 
selecting riew prograins and improving old ones, and evaluating th&>i:esults . 

Certainly none of the^work of providing a thorough and efficient 
system^of public schools /n New Jersey can succeed without scrupulous 
planning based on intelligent decisions. This Resource Notebook will 
facilitate such planniftg. « ' 

I recommend this notebook to all who are engaged in this important 
task. • 



Fred G. Burke 
^ . Commissioner 
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The Evaluation Improvement Program 
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With the passage of- the Public Education Act of 1975, the New Jersey 
Legislature moved toward insuring for all children in New Jersey, regard- 
less of socioeconomic status or geographic location, the educational 
opportunity which will prepare them to- futxption politically, economically, 
and socially in ""a democrat ic' soci^ety. »This was the Legislature's response 
to* the New Jersey constitutional ma,ndate to: 



Provide for the maintenance and support of , 
a thorough and .'efficient system; of free , . 
public schools . . ' ^ • 

Recognizing that the th6roughnes^^nd efficiency (T & E) of school systems 
is a condition that will vary with current and chdiigixig needs of both the 
state^^nd individual school districts, the .la.w emphasizes the necessity 
for democratic decision making in the local district. Basically, there 
must be involvei][ient by citizens of the conmiunity '.^n setting local goals. 
There must be a'process for setting local obj ectives "and standards knd for 
identifying needs to provide a base-line point of reference for the school 
district. Most important, the law emphasized^the need to develop and imple- 
ment plans for improvement where needs are, made appareht. 

About This Notebook 

The purpose of this Resource Notebook is to discuss various aspects of the 
.decision-making processes related to T & E and to of fer'^selected references 

The notebook is divided into three parts. Part I, the User's Guide, des- - 

1 • - ^ 

cribeS" this book, its function and structure, and discusses the purpose of 
data-ba8%d decision making. It responds to the questions: Wliat informatio 
is needed^to ^makt? decisions? ami Who is ipivolved ip the decision-makipg 
process? 
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cess 



Part II focuses on five of the six steps of the T -yE process. ' 
These fiye steps and their related chapters are: 

(1) planning and conducting a' goai_gej.j.ing process with 
conunuiiity involvement (Chapter 1) 

(2) planning and conducting a process f6r setting 
objectives and standards (Chapter 2) 

(3) planning and conducting ar needs-identification pro 

assess where pupils are at present in relation to 
the objectives and standards (Chapter 3) 

(4) improving educational programs to achieve objecti-,||s 
(Chapter 4) 

(5) "measuring the effectiveness of educational programs 

achieving those objectives and making changes as 
needed (Chapter 5) 
Part III consist-g of selected references including test descriptions, 
specific references or sources of additional information, and a matrix ol 
measu;:es matched to state outcome goals. 
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Carrying Out the T & E Process 

The five steps of the T & ^ process consist 0 a continuing, fl^essment- 
planning-evaluation cycle that looks like this: 



Goal 
Setting 



Setting 

. Ob jective5^ 

Standards 



■ Ne.eds 
Assessment 




-Every Five Years 



It is expected tKatl^ln implementing T & districts wiH be at 
different points in the process at different times. Moreover, within a 
district, time lines might differ Cor implementation. For example, objec- 
tives for some goals may be in the process of being set while assessment or 
improvement programs are being carried out for other goal areas. . On the' 
next page is an example of a time line a school district might carry out 
over a^year. • 

Of cour.se, regardless of the time 'line, fo^r realistic planning the 
budget must be considered in determLn:tng what is feasible for a school 
district, with careful thought given to both long'-range and short-term 
plans. • 
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SAMPLE OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT'S TIME LINE OVER ONE YEAR 



1 ■', ■. 

\ Spring 


Fall- 


Winter 


Summer 


Set\ 


goals. 


Do nec 


^ds a^ssess- 


Set objectives! 


Review .program- 




\ 


ment \ 


Aor goals. 


for goals. \ 


improvement^ - 










\ 


needs for objec- 












I tives related to 




objectives 




« 




V goals. ^ 


Set 








and 


standards 


Set addit ional 







for goals. 

Revise remedial 
program in com- 
putational 
skills at the 
elementary 
Uevel . 



objectives for 
goals . 



Assess objec- 
tives related 
to goals. 



Evaluate new 
computational 
skills program- 
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What Is Data ;:jased_pe cision Making ? , . ^ 

Dat^a-based decision making is a processv that people use every day, 
frequently without being aware of it. Every time a judgment is made, even 
if it is merely arriving ac an opinion about something, data-ba^ed decision 
making has taken place: Available information has been considered before 
the judgment is made.^ ' 

The use of data-based decision tnaking is most obvious when making 
^major decisions, which, in most instances, are not easily reached. In 
making a decision, we are confronted with two or more choices: maintaining 
the status quo or selecting from a number of other "options . In making a 
major decision, a wise person will study the situation carefully — even when 
J,"., one option appe^^rs to stand out as the most attractive. Before making such 
- .V.;-a decision, that person will carefully search for and gather all available 



evidence and then form a judgment 'on which. to act. Decisions about educa- 
tion affect the lives of iudiv^yals, t^e community, our nation, and our 
culture^. Therefore, in arr ivin^g* a£f,any .such deci^ons, it is vitally 
important to gather as much relevant information as is- feasible atid prac- 

EssentiaitlyT^ata-based dec'^s^ion making in education involves: 

(a) ^clarifying goals and objectives Vo the point "of ' describing what is 

wdnted and/or needed and" at what l\vel of attainment; i (b) developing and/or 

usSig different ways of getting evidence, or 'd£tta, about the environment in 

which the school functions and about) the changes in students as a result '^t 
' ■ ' > ^ ' ' f ' ■ 

school and/or '^community influences; (c) summarizing and interpreting the 

data and any other pertinent information; and (d) using that information to 

> " ' - ■ 

ma^ce decisions for improving curriculum, teaching, and guidance. ' / 

School systems look to the community, their prof es^iojial staffs, and 

studtints both for help in the decision-making proces-s and as resources from 

whom data for decision mak:^^ are acquired. . 



Professional Judgment and .Da i^'k -Based Decision Making - 

Once possible kinds of data that are useful in decision making have been 
explored, the professional educator provides t]^^e guidance needed for 
acquiring and dealing with the data. By virtue of training, experience^* 
and interests, professional educat)&^s are needed to help make . decisions, 
concerning education. The New Jersey Administr^itive Code recognizes the 
importance of the professional educator by atatirlg that: 

1 r 

(1) The. chief school administrator and teaching staff members 
are to be consulted by the district board of education in 
the development of a written educational plan for the 
district (NJAC 6:8-3.1). 

(2) The chief school administrator is to direct the development 
of district goals in consultation with teaching staff 
members, pupili?, parents, and other district residents 
(NJAC 6:8-3.2). ^ ;^ i 

(3) The chief school. administrator is to direct the development 
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(6) 
(7) 



of objectives anci , standards^ In'cohsultatibn with t'ealhiag ' -\, 
staff m^ber^^X^IJAC 6:S^3,3),i ' ; . ' ' 

(4) ,* Teaching ifetaff mjember.s are/to ass^ess studj^nt deeds' to - 
determine Attainment "of edueational -otjecj^ives XNJAC' 6:-8-3.4). 

(5) ' The^district educational prog-ram (curriculum) JLs to be, 
dfeve;b6ped under the di^ction of^the chief schoo^;:. admin- 
istrator in consultation with•-^:he teachings staff : . 

Teaching starff members are' to prov.ide instruction in order 
to achieve goals, objectives, and standards (NJAC 6:8-3.6). 
A continuous and comp*rehensive review of pupil progress 

tOwaird district 'and school goals and program obj ectives , 

■ * • y ^ A ^ ' ' \ " . , / 

, • ' .to Be conducted by t;eaching staff members under the direption 

of the chief 'school administrator ihcludi^ig consultation 

with parents or guardians and pupils (NJAC 6:8-31.7) , V .rj^ ^ ' 

, 'Professional educators are generally in a j^osition to identify CFir^seek 

• put available data, to determine what additional data need to be collected, 

and to interpret, the data acquired ' for decision making. ' Moreover , ' jl^rofes- 

r sional educators working with an involved^ comn\unity contribute the leader-* 

ship necessary'f or using the* data to make .wise decisions about setting local 

goal^ • » 

The professional staff can use the data to help school boards 'set 

objectives and standards; tio identify>needs ; to plan for program improve- 

ment; \and to evaluate progress . toward achieving goals, objectives, and 

Ist^ndarMs, Further, professional educators implement th^ decisions made 

and, therefore, are attuned, to their everyday as well as their long-ra'^ge 

impact; At every step alon^ the ,way, the professional judgment of the 

educator is critical for making a%d implementing decisions if the educa- 

tional needs of students and communi,ties are to be met. To provide a 

('"thorough and efficient" educational system requires professional educators 

lOrganizing ,f:or educational improvement and taking an active part in the 

educational process ♦ «, \ , 
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GOAL SETTING 
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The major purpose of this chapter is to discuss goal setting in lightji-bf ' 
New Jersey's T & E legislation. In the chapter, goal setting is defined, 
the role of ' data-based decision making in the goal-setting process is dis 
cussed along with kinds and, sources of data and the need fo^" pre- and 
postassessment of this process. 

Goal Setting Defined ' , 

A goal is a written statement, in general terms,. of educational 
aspirations for learner achievement and the educational process. The 
primary goal of education in New Jersey is that pr^vid^d by the Legisla- 
ture in the Public Education Act of 1975: "to provide to all children in 
New Jetsey, regardless of sociOjeconomic status or geographical ' locat ion , 
the educational' opportunity which will prepare them tq function politi- . 
cally, economically and socially in a democratic society." As one step 
toward achieving this goal, -procedures were established within the body 
of the law recAiiring the State Board of Education with the Commissioner 
of Education. to (a) establish goals and standards which are to be appli- 
cable to all public .schools and (b) make rules concerning procedures for 
the establishment of goals, objectives, and standards by local boards Of 
education. . 

The State Goals . The state goals, determined by the State Boafd of 
Education, . are defined as outcome and process goals and are applicable to 
all public schools in the State of New Jersey (NJAC 6: 8-2 . 1) . The educa- 
tional outcome goals are to enable every pupil to: 

(i) Acquire basic skills in obtaining information, solving 
problems, thinking critically, and communicating effec- 
tively ♦ . 
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(2) Acquire a stock of basic itiformat ion coticerning the priu,-^ 
cipl^s^ 6f ^fhe physical, biological, and social ^sciences , 
the,\historical record of human achievements and failures 
and cuKcejit social issues « 

(3) Become an effective and responsible contributor to the 
decision-making processes^pt the political and other insti-, 
tutions of the community, state, country, and world 

(4) Acquire "the knowledge, skills, and> understanding that "/ 
permit li^/her to pl^y a satisfying and responsible role / ' 
as both producer and consumer / 

(5) Acquire job entry-level skills and also acquire knowlec/ge 
necessary for further education . / 

(6) Acquire. the understanding of, and the ability ^ to form, 
'responsible relations with a wide range of other people, 
including, but not limited to those with social and Cultural 
characteristics different from his/her owrt 

(f) Acquire the capacities for playing sat isfying and responsible, 
roles in family life 

Acquire the knowledge, habits^, and attitudes that promote <v 
personal and publicf health, both physical and mental 
(9) Require the ability and the-desire to express himself /herself 
^^^^tively in one or more o,f the arts, and to appreciate the- 
aesthetic expressions of other people 

(10) Acquire an understanding of ethical principles and values 
. and the ability to apply them to his/her own life 

(11) Develop an understanding of his/her own worth, abilities, 
potentialities^; and^ limitations 

(12) Learn to enjoy the process of learning and to acquire the 
Y f skills necessary for a lifetime of continuous learning and 

adaptation to change ^ , . 

These goals are directed toward the learner.^ ' acquisition of content, skills, 
^r abilities. The process goals are concerned mainly with how the outcome 
goals are achieved. The process goa^ls state that the publi^ schools shall 
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provide: ^ . , 

(1) Instruction which bears a meaningful relationship to the 
present and future heeds and/or interests of pupils- 

(2) "Significant opportunities, consistent with the age of the 
pupil>, for , helping to determin^^^e nature of the educa- 
tional experiences oj^^^dlie -pupil « 

(3) Specialized«ar\d individualized kinds of educational ex- 
* * periences to meet the needs of each pupil 

(4) Opportunities for teaching staff members a-nd^ pupils to make 
.^recommendations concerning the operation of the schools 

(5) Comprehensive guidance facilities and services for. each 
• pupil 

(6) An environment in which any competition among pupils is 
positive ' , : . . ^^U^^^ •■■ ' 

' ' 0)< Resources 'for education,' used wil:h tnaxitnum efficiency * 

'w'(8) Teaching staff members of high qliality 

(9) Diverse forms of constructive." cooperation with parents and . 

conununity groups ' '■ ' . . 

Setting Local Goals . Recognizing the need for local autonomy, the 
... ^- ifi ' . ' . 

Public Education Act 'also requires every school district to develop written 

•■ ■ - • . ^ ■ ■ \ ' 

local educational goals that are based oh, district educational needs and, 

^t the. same time, are consistent with 'the .iritierit oi; the state goals, Thcire 

loccti goals. are to serve as the basis for the educatio^rial pto-gram or cur- 

. riculum for eaich School. JFurt;hermore, the. setting- of lo.cal goals is to be v 

achieved in consu ion with the school district's staff, pupils, parents 

or guardians of pupils, and other district residents under the direction of 

the chief school administrator who is responsible for preparing a written 

c plan and calendar for the goal-setting process. In other words, local 

boards of educa t ion must set goals and involve the community, professional 

educators, and pupils in the process so that the goals will meet the i;)LeGds 

of tl^e local school district as well the -requj-renientii; of the state. 
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The Role of Data-Based Decision Making In ' Goil Setting 

Without adequate, well-organized Inf orm^t Ion atbout the community arid school 
system," however, decision makers may set goals that do not meet appropriate' 
local needs, even though the entire coliununity may have been Invited to par- 
ticipate in the project. For example^ suppose' community meetings ^re held 
for people to air , their opinions about the local educational system. 'A 
predominant c^oDa^dairit raised at thjese meetings is. that . students currently 
enrolled in college ha^e^jti^ prepared by the school syJtem, 

As a.result, the (^iecislon makers set this goal: -to enable ' students to A 
acquire the skills and knowledge required for college entrance. This goal, 
however, carries wl^h>it^^ all students need these skills 

and knowledge, which may not be the case. Perhaps one-fourth, to 'dne-rthird 
of the students plan to atten^ a technical training school or enter -thejob- 
market upon graduati^<h from high school , and mdy need and7or p.rofit more from 
skills and knowled/e other than what is required for college entrance. This 
fact was not brough\ out at the community meeting, but the information was 
availiible from recorlds on past graduating classes and/or guidance^ coun- 
selors. However, because all relevant inf prpi^^tion was not considered at the ' 
same time, the goal set did riot adequately; re£le,ct the Vde^^ th^ com- * 

.manity, A more approprlate/goxil might ha^re 4^e^ student to • 

acquire the skills' and'' knowledge require'd . for entering college and jr techni- 
cal training school and/or the job market. 

% Data, properly gathered;, /presented, and interpreted, can help pi^ovide 
the>i^prdpriate information for goal sotting. Perhaps it is here at the 
very first step of organizing for educational ImprovemenY that 'data-based 
decision making is^most critical and, therefore must receive careful guid- 
ance and consideration. It is at tlxis p^int that the decision makers must 
view th,e entire educational ^firoces.s in terms of their desires . \T\\c data 
under consideration must include and makt^ explicit tb/cae desires. \^ 

Kinds and ^Sources of Data . The data necessary for wise declsio;i 
making must first be identified and gathered. For opa thing, demograpUi'e 
data need to be considered so that, all those involved in the ^lecision ma^c- 
ing have a^ common core of some basic factiiai. information . 'Included in • 
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this category of information are such thing's as the number of people in 
the community, the number of school-aged children, the number of childreri 
enrolled in School, the average class si^ie, the rate of truancy, the per- 
centage of children transferred" in and out of the school district each 
year for the past several years', the .numbeY: of cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, and the nniriber of juveniles involved. Data like these are often 
already available. , Some arev.iji school and/or community offices while 
other data'are found; in county and state records. Perhaps all that needs 
to be done' is to gatlher the information and organize it in a form that 
would be helpful to^ the decision makers. For example, identifying the 
number of ^children ,ytitjering school who do not spe.^k English and the number 
of children in s^;hool Whose dominant language is not English would be im- 
portant for making decisions about having , developing, and implementing a 
bilingual program. In fact , such infprmatioA would be essential to pb- 
taining.- special funds for such programs and, therefore, well Worth the 
ef f oi?;t\ and cost of- assembling the data. 

Community plans provide another source of information that must be 
studied. Is the conmiunity one that is growing , in terms of population? 
If SGv what, kind of grbwth, is. anticipated? For . example;'- aria housing de- 
velopments and/or apartment complexes planned that will affect the s'chool 
population cjnd , Xf so, what is the anticipa/:ed effect? If sucli develop- 
ments are anticipated, are the developers c/ommitted to contributing land f( 
schools and/pr community recreation? Are t^here established community-^ 
improvemenC plans and, if so, liow might th^se relate to tlie schools? Are 
there other plans' for the '*Qommunity that are relevant to tlie scliools and, 
there for.^>, sliould be coni^'idered in making decisions about the educational 
system? , 

Itiformation about such community plans is generally available from 
planning boards and otlier,' local organiza t: ions and Ifl often lielpful for 
makLngcleclsioiis about^schpo I. facilibLes, staffing, and program develop- 
ment and lipplementation. in addition, data about sucii things as trends 
in tlie labor markc.t,, consumer buying, and adulL literacy may ^^o available 
from local and/or state offices and would be iielpful. This type of 



inforinatloh 'aT:)Out" "the xom^^ in suinniari2ed> f orm; can be .used to assist 

people invblvfed in identifying district and local goals.. , 

\ For determining the- district needs in tentis of goals and objectives, ^ 
the\ information provided by the demographic data ,ahd/other data about the 
,^coramunl|j:y ihi^st be augmented by data that ar^ geiierallyj^ only, at 

or through the schools. This would irtcludei sucK^ as student medj-cal 

records, skiUs^attainment checklists ,^t:'$acher:s ' observation reports, sa"tn-v 
pies of students' work, records of student-- and parent-teacher -conferencesV 
students-' self -appraisal forms, stucfent and parent questionnairesV stu- 
dents' grades and scores on Wtaridardized tests (including.. dlagnosj:iC and ^ 
•statewide measures), ^students; ?cor^s on locally developed measures, super- 
'Visors' evaluations of teacheVs, and records of v^^yktemat ic observations of 
teachers. Data like th«se are^.also useful in evaluating programs. . 

..Jhe data collected at this point in the T & E process are to 
sufficiently update particulars about the community and the school system 
so that the decision makers, dan proceed with goal development" that reflects 
such things as a view oC man^aiul aqc-iety, a theory of learning and, develops 
ment, and a decision about the role of the school. ^.Ju; other words, data 
c^lection for a needs assessiuerit as described in Chap tet: 3 is not what is 
.^e^uired'^for. goal sett Rather, the data should help provide the deci- 
sXon makers w;ith ah id^^i of the community's anil educators' philosophy and 
expectations of education. ^ 

Clearly, data gathering for goal setting is not without its problems. :' 
Once community i)rossure groups begin to exert tlleir influence, keeping 
things in perspective is likely to he a d I Cf icul^xt^ask. At such times, 
the interests of those other than the p ressure. groups may easily be swept 
aside. The most vocal member of the community is often the one Who is lis- 
tened iQ. even when hLs/her iriter^Uvt-s oi ; Ldoas arc not generally shared. 
^Just such a situation was. illustrated 'la the. example ment ioned. ^previously 
w.here the goal t ocuMed. onJy o\\ theV collogc^unuid , ignoring the iteeds of 
oue-fourth to one-third i^jf-tho students. Pre^isure groiips shonltl iliit ho 
fignored, hut no Lt her . should the Lnterosts ■ o f lU hors . ."''V' 
PjliiLU-LL^iLt'ti^^^ Once the Inf.oriiWition , 

Ls gathered, tho data need to he ofg/uiized a.mr presented ' for a /roint, ami 
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btoad review by. the school district's staff and the community so that 
trends can easily be identified and goals can be set in light of the 
information presented. Some of these ^ata might be organized, and pre- 
nted to the school district this way: 



5^ = Total 


Year 


1972 


1973' 


1974 . 


1975 


t 










Number of s tudents in : 


1476* 


1466* 


17.49* 


1896* 


Grades 1-6 


800 


811 


1020 


1100 


Grades 7-8 


250 




O Q n 


JIU 


' Grades 9-12 


426 


410 


/440 


486 


■ Number of 16-yG/ar-olds 










dropping out fin: 




L* 


11* 


16* 


Grade 9 


0 


0 




0 


Grade 10 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Grade 11 


2 


4 


8 


11 


Grade 12,^;. 


0 




3 


5 


Number bf high school .graduates 










upon graduation: . 


108* 


105* 


106* 


115* 


going to a 4-year college 




78 


53 


45 


going 'to a 2-year junior 










college;^ ^ 


10 


13 


23 


29 


going to a technical school 


3 


6 


15 


20 


going to a job V: 


12 


6 


14 


18 


/ - unemployed V 


1 


2' 


1 

J 


3 



The data above indicate that (a) the school enrollment has increased over 
the four-year period, studied; ^b) the increase has been priih^rlJ^ the 
elementary school level; (c) there has been- a '' steady increase in the num- 
ber of high school drop9uts, primarily occurring at Grade 11; '(d) there 
has been a steady decrease iil. the number of high school graduates going 
immediately to a four-year college; (e)^<'there has been a steady increase 
of high school graduates going immediately to a two-year junior college 
or technical schools 

These trends from the small sample of data presented above must be 
examined along with other jdata, such as information ^bout juvenile crime. 
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unemployment, and what the community , expects of the schools. A problem 
ier likely to develop if a small sample of data, like the one on page 19, / 
is considered in isolation from other relevant information. To avoid such 
a probletn, all data relevant to a specific topic or issue feKould be 
groj^ped together or cross-referenced when presented for consideration by 

thci? d^^cision makers. ^^ 

^\Aft%r all relevant data are carefully studied, judgments must be 
made,*about the desired direction of the educational process in the com- 
munity. Then local goals are set to conform with the state goals. 

. y ■ Of course, since the sta^te ^^g^als are Applicable to ajl public schools 
in tiew Jersey, it might be easier and perhaps more economical for a school 
system to begin thq, local goal-setting process by revie^^ing the state goals 
alohg with loca]^ information, including 'the Ideal philosophy and expecta- 
tions of education. For example, a state outcome goal is to enable every 
pupil to ^acquire the understanding of and the ability *to form responsible 
relations with a wide range of other people, including but not limited to 
those with social and cultural characteristics different- from his/her owTi.._„ 
Those setting local goals might review tMs_^tate goal in light of local 
data on such things as raq|| relations, number and kind of cultural groups 
living in? the comitiunity, languages spoken in the community, socioeconomic 
levels present in the community, number of aged, housing facilities for ' 
retjrees, and what the community expects of the schools. Then , a local 
goal or goals could be set to conform to both the locally desired 
direction of .the educational process as well as the state goal. 

Evaluation of the Goal-Setting' Process 

In Addition to the setting of goals, there should be an evaluation pf the 
goal-setting process. Evaluation should take place immediately before and 
after goals are set to be sure that they accurately reflect what is wanted. 

An evaluation is needed before goals have been set to determine if 
the appropriate people and data' have been involved or represented in the 
goal setting. The law identifies the school district's staff, pupils, 
parents or guardians of pupils, and other district residents as those who 
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are to be consulted by the board of education which sets the goals. Input 
from these various groups is obtainable through conferences, meetings, and 
questionnaires. However, sources far additional data need to b^ identified 
by the chief school administrator, who is responsible for developing, for 
school board approval, the written plan and calendar for the g9al-setting 
process. * • *\ ' ' " 

Befor-e the setting of goals is be.gun, the school bo'ard needs to ask' 
questions such as these: 

(1) Have available and/or necessary relevant school data been 
obtained? Does the school staff, including the Chief ad- 
ministrator, see omissions that need to be included? . I?f^o, 
how might these be obtained? 

(2) Have available and/or necessary relevant community data 
been obtained? Who might help answer this quest ion? If 
additional information is needed, how might it be gathered? 

(3) Have the staff, pupils , parents or guardians of pupils been: 
consulted? feve other district residents been consulted? " 

/If not, who has been omitted, and how might these people be ^ 
/ given the opportunity to provide input?/ 
The second evaluation of tie goal-setting process is needed after goals 
have been set. Here, the questLohs to be asked . might include: 

(1) Were the data sviiSf icient and adequately organized arid pre- 
sented to provide the information needed to set goals? If 
not, how can (or will) this be remedied? 

(2) Are the goals valid in terms 'of problems and situations the 
student will encounter in the world outside of school such 
as adult performance needed in lj.fe situations, ^he nature 
of the job market, the changing and expanding nature of 
knowledge? 

(3) Do the goals conform to the state gcj^ls? If not, how 
can/will this be remedied? 

Invariably, there will be problems involved in the goal-setting 
process. Differences of ^opinion w^ll be expressed, at times creating 
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strongly opposing factions. Some members of theJ community' will be pleased 
with a few of the things done in the goal-setting process; some will be 
pleased with all things; however, it will be unusual if everyone is pleased 
with' everything, . ' 

Summary 

In summary, goal ''setting at th6 local level must involve educators, pupils, 
parents, and othyi: community members in order to (a) ensure that the 
schools continu^ to be<, responsive to the needs of all concerned groups and 
individuals in the community, (b)' ensure that local goals are consistent* 
with state goals, and (c) provide a base against which to set objectives 

and standards for programs afid tcr assess needs. 

i» ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

It should by now be clear that goal setting is not an easy task. 
Points of view as to the purpose and expectations of the school will vary, 
sometimes causing heated debates; Also, the fact that goals" are set may 
lead people to believe that desired changes in the school will take place , 
immediately. The board of education will have to make clear to the com- 
munity that a needs assessment based on the goals^ objectives, and stan- 
dards set will 'be conducted before any changes are made and that the 
changes needed will be ranked in order of importance and nlet within the 
limitations of the budget. Furthermore, the goals first set by the local 
community may not be lasting. In fact, the legal requirement to set goals 
every five years is an indicator of the expectation 'that goals may change 
just as the world changes. 

Setting goals is not going to 'solve problems . It is only a beginning 
from which to move forward toward an improved educational .process • By 
setting goals, you attempt to formalize your expectations of the school and 
provide a basis for determining whether the school is meeting them.- 
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CHAPTER 2 

Og^JECTIVE SETTING AND STANDARD SETTING 
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The Evaluation Improvement Program 
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Purpose of This Chapter ' ^ ... 

The^urpose of this chapter ig^ to ; discuss t;he formulation of obiectives, 
using goal Indicators and standards, in th^ Context of New Jersey's' 
"thorough and efficient" legislation. The chapter will define the meaning 
of goal indicators, standards, and objectives; show how objectives are to 
be ^ilated to Ideal goals and needs assessments; discuss ways ±n which ob- 
jectives are reviewed and revised; and' stress the rfeed for educators' pro- 
fessional judgments throughout the process. - . 

Definition of Objective . , » ^ . 

As defined by the State Board of Education, "Obj^^ctive means a written 
statement of 'the Intended outcome of a specif^' educational process" 

(NJAC 6:8-1. IX ^viously, that definition is far 'from unambiguous , but 

several elements are clear. The focus is to on the result or outcome 
of ^instruction rather than jon the instruc ti'onaJL process . Since most 
education is designed to change students in some way, intended outcomes 
are like'ly Co be in terms of what students ajre expected to-be able to do 
(goal iijidicators) an'd the degree to which students are expected to do it 
(standards). If .at tainment of the objective, is ever to be evaluated in 
some way, the objective should deal with intended out;^omes that are ob- 
servable. Information on how to write and select objectives begins on 
page 27." ' ^ 

Goal Indicators , » . . 

The law does not define or require goal indicators, but it is obvious that 
goal statements must be further specified to be useful. Thus, the first 
step in formulating an objective is to specify that which students must know 
if the goal has been attained. For example, spelling Tj^lght be one indicator 
of the achievement of a general cpfnmunications-sfeills goal. 
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Definition ^of Standards ' > 

As defined by the State Board of Education, "Standards means the procedures 
and.'stated levels of proficiency used in* determining the exten,t to which * 
goals and objectives are beings met" (NJAC 6:8-l*l). The definition is ex- 
tremely inclusive since it covers both the procedures used to measure prp- 
ficiency and the levels that will be judged acceptable. In effect, the' 
standards are' statements of how the objectives *wiir be measured as well as 
statements of how much is good enough. Standards are discussed in detail 
beginning on page 32. ^ 

Legal Requirements for X^bjectives and Standards 

: ^ 

The first legal requireypent to be aware of is that objectives and standards 
have to be generated. The'process is not optional. It mu^st be accomplished 
by the di,strict board of education in consultation with teaching staff men>-: 
bers and the chief school administrator. Objectives and standards must be 
based on local goals. In addition, under , Chapter 97 amending Chapter 212, 
the state seta minimal standards in some areas of coirajwnication and compu- 
tation skills at selected grade levels. ..^<^ 

Clearly, the entire decision-making process will make sense if and only 
if the steps are logically interrelated. Each objective must be based on, 
and contribute to, attainment of som6 goal. If an objective cannot be linked 
to a particular goal and a rational defense made of the way that objective 
cc^htributes to the goal, the value of the objective is suspect. 

Goal setting, by mandate, is to be carried' out by a varied group 
including educators, pupils, parents, and community residents. Objectives 
and standards, however, ''shall be developed in consultation with teaching 
staff members under the direction of the chief school administrator" (NJAC 
6:,8-3,3). ^ ^ 

Given the rather technical nature of objectives with standards' as 
opposed to the straightforward nature of goals, the heavy involvement of 
professionals In the former is necessary. Note that the letter of the law 
does not preclude — and the spirit of the law encourages — ^the involvement 
of other groups such as parents, students, and local organizations.''- 
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The ftrocedures irjyolved in setting goal indicators and standards 
(objective>^) require knowledge of curriculum, familiarity with teaching.' 
methodology, and experience in the way students are, litjfely to act. The 
people* most likely to have that combination of knowledge, experience, and 
familiarity are the. instructional staff within a school 'system. 

The set.ting of goal's and objectives (indicators and standards) tells 
you where ypu want to^. The needs assessment, discussed in. Chapter '3 , 
tells you where you are. In combination, they help you determine the way 
to go. 

Setting Objectives / 

As most of the read|^rs of this document are aware, there is a plethora of 
texts that explaih how to write objectives. Some of the better ones are 
referenced in Appendix C-2. The texts stress that objectives should deal 
with observablfe student behavior. Some texts state that an obiective 

should contain at. least four specific elements: 

* ■ ■ ^' . < 

(1) actor — who 'is performing 

^ (2) behavior — what is the performance 

(3) conditions — under What circumstances 

(4) degree — under what standards of correctness 

Some texts even provide lists of verbs that are acceptable in writing 
objectives ("define" is acceptable, "appreciate" is not). 

It is not the purpose of this section to replicate those texts but 
to replace the emphasis on the technical "correctness" of the objective 
with an emphasis on the meaningfulness and utility of what the student is 
expected to be able to do. 

Types of Objectives . It is possible to subdivide objectives into 
three major categories: cognitive,, affective,^ and psychomotor. There is 
a tendency on the part of the lay public to stress cognitive objectives, 
but most educators are' aware of the importance of all three types. 

Cognitive objectives emphasize knowing, comprehending, and evaluating 
They are, for example, 'the type of objective required by State Goal 2, "to 
acquire a stock of basic information' concerning the principles of the 
physical, biological and social sciences ..." 
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Effective objectives deal with attitudes, values, and emqtions. 

Though difficult to measure, affective objectives are clearly required by 

Sta^e Goal i2, for example, "to learn to enjoy the process of learning . . 

Psychomotor objectives focus on physical skills such as the ability-to 
••^ ' • . ■ ' ■ , • 

swim or to use a typewriter. State Goal 5 "to acquire job entry*- level „ ' 

skills . • may. require psychomotor objectives • ' - 

Though each t>f the three types of objectives deals with different 

areas of human endeavor, the same processes may be used to write and evaluate 

all of them. % . 

Two Questions > For all practical purposes , an gbjective can be generated 

by writing the^fcswers to two( simple questions : 

(1) sjlPt should the student be able to do?, (goal indicators) 

(2) How can we tell), if the student is able* to do it? (standards) 
^Most, if not all, texts on writing objectives frown on the object^^re "The 

student will appreciate music. V The texts argue that such a statement is 
not "behavioral.-* Perhaps it is not, but many people want students to be 
able to appreciate music, and it is a perfectly acceptable answer to the first 
question. ^ * 

For a response po question 2, get a group of teachers together and ask 
thdm how to determine if a student appreciates music. One may say, "Choosing 
to listen to music in a free-choice situation."- Another may suggest know- 
ledge of periEormers or composers. Yet another may specify the ability to 
recognize types of music appropriate for different purposes. In a relatively 
short time, a list^of possible Ways of telling if a student appreciates music 
can be generated. 

Note that responses to question 2 lead automatically to suggestions for 
evaluating mastery of the'^>objective . Using the two-questionv method of gener- 
ating objectives helps insur^the necessary link between objectives (goal 
indicators and standards). In addition, the ability to answer the first 
question in natural non-"behavioral" words helps to insure that important 
objectives are not neglected merely because people cannot think of an 
"acceptable" way to state them. 

• . ^' 
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A Common Mistake . A mistake often made in the objective-generating 
^ process is to produce objectives from teaching materials that happen to be 
in use.such 'as the lists of dbj ectives" publishers often include'^in their 
texts, ^^Materlals should be selected because they meet Objectives rather 
than 'il^ject Ives selected because they happen to be included in the materials.-.. 
Publishers' objectives may be a useful aid,, but it is the responsibility of.. . 
the. district to select objectives .that will be of value to the student. 

Utility of Objectives . Except Eor' objectives dealing with basic 
literacy or other survival skills, it is pradtlcally impossible to prove 
that knowledge of a particular objective will be valuable ^or a studei),t, . 
Granted, the difficulty of empirical demons ttation, we still have the respon- 
jSibility of doing the best. we can to write objectives that are war th. knowing . 

We suggest as a test for the utility of selected objectives a pane]^ of 
reviewers led by a devil's advocate who should probe and question the 
* rationale given for the inclusion of a particular objective. Such questions 
shoulcf be asked as: " < 

Will it help the student in* the next unit of instruction? 
Will it heIrP the student outside' of school? 
'Will others think less of the student if the objective is 

v.o I mastered? " > 
Will the student think less of himself /herself if the objective * 

is not mastered? 
Which goal is the objective linked toV 

Could the goal be met without mastery of the objective? 
What would the student miss if the objective were never, ^ 

mastered? . 
Can the behavior be observed? , 
Some objectives, such as those dealing with the ability to comprehend, 
the main idea of a paragraph, will' be easy to defend. Others, such as thpse 
' dealing with the ability to dl(stinguish between simile and metaphor, wiir be 
more difficult to defend. And some, such as those dealing with the syntactic 
distribution of "shall" and "will," may prpve impossible to defend. In any 
case, the bulk of the time that a district spends on writing objectives 
should be spent on assessing the utility of the objectives and their links 
; to the district's goals rather than in the development of -technically 
"correct" objectives. 
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^ District/School' ahd Classroom Objectives * .Objectives may deal wl 
results of an Instructional process or they miay dieal with th^'iateps leading 
up to those results. For example, the ability to read aloud- a given 
passage in a third-grade text may be a school or district obi ective at the 
. third'-grad^-;l;^V0ir l^eadlng up to that are more specific objectives such 
as disclrimindtidn among shapeS', discrimination among letters, or associat- 
ing -sounds . with their printed representations. 

Since the legislation calls for objectives to be &^t at the district 
and school levels, it seems most reasonable to limit objectives at those 
levels to major bench marks of instruction. The individual classroom 
teacher may be the; one to select the specific objectives that as a result 
of his/her training and experience are believed to be moii^t appropriate to 
lead to mastery pf the school and district objectives by the particular ^ ' . 
students in the class. For example, some students may learn to read /more 
efficiently, using a sight-word' method, while others may learn more/?efficieatly 
using a phonics method, , and yet others may J^earn more efficiently 'using .some 
combination of the two. .Extremely specif io' objectives reduce ambiguity, 
increase precision o| measurement , ^and allow for more ' detailed needs ^ assess- ' 
ment. iSut they carry' the liiil;iel:ent danger' of collapsing under the weight of 
the paper needed, to, suppott them. * 



Evaluation of Sets of Objectives 



Just as each objective In isolation must meet 'certain criteria of clarity 
utility, and level of- specificity, the entire set of objectives related to 
a goal should meet certaiti criteria. 

• Sequence. Ideally, the-ordering of objectives, within a set should be ' 
based upon the inherent 'logic of the content area 'and supported by well 
documented theories of learning. For certain co'nterit areas , such as. mathe- 
matics, the 'ideal may be. approached. It is, clear tha t the study of whole 
numbers should come before the study of rational, numbers , that the study of 
measurement of area should precede the study of th^' measurement of vol'ume, 
and that the studj^ of positive numbers should precede the study of negative 
numbers . .• . 
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.V Other content areas, however, are much less likely to have generally^ ■ 
agreed-upon sequences based on anything other than tradition. There Is ' 
still a great^^^^^^^l of argument, fbr example, about whether or. not' recogni- 
tion of whole words should be taught prior to ma^stery of the set of phoneme- 
grapheme correspondences'. - 

Given the . general lack of empirically verif ied^equences of objec tivjBS.^: 
how should the sequence of objectives within a set be established? , Qne 
reasonable suggestion is to follbw hierarchies of- 'the Vty^tie^ es^ 
Bloom, et al . in Taxonomy of Educational ' Ob jectiV-es, Handbook I; The 
- Cognitive Domain (1956).. Thebte tipa.ily,* lower-level objectives need to - 
be masteJed prior to' mastery of higher-level' objectives . A brief example 
of the suggested sequence within the cognitive domain follows: 
- • - knowledge of specifics 

■knowledge of ways of dealing with specifics . 
knowledge of universals and abstractions 
translation 

> interpretation . ' - 

extrapolation ' ' 

application - , ^ - • > 

analysis of elements 
. ' analysis relatidnsl?ips 

analysis of organizational p/tinciples 
production of ^ a plan >v w ^ 

derivation&^L a set' of ab-stracti rfe^atipns ' v ^r^C^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

^ . . ' - . ' ^ ' .■ 

. ;« . v. , . . - r 

• -evaluation in terms of internal evidence '^^(' 

■ ' I ■■ ■ A' 

evaluation in 'terms of external criteria ''^--^ ^' 

Simil-krraists :are, available fpr thf- affective^ and psychomotor domains, 
such as the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Handbook "ll; Affective 
Domain (1964) by Krath\^ohl,. et al . and The Classification of Educational 
Objectives : PsVchomoior Domainv (1966) by Simpson. : ' * ' ^ / 

Another possible approach to evaluating the sequence of objectives is 
to study the ^sequences of objectives generated by recognized experts who 
publish texts. 'Radical departures from sequences that-are widely uspd should 
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questioned. If rationales .(^xist/Jhowever, departures from published 
sequences o ebtives are, of course, acceptable. The point here is 
that rationales should be given before radical changes .in the sequence* o£ 
> > z^ *:: obf actives are a^icepted. .. . ^ ^^ 

' r/; * Sufficiency , Is the set of objectives complete? Are objectives 

' ittissing that should have l^een included? Definite angwetsVto those' questions 
may never be found, but it i^ possible ►^to check for naajbx ^missions, 

^ One approach might be to circulate the list of objectives to the ^ 
instructional staff ^ 4h(4/, ask kf anything is taught that is not covered by 
the Vlisted objectives. . tf so, you should consider including these objec- 
. , ,tivfe» in the list. Of coujrse, care Should be given to ensure that addi- 
tional objectives meet "tl^ie, selection criteria established for previously • 
incluied obj ectives • "^In addition, a review of the textbook material in 
. ^' bse should pe made to s^e if they include objectives that are not on. the 

- list, published, lists of objectives, such as t)iose available from Insttuc- 

tional Objectives- Exchange (P.O. Box 24095, Los Angqles, CA ,90024)^ ' should 
,;>"alSo.|>e checked against the d:J.strict's list of objectives. It is important 
to remember that objectives should not be added to the district's list 

..... ' ^ * ' •. , .,. , 

Aerely becaiise they exist elsewhere^j^^ ^An^y additional objectives, should be 
^ reviewed and eyal^afed using the same standards that were applied to all 
the other included objectives. ' ' i 



Setting Standards 



As defiried-aboye,' standards clearly, are the pa:^t| of the objectives to be 
^measured and they are the'level^ of profeiciency considered acceptable. 
Chapter 3 (i^eeds Assessment) deals with the issue ^ a£ selecting ways in 
which the objectives are to be measured arid should be used in conjunct; ion 
with this chapter. "This section will be concerned, with setting standards. 
There are three pxocediaral options: ^ 
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« Option I 

•1. Identify goal indicatots. 

2. Choose appropriate meagu,res/(se^ Chapter 3) . 

3. Gather data on:;'/fe^^2tr"g^Sl Indicator using the ifieagures 
■\ (needs as$68snien|t) . 

A . Exa^^Ine^\resul ts . 

5. Determine dtan^rds (mastery and expectancy levels) 



- Optiori- II ..^ V , ^ ' ' 

Identify goal indicatoris V ' ' -^^^ • • 

2. Choose mea^ure?3 (see Chapter 3). : v;^^ 

3. Project standards (mastery and expectancy levels) . . 

4. Gather data (needs assi^ssiflent) , 

■ -.ft 

, "■; Option III \ ^ / ^ 

■ . - (Combination of I .and II) ' 

. .- l. Identify goal indicators. . • ; ^ ;V'^^i ' > 

2. Choose appropriate measures (see Chapter 3) 

3. Project tentative standards .(mastery ' and- epcpectaacy Jevel 

4. Gather data (heeds asses^.ent) . . 

5. Revise preset standards . ■"^7 _ — ^- 

^ ' v:'/?^.,' ' . ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ "' ' ■ 

Predetermined standards (Option II) use purW judgment and any data -alrea^dy 
existing in the distric^V^V^en y^ predetermined standards, you focus 

on- such qu^s.ftions-a^vWtiat wV^ an acceptable l^v^l?,;p,r, What will be the 
relationship between one gtade levelc^nd another? The probl^tii^in thiS ^^^^ " 
^^pprba;Ch i^^^^^^^ mahy of the measures .selected there may be no sound 

basis foiH^:ij iidgment . ^ ^\ • ^ / "^ ' ^ 
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If you do not use predetermined' standards and collect your data before 
you- set your standards (Optibn I), your judgftent will be based on actual 
data. The questions in this case are the^ejP (1) Are the results adequate? 
and (2) Are "the results appropriate? '"^1 

The problem with this approach is that ^u may be tempted to accept ' 
what is rather than ask what should be. " : ' 

Option III is a more complex process but may minimize the problems in 
both Option T and Option II. Option III might bo used In relationship to 
some of the goals, using Option il where abound basis already exists and - 
Option 1 or III fC>r goal areas where little dataV^xist. 

Whichever system you use, there are two parts to setting standards 
at the school and district level: (1) deciding what, level of: performance 

is good enough to show proficiency (mastury level) and (2) deciding what^ 

■■ V 

percent of the students should be at or above that mhstery level (expectancy 
level). The two parts are obviously interrelated but are different enough 
to require^ separate discuss Ion. 

Mastery Levo I • 

L'he mastei^y Level is a statement of how well a student has to do on a 
particular measure or measures- iu order to he Judged a master of the objec- 
tive that- Is being evaluated. Hie ma^;tery level, tells how good is "good 

eno\^j',h." Setting* reasonab h' ma5:tery l.evL^.ls Ls c[uLtL' dLfficult. Kvery 

f 

method yet lUwLsed ri'.l Loj: heavily on human judgement. This secti(3n will 
dL^;(nlss .several mc^.thods i)f ^^ett^.ug mastery levels that are applicable with 
little oi' no s})eeial l;raiuiug,. More L'laboratt' methods reciuirlng s ta*t: Is tica 1 
expertise will be found iu the references eit.LMl in Appendix C~2. 

The most i^Miiinou method of setting mas t ry * ve 1 s i n vo 1 vcn; . poo led 
judgements by pi'o f (»sj; i oua 1 s using, various asses!';ment. procedui'es . In essiuice, 
a g^roup of peopli' ask tMeh other,^ "What seems adei[uat e for a pa^;^;lng perfor- 
maiK^e?" This may U*ad t d t h(' .set-? ting ol" varit)u.s mastery levels for various 
groups of stuilents. Though fairly easy , to ^ipply» this method may rt^sult In 
( uapp ropr i a 1 1» niasti'rv levelr. f lU' *ee I't a i n n^ea^{ur^'^; . I'or example , IT 80 percent 
Is selected a^; a ma.stery level. It may he flue foi' one iiu^uuu'e.; but If another 
mea^ulre of' the ^;ame objeet lvt^ liappens to be much more difl lcult., mai\ students 
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demonstrating mastery on the first measure may fail to show mastery on thfi-_- 
second. ^ . — 7~ • 

Another methoB requires a group of judges who are familiar with students 
The steps to be followed are: 

(1) Ask each judge to think of the lowest level of performance 
that (s)he is still willing to classify as minimal mastery 

' level on the given objective. Many judges are helped in 

their conceptualization of the lowest level of performance 
still acceptable as mastery by thinking about the perfor- 
mance of particular students. The intent is not to institute 
« a norm-referenced perforraance standard but tJ5> help Judges 
establish a criterion-referenced standard. 

(2) Look at the first task on the measure and try to decide the 
probability that the worst performing master would get the 
question right or be able to perform the task. If the 
task looks easy, there is a high probability the worst 
performing master would" answer the question correctly. If 
the task looks hard, there is a low probability. If the 
judges have difficulty with the estimation of probability 
in the abstract, ask them if they can conceptualize 100 
students performing at the minimal mastery level and to state 
tlie number out of 100 that they would expect to get the task 
^i^l^t- Such a process is equivalent to estima tin ^.probabili- 
ties directly. 

(1) For eacl) task, calculate tlie average probability e.stijiiated 
by tlie Judges. F • -'^ 

(4) Add up all tlie average probabilities. (Tliere should be as 
m^iny averages as tasks in the measure.) 

(3) Use the sum of tlie probabilities as an estimate of tlie mastery 
level. 

Tile following, examplo lias l)een worked out for five Judges and a Leu-task 
meajuire: 
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SFTTING A 


MASTERY LEVEL BY 


JUDGES' 


ESTIMATES 


Task 


• 




Judges' 


Estimates 




Average 

X 1. u L'cl U X J. -1. L- O 








B ' 


C 


D 


V 




1 




.87 


.68 


.93 


.77 ' 


- .90 ■ 


• 83 . '.. 


2 




.76 


.60 


.85 


.69 


.85 


.75 


3 




.77 


.65 


i87 , 


.72 


.87 


.78 


4 




.59 


.43 


.50 


.65 


.70 




5 




.62 


.5i 


.65 


.68 


.70 


^163 


6 




.75 


.80 


.77 


.71 


.78 


.76 


7 ■ 




.25 


''■^i . 30 


.15 


.20 


.35 


.25 


8 




.0 


: " . 05 


.10 


■ .10 


.07 


.06 . 


9 




' .33 


.30 


.35 


.40 


.37 


. 35 . V. 


10 




.29 


' .45 


.47 


.40 


.33 


.38 



5.36 = sum = 
mastery level 



According to the example, a score ol; 0 to 5 would be below the mastery level. 
A score of 6 to 10 would be dbove the mastery level. 

For those areas of the curriculum that are sequential (mastery of step 1 
is prerequisite to mastery of step 2), the following' method of estimating 
m^istery levels is appropriate: , 

(1) Ask each Judge to look at each task and try to estimate the 

probability that the skill measured by the task will be 

required lu the ft>l lowing uu i t of iustruetion, Clearly, the 

i 

judges have to be extremely familiar with the curriculum in 
order to be able to make the required Judgments. 

(2) FollcHv^ steps 'J-S on page 35. 

F'. 1 1 m L n a t [ c u 1 of VA\o[ c;e s . This method is limited tc^ multiple-choice* 
questions. - Again judges art^ used who are familiar wlthytiokth stu'dents and 
curriculum. They iwc :isked' to think of the Uus^e.^it level ni' accn^ptable 
performauce as lu the method dtvMc ribed previously and are asked to look at 
eacli quenl ion In turn. Tho stepa to be followed arc: 
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(1) Decide which choices in the multiple-choice question a 

person performing" at the lowest, level of mastery would be able 
to eliminate as clearly wrong. ' 
^ (2) Count the remaining choices in., the question. 
; (3)/ .Divide- 1 by the number of remaining choices. 

(4) Treat the resylt as a probability and continue with steps 
^ 3-5 as described for the method on page 35. - 
Consider the following sample question: ' 
Newark is a 

(A) city. 

(B) state " ^ 

(C) county . . ' • 

(D) continent 
' (E) world 

If a judge indicates that even the worst perform^^ng master would be able to 
eliminate choices C, D, and E as wrong, that would leave two choices. Dividing 
1 by 2 giVes .5 which is the probabilliy that a worst perf ormi^rrg^mas ter will 
he able to answer the/Liem correctly. 

Empirica l Methods . The methods of setting mastery levels discussed 
above all depend directly on the judgments ot a'^ ' group of people. Several 
empirical methods baaed on data derived from student performance on the 
measure are available. Some techniques require knowledge of regression 
analysis or Bayesia^i s Latis tics and ' are beyond the scope of this chapter. A 
method that requires'no more ' s ta t is tical sophistication than the ability to . , 
compute .averages Is described .below. Note/that all methods of setting mastery 
Levels require human j udgmcn t at some stage In their application. 

(L) 'Select (by some means independent of the tost or measure on 

wliivch a mastery Level is being set) a group of students judged 
to be nonmasters of the objective under cons Ldorat Lon . 

(2) Select (by some meauir; Independent' o f the test or measure on 
which a mastery Level is being set)" a group of students /ludgod 
ro be m:ist!^rs o f the , ob j ec t^e under consitltM-a 1 1 on . 

(3) Ascertain; that the groups are as stmU.ar as possible except 
lor mastery o[> the' ob j ec tive under consldera tlon . 
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(4) Administer the test to both groups. V. 

(5) Calculate the mean score of eg^ch group. y'^'^^ 

(6) Calculate' a point; midway between the two mean scores. f 

. , (7) The midway score is a reasonable estimate of the mastery) leVel 

Expectancy Level * 

An immediate reaction one usually has to the question of how many students 
sKbuld^e expected to master each objective is, 100 percent. \But is this i 
realistic? When you consider the differences among individuA students in 
terms of their rate of growth — physical', emotional, and int^lectual~as 
well- as the order in which new abilities are acquired — it is not realistic 
to expect 100 percent of the students to achieve each objective. Nor is 
it realistic to expect all students to acli^eve each objective at the same 
level of mastery and at the same time. 

An expectancy level should be treated as a tentative hypothesis and 
reviewed at least once a year as new information becomes availa^^. But 
you must start somewhere to develop your first seated hypothesis. Perhaps 
the best way to bogi;n is to ask yourseli: : For this objective, what level 
of mastery can we reasonably expect our students to attain? And to help 
answer this question, ask another: For this objective, what level of 
mastery is expected to be attained by the entire population? The answer to 
this latter question heTps put things in the proper perspec^ tive . Some data 
are available from such things as the National Assessment Study, national 
norms on various testing programs, and requirements for various kinds of ^ 
Jobs and cither activities of everyday life. 

It is not necessary \o set mastery expectancy levels at each grade. A 
logical cut-off poTnt can be identified. For examp Le , cut-o f f points of 
mastery of tiio oh jective. of adding whole numbers might logically he set at 
third, sixth, and ninth grades. in this way, progress over time can bo 
monitored and usetl to revise expec tancy I evels if necessary. Then, by ex- 
pressing the expectancy levels in terms of the pc^rcent of the student 
populai:ion he i iig considertul, you allow for the Lndlvlilual ML f f e renc.es 
tl ijicusst^.d ahovi' . 



In setting expectancy levels, ^t is important to remember that you 
must _ consider the characteristics' of the student population" for, which the 
level? are being set. Are the students in high school, middle school, or 
elementary school? Are they non-English-speaking students in an English- 
speaking class/school? Are they, exceptionally gifted and talented stu- 
dents and, if so, in what way(s)? .Are they handicapped . students? Try to 
set expectancy levels that are realistic for the student population' being 
■considered "and revise them if necessary. ' 

Grade-Level Expectancies. The expected level for most objectives 
should increase with each grade level. If, for example, an objective deal- 
ing with the ability to distinguish between fact and opinion is introduced 
in grade 3, many students may not be expected to^master . it . But the objec- 
tive is reinforced in subsequent years. It is reasonable to set increasing 
expectancy levels with increasing grades for those objectives that are 
taught across a span of years. t 

Note, however, that for those objectives not reinforced over time, 
learning theory and teaching experience both indicate that student competence 
will decrease over time. To be realistic.^^xpectancy levels for nonrein- 
forced objectives should be set lower with increasing grades. If s'etting 
reduted expectancy leve-ls is seen fas objectionable, then reinforcement of 
the objectives should be added t/ the curriculum. 

Ijlxpectancies Chnnpe ^ An expectancy level should be treated as a 
tentative hypothesis. Expectancies ought to be reviewed at. least once a ' 
year as new information becomes available. For example, a district may set 
an 85 percent expectancy level for an eighth-grade objective dealing with 
knowledge of the effects of smoking oh health. The needs assessment may 
show that 97 percent of the students master the objective. If consultation 
with, administrators, c.urriculum supervisors, and lnf;tructlorial staff shoV 
that none feels an Inordinate amount oE time Is being spent on the objec- 
tive, the expectancy level may be increased. 

If, on the other hand, an expectancy level has been set at 80 percent 
,i]nd the needs asseasmchit indicates 37, percent mastery, the resources allo- 
cated to the objective may be Increased significantly. *>he next year's 
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needs assessment may show 71 percent mastery, but all staff involved may 
feel that the objective is, worth no more time* than is being giVen. Con- 
sideration should be given to lowering the expectancy level unless people 
are willing to allocate even more resources to the objective. 



INFORMATION FOR ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 



CHAPTER: 3 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




The Evaluation Improvement Program 
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Purpoge of This Chapter 

The major purpose of this chapter is to explain how to conduct a needs 
assessment in the context of New Jersey's "thorough and efficient" leg- 
islation. The chapter will define the meaning of "needs assessment;" 
indicate the requirements specified by law; show how to plan for a needs ' 
assessment; identif;^^ selected mieasures — both test and nontest measures-- 
as relat;ed to the state goals; show how the data collected can be used to 
identify needs; and stress the need for educators' professional judgment, 
throughout 'the process. ' - 

Definition of Needs As.sessm ent .. 

As defined by the legislature, "needs assessment means a written analysis 
of the current status of an educational system in terms of achieving its 
goals" (Article l\ Chapter 212). Essentially, such an assessment . is 
cau'ried out ^to determine., where you are as related to ^^here you want, to be. 
A* needs assessment helps you find out what needs to be done to meet your 
g6als. The difference between the level of achievement desired and .t;^he; 
present level of achiavement , determined from the needs assessment, will 
form the basis for new or, modified educational programs. 

Legal Requirements for Needs Assessment 

In accprdance with the Public Education Act of 1975, each school district 

is to make an annual .report of its progress in conforming to the goals,. 
J* » 

objectives, and standards developed for a "thorough and efficient" .process 
of education. Such reports are to include, among other things, resultJ^ 
of . each school's of tectivenes^ in achieving both state iind local goals and 
the related objectives applicable to the pupils (Article TI, Chapter 212). 
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Furthermore, the administrative a'ode concerned with ^e^^^S^yj^ 
and efficient /process of education*' legislation requires that needs of 
students be assessed by teachers to determine if the studer>ts have at- 

^ tained both the long- and short-range objectives specified (by the school : 
district, Moreove^, more than one assessment .t^echnique on v^^iijph to eval- 

vuate the attainment of objectives should be utilized to provide as complete ^ 
and adequate an assessment as possible. Assessment procedures are to .in- 
clude, but not be limited to, such things as teacher-observation reports, 
parental or guardian interviews, cumulative pupil records, medical exami- 
nations, formal and informal education techniques, and local and state 
testing results (NJAC 6:8-3,4). It is important to note that test results 
alone are not sufficient. 

Planning for Needs Assessment / , ; . • " , . : ■ ' . . " 

In order to ob.tain the evidence needed to make judgments about whether or 
not goals and the related objectives are being attained and to what degree 
they are being achieved, you must plan carefully. The information required 
for such an analysis must be both sufficient and valid. . ^ 

Need for a Broad Data Base , It is essential to use mote than one. way; 
to obtain the data. Assessments like this aire too often limited to stan- 
dardized, published paper-and-pencil tests because they tend to be objective 
and. dependable, , economical in terms of .time, and easy to administer. More- 
over, they often provide national norms against which to. make comparisons, 
they may provide scores that can be compared with local standards of achi^eve- 
ment, and because each test is available in . several fdrms, a systemat ic . mea- 
surement of progress may be possible. However, tests hcive their 'limitations J 
Objective tests, which are designed primarily for measuring factual know- 
ledge, are not capable of measuring many kinds of objectives. Even with the ' 
variety of test s 'available , it is often difficult to find tests that ade- 
quately measure objeotives in the way in which a schdol district wants them 
measured. If the ability to write essays is an objective, for example, the 
most vhlid way to measure this is to have students write essays. Furthermore, 
several samples of essay writing from each student would be helpful since-a 
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"student's performance oneday may be quite different from "what it is on • 
another day due to a variety'of things rangSig from health to interest in ' ' 
and kAowJedge about the topic of the essay question. Although writing 

•; , ab;Ll ity, Is frequently measured -by miiltiple-chdice obj-ective tests, an ade- 
quate and valid assessment of this skill should include samples of student's 

writing. . V" ' ■ 

.. ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . ■ .. .,.»■, 

Thus, evidence from several sources is ne^eded to make judgments about 
whether or liot objectives are being achieved and to what degree. Further- 
mpre, for each objective, you need information from more than one measure ' ' 
since any given measure is only a' sample of -what students clan do in -relation ; 
to that objective. And, like the essay writing indicated above, the in- 
formation 'obtained may be affected by a variety of things. Therefore, the 
more pieces of information you have about students' attainment of an obj ecr 
,tive, the more certain you can be about deciding whether or ^rtot it is being ' 
accomplished find,' if ^not, what needs, to be done. 

Suppose, for example, that you wanted to assess the students' attitudes 
toward human relations. To do this, you decide to use The Human Relations 
Test (Test 3 of the Educational Goal Attainment Tests ) and two essays Requir- 
ing students to resolve given problems in human relations. Many students ' 
know the kind of responses that are looked upon as=,appropriat^e and may, 
therefore,,, ^esp^iid accordingly, although their attitudes are no.t really what 
the test' and „es,say. results .indicate. For this reason, more information would 
be helnful in determining ■ the stiidents' real attitudes. ' Such data may be ob- 
tainedl from_^,teachers' observation records, disfcipline records, and other 
so'c'loinetrie devices. The more information that Is available, the more accurate 
and valid will.be thif assessment . However, you should keep the time and re- ' 
sources needed for data collection within reason. 

Identifica tion of Wl;at Is To Be Done . You jfehould carefully plan your ■ 
needs assessment in terms^oC the time and resources that appear to be available 
both. currently <ind over time. Because a broad data brfse-is needed to do agpod 
assessment and because time . for assessment is limited, a "schedule for imple-. 
mentlng the plan should be devised. Remember, if you try to measure everything 
at one time and in great detail, ttiere will be no time for instruction. Ask 
yourself at each step of the plan: "Wliat will this tell me about what I need 
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to know?" and "Will ' the Icrtowledge gained be worth the effort?" If. not,, 
•modify your plan. . ' 

To obtain sufficient, adequate, and valid information for decisioh, . 
making, the. needs-assessment pl'dn miist in ^ltid e l -^tTT^^Hgi^haoj^d goals 
and. objectives along with its corresponding standards. In acldTtTnTr7^tiie___ 



samples on which data are to be ^collected need to be .specified. (There. is 
a discussion about identifying a sample in Appendix B-1 . ) 

On the following pages, you will find three examples from needs- 
assessment plans, each of which has explanatory notes at 'the end of this 
chapter. For each objective related to a given. goal, the following is • 
Identified: - , . . 

(1) The sample on which the data are. to be collected - - 

(2) The measure to be used in obtaining the data 

(3) The expected level of proficienpy for each measure 
Identification of the S^ample . Since th^ purpose an assessment is 

to see how all the students are achieving the school district's obji^ctives, 
it ij5 not necessary to collect information on every individual. However, 
if you do not plan to include everyone i:n the\lata gathered, you must define 
thesample carefully to prevent bias./ That is, Vhosejon whom data are col- 
lected for making decisions al^out a larger group sTrcmld be representative of, 
and have the same characteristics as, that larger group. For example, if you 
wanted to assess the achievement of science skills by eighth-grade students, 
you would not have to include data on all eighth-grade students in a school 
district. Ideally, you would select a stratified random sample of students, 
across the district. This would require iderttifying various strata in the 
population (e.g., based on sex, V^ce, age, home or school environment , or 
combinations of any\oi: these) and then randomly selecting a sample of indi- 
viduals from each stratum that would reflect its proportion of the total 
popul M Ion. If this created scheduling problems, perhaps you could obtain 
adequate data from one-fourth of the 'eighth-grade classes in each of the 
schools in the district. Of courst^, the classes chosen should contain a 
sample of students that is representative of all -eighth graders in the school 
andA^r district, including such characteristics as age, sex, race, and possibly 
home and school environment. Given these characteristics and the variability 



EXAMPLE A FROM A NEEDS ASSESSMENT PLAN- 



1. 



_ 

GOAL 1 



f 

To acquf re' ^ ' ,. 
knowMge, habits, 

attitudes 
' that, promote 
personal and 
public health, 
bdth physical . 
and mental 



,GOAL INDICATORS 
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,gtuden,ts will not, 
snloke cigarettes. 



^ .standards' •. 
expectancy levels . mfasurjes 



.:lOOI1?.elow 8th grade 
95°/ gra4£S, 8-9 ■ 
90^ gra^ lO-ll' 
85% grade 12 , 



StudktS will, 
demonstrate 
knowledge of 
biasic ^nutrition. 



Students will be 
able to apply 
basic first aid 
procedures. 



75"/ grade '8 ' 
,8'57o .grades. 9.-12 



M grades 8-9 ' 
75^ grades 10-*il 
90^0 grade 12 , , 



Stiident questioiirialre 



Number of students. (Jis'diprined 
for smoking on' school grounds 



Conference vjith parents 



Given a menu from a local 
restaurants the student will 
select one breakfast, one 
.lunch, and one dinner that , in 
.combination contain at Idast 
^one food from each of -the 
basic groups.- 

GiVen a list of 20 common 
foods, the student will select 
3 of the 5. that are h|.ghest 
in protein. 




The student will name\^ 
least 3 sources of each of 
the vitamins A, B, C, and D. 



The student will be able to 
locate^ at least one pressure 
■point to stop arterial bleed- 
ing for each, extremity." 

The student will lisf the 
steps to be followed in treat- 
ing a victim in shock includ- 
ing at least k appropriate 
procedures and NO counter- ' 
productive procedures. ■ 



SAMPLE 



■all. 



all 



57» random saiflple ' 
in each grade 



251 random sample 
from eachigrade 



Ibl random sample' 
from each grade' 
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EXAMPLE B FROM A NfEDS ASSESSMENT PLAN 



To develop an 
understanding 
of one's own 
worth, abilities, 
and limitations 
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GOAL IlICATORS 



By seventh grade, 
students will de- 
monstrate a feel- 
ing of self-worth. 



LEVELS. OF 
PROFICIENCY 



STANDARDS 



MEASURES 



85Z of all seventh- 
graders will score 
a minimum of 60 on 
the Educational 
Goal Attainment 
T^sts! Self Test 



Cluster using sub- 



tests lA, IB, and 
IC. 



85Z of the seventh- 
graders will pre- 
sent a positive 
picture of self- 
worth, although 
they may also ac- 
knowledge short- 
comings, 



W, of the seventh- 
graders will write 
autobiographical 
essays that present 
a positive pictur^ 
of selpworth. 



Educational Goal 
Attainment Teste: 



Self Test Cluster, 



U, IB, IC 



Student-teacher 
conferences , 



Autobiographical 
essays in which 
students are asked 
to list achieve- 
ments, skills, in- 
terests, etc. ') 



SAMPLE 



All seventh-grade students in 
the following classrooms: 



School 



Homeroom 



Middle School ' 

No. 1 7A, 7B, i^. 

Middle School 

No. 2 7A," 7B 

The sample consists of: one- 
third of all seventh graders; 
a representative sample in 
terms of age, sex, race, grades 
(based on student records), and 
neighborhood characteristics 
within the school district. 



Same as sample above 



If 



Same as sample above 
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EXAJf^LE C FROM A NEEDS ASSESSKENT PLAn2 



. GOALS 

Tb acquire Basic 
skills in read- 
ing, writing, 
and inatheinatlcs 



GOAt INDICATORS 



By fourth gijade, 
Students will be 
abl^ to identify 
the main idea 
and supporting 
details as stated 
in material read. 



STANDARDS 



LEVELS OF 




PROFICIENCY 


MEASURES 


85;? of all fourt-h- 




graders will be able 


tional Assessment 


to correptly answer 


Program Reading 


a ratio of 4 out of 


Test 


5 questions related 




to this objective on 




the New Jersey Educa- 




tional Assessment 




Program, Reading Test. 




m of the fqurth- 


— . — 

Informal reading 


graders wlii be able 


inventory in 


to correctly respond 


which student^ 


to all questions on 


will be asked. 


an informal reading 


after silent 


inventory related to 


reading of ^ 


this objective. 


page or less, to 




iddQ oraiiy cne 




parts that answer 




specific ques- 




tions (i.e., what 




is the main idea. 




read something ' 




that helps suppoi » 




or prove the rani p 




idea, etc.). 



SAMPLE 



I 



All fourth-grade students 
-whole population tested 



-t — 



All fourth-grade students In; 
the following 10 classrooms; 



School 



Room Numbers 



Martin Luther King 101, 104 

Thomas , Jefferson 211, 212, 214 

Jane Adams' , 106, 109, 111 

John F. Kennedy ' 110, 114 

The sample consists of: one-half 
of all fourth-graders; a repre- 
sentative sample in terms of age,^ 
sex, race, grades (based on stu- 
dent records), and neighborhood- 
characteristics within the school 
district. ■ 



of the fourth- 
graders will have no 
mention of problems 
on this objective 
the teacher's "anec- 
dotal records. 



Teacher's' anec- 
dotal records 
based on class- 
room observations 



[Same as sample in 2 above. 
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that is possible among groups of students, ^t is easy to see why more than 
one measure is needed to. determine achievement of an objective, 

(For some rules o^ thumb on selecting a sample and interpreting sample 
data, see Appendix B--1. Also, information is available in some of the texts 
:^ferenced in Appendix, C-2. ) 

Selecting Measures ^ ^ 

Remember that the results of any assessment consist of data on which to base 
further study. Moreover, results must be coordinated with background facts 
and they must be verif ied ,by comparison with other* available data. It is 
for this reason tfiat multiple measures should be used in any assessment. 
Furthermore, prior to ^jselecting any measure, whether a paper-and-pencil test 
or performance measure\ you must -know the following .about the assessment 
situation: - . 

(1) The purposes of assessmfent (i.e., goals, objectives, and ' 
standards) , 

(2) The characteristics of the students involved (e.g., age and/or 
grade level; language spoken, read, and written; etc.) 

(3) The kinds of decisions to be made based upon the interpreta- 
tion of the results (i.e., continuation of current practice or 
program modification or r - gram selection and implementa- 
tion) 

Once you know the abovej you can review measures and determine their appro- 
priateness to the situation. It is critical to know each measure completely: 
how it measures what it is said to measure and all available information on 
its past use including any statistical data available. Further, since the 
measures will provide Indfbators of goal attainment, you will need to care- 
fully examine the indicators you expect to obtain. Following is a checklist 
of questions to ask yourself about each indicator: 

(1) How relevant is the indicator to the goals, objectives, and 
standards set? 
^(2) Is the indicator reliable? 
(3) How many factors affect the indicator? Do you know Which 
effects are produ<fed by each||^ctor? Do you know why? 
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(4) Who is to gather information for the indicator? Are these ' 
, people properly trained and appropriately 'placed? 

(5) ; Is the indicator subjectively or obj ectively '^quantified? 

How does this affect itt . • ' 

(6) What effects, if any, does the indicator have»on the popula- 
tions or institutions it assesses/evaluates? (For example, 
are there negative emotions or reactive effects tjiat can con- 
found interpretation of the data?) 

(7) How vulnerable is the indicator to response patterns (i.e., 
responses that are not thought through)? ' , 

'(8) Is the indicator b^iased against or in favor of gfliecific popu- 

lations? If so, how? ;^-> 

• i.^'' ■ ' 

Essentially, two kinds of measures can be considered: ini^iernal 

7-^ 

measures , which are developed within a school district, and external mea- 
sures , which are available from sources outside the school district . 

Internal Measures « There are many types of internal measures. These 
range from teacher-made observations and t^sts in a given curriculum area 
or a specific unit of study to attitude measures, observation scales, sacio- 
grams, and other measures that are carefully designed *and developed l^y com- 
mittees of teachers, supervisors, guidance co.unselbrs, efcher prof e^ipnal 
staff members and appropriate interested parties. \^ 

' The process of constructing an internal measure' is complex and time 
consuming. Nevertheless, such measures are often worth it because they 
generally are specifically related to local objectives and, therefore, may ' 
be more valid than an external measure. In fact, for some purposes only ^ 
internal measures such as' those providing indicators of observed study habits, 
absence from school, achievement on daily assignments, or class participation 
may be appropriate. 

Test developers themselves must meet certain requirements, the first of 
which is knowledge of students, human growth and development , and knowledge of 
what is to be assessed. They must also be able f:o describe specific objec- 
tives for the instrument and be able to effectively coiranunicate what is wanted 
or being measured. Finally, the developers must be able to use various for- 
ts to collect different kinds of; information such as whether students can 
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functipn at various levels of knowledge like recognition, recall, transla- 
tion, interpretation, extrapolation, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation, • 

In deciding whether an internal -measure. should be developed, it is 
advisable to: • ^ • . 
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• Search the literature to , determine if there is a published measure 
available that will tell you what you want to know. If there is none, 

• Decide if the information to' be obtained from developing one will be 
worth the time and money it will cost. $ 

Assuming that a measure must be developed, the steps within this 
' procedure generally are to: 

(1) Establish specifications 

(2) .ProctTTce materials to be included 

(3) Try out the materials by having others review them 

(4) Assemble the materials into the fihal^draft 

(5) Try out the assembled measVire and review it if necessary 

(6) Determine how good the measure is 
Before constructing test materials, the developers must determine the 

nature of the population being tested and the purposes for testing. Once 
these things are known, test specifications can then be set. The test^ speci- 
fications should include: the specific objectives, content, and/or skills to 
be measured and the weights (in terms of importance) to be given to the ob- 
jectives, content, and/or skills. If all areas of the specif icat ions are to 
be equally weighted, this should be indicated. 

Next, the kind of test quegtion(s) to be used must be identified. The 
type of quest ioi^.se]{£cted should be one that gets the information wanted, as 
indicated by the specifications. Each item, regardless of the type, must 
clearly state the task or problem that the students must react to, complete, 
or solve. (A discussion of various item types and theih: uses may be found 
in some of the references in Appendix C-2 . ) 

After the items have been assembled into a measure, they should be tried 
out. The appropriate revisions can then be made. Once the internal measure 



has been djftv^loped, you should determine how good it is so that you will 
know that any dfi^a obtained by it will be valid and reliable. 

One reasonAublished measures are usually considered to be of good 
quality is that they typically go through statistical analyses for item 
selectioti and oyerall evaluation, (Information about statistical arialyses 
is available in some of;, the references ' in Appendix C-2.) .However, there 
are simple techniques that you can use to obtain the same kind of informa- 
tion. Paul B. Diederich's monograph, Short-Cut Statistics for Teacher-Made 
Tests , published by Educational Testing Service in 1973, is an excellent 
reference for this. Appendix B-2 contains some information from this \, 
publication which you may find useful. ' . , 

Two important factors on which you should judge your internal measure 
(or any other way of estimating needs) are its validity and usability. To 
determine its validity (whether it measures what it is supposed to measure), 
you might have it reviewed by judges who can provide an opinion, about its 
accuracy and adequacy for measuring the objective. You might also administer 
another measure of the same objective and compute the correlation between the 
two, using the method described in the discussion on reliability in Appendix 
B-2. The higher the correlation', the greater the similarity in what they 
measure. In addition, you can — and should wherever possible — compare results 
on the measure with the actual performance of the student on the objective 
or the thing being measured — for example, his or her daily work in mathe- 
matics — through observation, daily assignments, checklists, or other means. 
In other wotds, a measure is validated by .information from others measures 
of the? same thing. Therefore, with good reason, more than one measure is 
required to evaluate the attainment of an objective (NJAC 6:8-3.4), 

To determine a measure's usability, you need only ask yourself: Does 
it provide data that are both meaningful and usable for my purposes? What- 
ever your internal measure is — a standardized discipline record, an essay or 
multiple-choice test at the end of a course, a multiple-rater evaluation of 
art work, grades in a course, a standardized checklist of school staff by 
areas of responsibility — you must be concerned about its validity and usabil- 
ity. 

/■ 

G2 
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External Measures. Just as there are many types of internal measures, - 
tlrere, are" also various kinds, of external measures. The best -known of these 
are standardized achievement and aptitude tests . However there are many 
other kinds of external measures,' including such things as questionnaires, 
essays, observation scales, and checklists. Standardized instruments gen- 
erally measure achievement, aptitude, and personality. The main diffetenc-e 
between standardized measures and others is; that (the farmer have been ^ad- . 
ministered uniformly to ,a representative group -of students for the purpose.' 
of establishing norms. Generally, a .standardized measure covers .a broader 
.range of cohtent thin an internal one, and its development usually invblves 
the combined efforts of :teachers, curriculum specialists/psychologists , and 
measurement experts. - 

/Criterion-referenced measures are deliberately constructed to provide 
information that is directly related to given objectives with specified 
perfonriance standards. Some . standardized , norm-referenced measures may also 
be criterion-referenced or used as such if there are specified performance 
standards or cut-off scores related to specified objectives. 

In general, uses for norm-referenced and criterion-referenced measures 
are as fpllows: 

Norm-referenced measures 

- To rank-orddt individuals 

- To compare an individual with others or himself /herself 

- To measure broad areas of knowledge • 
Criterion-referenced measures 

- To assess attainment of objectives 

- To describe, an indi' ^. ■. .l\s performance as related to a goal 

- To diagnose problems 
Both 

- To predict later performance \ 

- To evaluate progress 

Cr iter ion-referenced/obj Actives-referenced measures are generally based 
on objectives that are much more limited in scope than those^ of a norm- 
referenced measure. Further, ^ criterion-referenced instrument generally has 



many more items for each object:J.ve than does a norm-referenced instrument, 
'For exampie, a riorm-ref erenced measure ,with .sound-symboi cotrespondence 
listed as one of its specifications might have two items to measure this 
broad topic. The specifications of an objectives-referenced, measure, on . . 
the- Other hand, might list as an objective the ability to associate initial 
consonant sounds with their graphemic equivalents and include three to four 
items to measure this. Then, if a criterion is to be established that re- 
presents a passing level, it is generally set in terms of students' being 
able to pass a certain number of items oub of the total number of items on 
a given objective. 

Caution, however, is still needed even A^hen there are many items in 
an instrument to measure a given thing. In general, it is almost impossible 
to be able to measure the universe of an objective given all the situations 
-in which that objective might be performied, . Clearly, even 10 items would 
not be sufficient to measure all cases of associating initial consonant 
sounds with^ the graphemic equivalents. Diagnostic' measures are also limited 
in the same respect although they. may be much more complete than other types 
of measures. ' 

Robert Ebel points out in his article "Educational Tests: 'Valid? 
Biased? Useful?" in the Phi Delta Kappan (October* 1975) that criterion- 
referenced/objectives-referenced measures tre^t learning as if it wete 
acquired by adding separate, independent pieces to the collection of what 
is learned , whereas norm-referenced measures follow the notion that learning 
consists of building a structure of interrelated parts. He adds that cri- 
terion-ref erenced measures may create special problems: 

(1) Selecting and defending a unique set of abilities that each 
student is expected to learn 

(2) Rationally defining a particular level of performance that 
indicates attainment of each objective 

(3) Repeated testing of those who do not reach the criterion 

■ • level at first, with th^ problem of having multiple :^^ms 

available 

(4) Reporting only two levels (pass or fail) of achievement on 



' an objective such as reading^prof ic.iency that exists at 
many different levels - .\ 

(5) Produfcing, using, and filing detailed jDulky reports 'for each 
student . : • i.r 

Norm-referenced measures, on the other hand, may also create problems, 
particularly^ for those who need special educational programs (e.g., compen- 
satory programs). For th^se students, pre- and posttest results from norm- 
referenced tests may not^how growth that may ihdeed have .occurred . It may 
take as long as three to four years' before growth is indicated with a norm- 
referenced measure simply because- the. instrument , Is not refined enough;. In 
cases like this, you may need to refine it further or use criterion- 
referenced/objectives-referericed measures that match the goals and objec- 
tives of the program. Of course, any such criterio.n-ref erenced measures 
would need to focus .specifically on what is being taught, and if the objec- 
tives were too broadly stated and measured, they too might not immediately 
show growth. ^ , . 

Again, for selecting a measure, it is critical to know why you are 
measuring, whom you are measuring, and what .decisions will be made based 
on the result'^s. 

The following discussion of various kinds of mea.sures is based 
primarily on Lecture Notes for a Testing Workshop , an article written by 
S. Valentine and M. Zieky and published by Educational Testing Service in 
1976. For purposes of discussion, we are presenting* classifications of mea- 
sures in contrasting pairs: 

(1) Objective — Essay 

(2) Aptitude — Achievement 

(3) Psychometric — Impressionistic 

(4) Group — Individual . ' 

(5) Paper-and-Pencil — Performance 

(6) Cognitive — Affective « 

Each of these is discussed briefly below. Keep in mind that these classi- 
fications are arbitrarily set and do overlap (i.e., an objective mfeasure 
may also be a paper-and-pencil measure) , 
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(1) ^Objectlve^ — ^^Essay'Measuries ' * 

The basic distinction is that in multiple-choice or 
objective testing, the most important person isT the item 
writer; Cs).he mtist iio* a good job or th^ test is worthless. 
As its name indicates ,. anybody can score an.objective test 
and do it correctly. in the essay test, the mos,t important 
• ' person is the test scor er and If (s)he do^ not do a good 
job, the test is wortnless. In multiple-choice measures, 
the student selects ^a response that is already prepared 
whereas in essay tests the student provides the response. 

The former may be considered a recognition operation, whil^ 

■ ^^-^ 

the latter is strictly recall. However, in both cases, the 

• ' ■ "V.. ^ 

student may be required to interpret, extrapolate, apply 

k 

information, analyze, synthesize, and/or evaluate, 

(2) Aptitude — Achievement Measures , • 

The dichotomy between these two kinds of measur^ is 
not strict, but the. different purposes are clear. The 
. aptitude test looks ahead and attempts to estimate how well 
you will do if you are exposed to some kind of instruction, 
The achievement test looks backward and attempts to estimate 
how well you have done after you have been exposed to some 
kind Q_f instruction. 

The problem is that there is no way to measure aptitude 
directly; you must use some kind of achievement;* An example 
of an aptitude measure is the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
which is used to estimate how well students will perform in 
college. To do so, it measures achievement in mathematics, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension. When using aptitude 
tests, one assumes that all who take them have had an equal 
opportunity to learn the necessary material, but this assump- 
tion is not true. We know, for example, that the SAT is not a 
fair test of aptitude for Puerto Rican students who use English 
as a second language because they have not had an equal oppor- 
* tunity to learn English with a native speaker of English, For 



a Spanish-flpeakltyg person, the SAT is a test of achieve- : * 
ment in English,, not aptitude for college work. 
Psychometric--lTnpressionistic Measures 

''Again, this is not a strict dichotomy, The difference 
is related to the objective-essay difference discussed above . 
The psychometric test is objective 4nd yields a score which 
is reported as a^numbfer. A correctf or appropriate response 
must be indicated for such tests in order to report scores. 

In an impressionistic test, a ^co're is sometimes 
reported, but the tester concentrates and reports on the way 
the person taking the test reacts, how (s)he do'es what (s)he 
does (e.g., is anxious, or self-assured; impulsive or 
hesitant; cooperative or uncooperative; talkative or quiet). 
The problem of impressionistic testing is like the pi^blem of 
essay testing: You have to put a lot of faith in the person 
giving the test; his/her judgment might change over ti^e, and 
different judges do not always ggr^with each other. Yet the 
impressionistic testers say that the psychometric testers throw 
away the most important information. 
Group--Individual Measures 

The^ split here i|p fairly obvious. The group test is 
cheaper because it is given to a lot of people at one time, 
but you cannot tell if all members of the group are interested 
in the test and are working on it. Also, you can't tell if 
all members of a group understand the directions and are answer- 
ing in the proper way. 

When tegting one person at a time, you can be certain 
about what (s)he is doing at every moment. Individual tests 
are necessary with young children and with special groups of 
adults such as the retarded. Individual testing is probably 
best, but there is not enough money and there are not enough 
people who know how to do it to use individual tests very often. 
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(5) \T!^p6r-and-Pencll — F^^fdrmanc^ Measures 

Jn a pap er-atid -pencil test, the sfcudentl answers questions 

about what (s)he would do in a particular si^juatiqn. In a 

performance test, the student does it, Pjerformarice tests are 

y^t^; important in many fields, but we do not .iuse them aa ^ 

oflten as' we should or would like to because thGy are not as 

' ■ \ . , ■ 

convenient as paper-and-pencil tests. Measuire^s that simulate 
^- '■'•!'' * . • ''i^ 

actual Jterformance have been developed. For e:(cample, in a 

paperrarid-pencil measure of ability do perform^; a specific 

chemi|||pl experiment, each student may proceed through a dif- 

f erentS set' and/or order of' questions depending upon his/her 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ ' * 

responses. One result of such a test is a supcessful experi- 
ment- while" the others are un^iiccessf ul , one possibly even cul- 
minating", in^ an explosion (still on. paper, of course). 

(6) Cognitive— Affective Measures^ 

Cogni^tive. -tests measure what people know while affective 
measures h^lp j^eterralne ^ow people f eel ; their attitudes, 
feelings, dndVbelief s. The problem with affective^ tests is 
that often ^eopite want to please the examiner and do not admit 
feelings,, belief s, or attitudes that they^ do not think are 
proper. If a person hates his/her school, (s)he will very 

rarely admit It, because we are supposed fo like our schools. 

■ ■ ■ ■ - i 

So if we just ask a multiple-choice question like tl\is: 
How do y6u 'f eel about your school? 

(A) I l^lke it very much. 

(B) It is OK., 

(C) I dp aot care about it. - ' . 

(D) I di.s^Like it very much. 

how many -people woiuld 'answer C or D, if these were their true 

• it ■ ■ y 

feelings? Is therd |a way, then, to measure attitudes, beliefs, 
and feelings? Gene^ily, it is best, to ask about behay^iors 
that relate to the tbpic in mind such as: "How often 
absent from school?*' or "When is. the last time you went 
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school function?" or "Would you like to see your school 
change In any major way? How?" Generalizations or in- 
ferences can then be made based on the answers to these 
. ' ^"^uestions. . 

Descriptions of, some specific external (published) measures are found 
in Appendix A~3. . 

ji^^-A!L^^ilS^jj£^ CO State Coals ' , 

Some types of nontesL measures (both external- and internal) that may be ^ 
used for the various state outcome , goals are indicated in the matrix on ' 
page 61. There is more detailed, information about measur.^s and goals in 
Appendices A-1 - A~3. Appendix A-1 illustrates in a matrix how' 243 instru- 
ments are matched with New Jersey State outcome goals. Appendix A-2 provides 
some basic information about characteristics of the' instruments in Appendix 
A-1. Appendix A-3 has greater detailed descriptions of many of, the measures- 
listed in- ApptMul i.x A-l and A-IL 

Wliile the iuiormnti.t)n hei'e shtMiKl lu> Lp you in the .selection and/or 
develop.ment of measures related' to state goals, you may encounter diffi- 
culties. State outcome goals 1, 2, 4, *5, 8, 9, and 12 can be measured to a 
certain extent by .paper-ancl~i)enci 1 measures ; however , even the.se ai; well as 
other goals recpiLre c^fher kinds oi' measuro.s, .such as observation techniques, 
questionnaires, and d i rect-peiM'onpnnct- measures. Further, the attainment of 
a goal Ltko 3, "to l)tnuMno an effective aiul re.spt)ns ib 1 1> contributor to the 
tU>c L.sion-maklug proccj^.se.s of lUc political and other i ns t i tut ion.s of the comr- 
,muuLty, state, country, and world/' cannot he fullv determLned for most stu- 
dents' since, hofoi'o tliey leave .sclioo'l , there are- t)nly a few oppt) r tun 1 1 ies 
aVjiLIahle^to demon.strate goal attalnnu>nt. AttItU(U> measures, observat. Ion 
siMlt>s/(Miee!( I Lsts, and mea.snr<-^ that: ust> simulattul eKperieni-es are po.ssl- 
billties In be used for pred letting, attainment n'' sucli a goal. Also, attain- 
ment of a liXi^'ll, "to develop an undo r^U audi n|; oi' Uia/hcv own worth, ' 
'alWlIties, piU ent ia li t le.s and Mml t Mt l(nij; , " cixw r.rldom be d I lee t Ly\. measureil 
with g,reat asjan ance a.s t ai^Miracy and va 1 M 1 1 v . Vov tills kind ol' i\ goal, 
an attitude miMsure a hnig with r.nmc (W).servat icnia I measuri\s might he luvst. 



New Jersey State Outcome Goals " 



~ Likoly source of evidence 



To acquire basic aklll'sMn obta^irilng Information, aolvlng 
p rob l-ema, thinking critically anJi coinmun lea ting effectively. 

To acquire a stock of basic Information concerning the 
principles of the physical, biological and social sciences, 
the historical record of human achievements and failures and 
current social inHues. 

To become an e f fee t ive and responsible contributor to the\ 
decision-raiiklng process^o of the political and other 
Inst It lit Ions of the comraxmlty, s tate , country and world. 

To acquire the knowledge » skills and understanding that 
permit him/lier to play a satisfying and responsible role aej 
both producer and consumer.- 

To acquire Job entry level skills and, also, to ac(inlre 
knowledge necessary Cor further education. 

To acquire the understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range of otlier people. 
Including but not limited to those with social ami cultural 
characteristics dlffi*ront from fils/hor own. | 

To ae-.(iuire tlie capacities t im playing satlMlylng .nul 
responsible rtileji In family life. 

To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, bt)th physical and mental. 

To ac(iuirl* the ability and the desire to express himself/ 
lierself creatively In one or more of tl^' arts, and Lt> 
iippreclate the aesLhetK expressions of other peoi>le. 

fo acquire an understanding of ethical prlnclple.s aiul values 
and the ability to apply tliem to his/her i>wn life. 

I'o ilevelop an inide i f» t aiul I ng i>t h|.s/her i>wn worth, abilities, 
potentialities and limitations. 

li> ll'iirn to en)i>y t lu« prtu ivifs ot learning and to accjnlre 
the skills neceiisarv tor a llletlme o\ eont.lnuous learning 
anii .ulaptatlon to ihangt'. 



Nontegt Maasures 
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Nevertheless, another- question arises: Should an individual's understanding 
of his/her ovm worthy abilit ies\ potentialities, "and limitations be evaluated? 
Do you need to know if the individual's perceptions are inflated or overly 
modest? if you are concerned with accurate measurement, yes. If you are 
concerned with valid measurement (that the measure tells us how one perceives 
oneself), no. For accurate measurement, you may be able to use independent 
judges to verify individuals' self -percept ion . Thus, by careful planning 
and instrument selection and/or development, you can auLicipate the diffi- 
culties and determine possibilities for assessing attainment of state out- 
come goals. 

You may :,lso encounter difficulties in assessing the attainment of 
sLate £rocess goals which are so closely related to Lhe outcome goals that 
it may be very difficult to judge them separately. For example, 'the attain- 
ment of a process goal like 1 which states that the public schools "shall 
provide instruction which 1,ears a meaningful relationship to the present and 
future need.-; aud/or iuLercsLs ol pupils" ,nay he achieved to a certai.. oxtenL 
il ii.sLruc-LLoii Ls direcLed Loward student aLLaiument of ail outcome goals. 
Therefore, to assess attainment of process goal 1 involves assessing the 
attainment of the outcome goals, at whatever level they are being achieved. 
In addLLion, however, such fhlngs as cliecklists, Leachei-observat i on scales 
to ho used by ^supei vLsoi-s, lesson pla.is, questio.u.aiies to he completed by 
teacher.^, and staff evaluation of Lhc curriculum aikl curr iculum materials 
can he used Lo focus primarily 0,1 the attainment; of the process goal. Then, 
Lhe data— oil outcome a.id p loc ess goa 1 s— shou Id he examuied together to 
identify where needs are. It is important to remember that the process goals 
are concerned wLlU Imj. the outcome goals are achieved. Afthough the attain- 
ment of a state process goa i like 7 that calls for the pulWic schools tcj pro- 
vidc "resouK-e.s tor education, used with maximum efficiency" can he partiafly 
assessed Independent of the a.sse..-.sment-|U^Llie outcoule . goa I s (that part dea 1- 
Ln^^^^ith iMovidlug re.-.ources -lor .'duca t 'i on ) , cvcnUci-,- there is a nectl t.; 
relate it (o outcome goa 1 .s sinc^ proces.-. j,Oa"l / r'equires assessment as to 
whetav.'- the resources are "used with maxinum cfticiency." Attainment of 
state outcome ^;oal.-. Is closely related to efficient u.se of r..sources. Hut 
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you must keep in mind that a school district may be using its resources 
at a maximum efficiency level and still not.be able to attain certain out- 
come goals at the desired level because of a number of factors, such as ' 
insufficient funds for additional needed resources, too high a standard 
set for attainment of some goals/obj ettives , problems in attaining other 
process goals as needed, and so on. 

In assessing attainment of state outcome and process goals; it is 
essential to remember that you are dealing with an interrelated structure. 
An assessment of needs cannot be made on the -basis of outcome goals alone 
or on the ^asis of process goals alone. The total picture must be re- 
viewed to ideiiLify needs. ^ ' 

Using Data to rdcntify Needs 

Once the data are collected, they need to be organized so that critical 
needs will readily be seen. On the following pages, Exaiitples D and E from 
charts oi noftls-assessmen t di]ii\ show liow' irUo datia \\\i[\ht bL organi'/ed for 
identifying ueetls. These examples iuciudu, and are extensions of, some of 
the material found in the^xamples A and C from needs-assessment plans that 
are found earlier in this chap t'er. 

After all the tiata are organizeti, thev slioirld be reviewed by tht* 
profess'Lonai staff in acct)rUanee wLth the administrative code. The pro- 
fessional staff should examine the data In terms o[ both the short- and 
long-range object-ives, (Uu:ermluing areas t)f student neods. Needs In rela- 
tion to thr prot'tvss goals- should aL>;o examined at tlrls time. T'lio fol- 
lowing procedure might be foiloweti: y 

(1) Compare the stautiarth; iov each i^hjeetivt* wlth'the data 
obtained from the various measures. 

(2) Check In rud tlunu* oliject ivos [ov whicli 1 t^vo 1 s oi pro- 
t itMtMicy are not currently being met. 

(\) Mxamlm^ the rt^J-clicckod t^bJetMlvcs. And thu^iUe, in lig.lu oi 

the thita, II tlu^ proticl(MU-v Uwfls si^t weii^ realistic autl/tu 
appropriate. Also cxamlnt^ the iutlicatt>rs used tt^ see if t hoy 
are app ropr i a( . (A ch'cc.R 1 (rs-t oi tiuestlous to ho askctl slnuit 
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kiiowK^li>', halilt,' 
am! altlliiJi':; 
that proiitlst' 
ptTsoiul ami 
iniblli: Ik-alLh. 
luUh |i|iV:;ii-;il 
aiiil iiu'iUal 



Shkli^l'; will iH 
wkv I'ii'.iirpttt'! 



.1. 



STANDAR-JS 

H^l'HCrANCY I,I^:^.S - MHASllRFS 



'HI': 



In^inw \\[\\ j;rjili' 
radrs H-^l 
raJrs lOMl 
i-ailo 12 



hdwr of 
slntlculs; nils- 
i'ipl iiuMl lor 
^;iiiokiii^; iMi ■ ' 




SAHllE 



RI'iSUL'I'S OF HKASIIRHS IISKD 



;;aiiipl/i ill 



Tli":i.' aJiiihi ill;,', (() Tlii)!ii*''iAt^Lin|', lo 

sim'kliii', iiicr; " ivfiular iiiin^klnj;: 

s;; la ^UMiK'S :*-7 0"; in p,vajk-; /i-7 

■10"; la Israeli's M \l 1„ ^^ra(les'H-9 

23;: 111 i;raclps 10-11 5^; lu j^rades lO-l 

10" in i^riuli' 12 fi;: in i^rado I? 



Oliu'lpliiieti for siiidklnp, on scliaol ■ 
Kroiiiul:;; 

O;; ^11 |',ra<h'S ^i-/ 

5;; 1(1 r,i--Jdi'S H-9 
UlZ'in i;rad('s 10 II 
lO''; In Ki-adr 1.' 

''aiiiiili' ol iMFiMits IndliMUvt: 

0'.. Ill j'j'adt's r-f iiiiiokr ro',nlaiiv 

0':, in \\\\u\r:, H-^) siiiokr rcrjilarlv 

r.- in rjadoii 10-11 :;iiioko ro};ularlv 

i"' in s;iadi' 12 smoke ri^inlarlv 



ill INDICATORS 



Sliopki'L'purs at 
local fdioppliif; 
editors complain 
ri'f»iilarly about 
iar^L' nurabers of 
Jitudonts in grades 
a- 12 liUullng 
li round siiioklii^; 
and lUtrring 
ar^M with clj^ar- 
oHc butts. 



"-'"^'1'' '^^1^^'^'"'" ronlt'iviia;:; appiMf lo Iv imrpjl l.ii i.', It iiuv tu> hooniso ol iu.;;ilhl. iim^I 1 1 Iii,:n,vss on llio pjrt ot jun 
to .idiiiii ih(Mr liiildivn ;;iiiolu\ I'von wlun lifov iiiav ;uii;pi'oi It lo lu' Iriio, ' 
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mim: e from cilikt of nehds assi^sshhnt data for 1976-7/ 



CrOALS 



To aajulrL' 
hanlr skills 
ill reading, 
wrkhfw and 
niaLlit'tiiatlc:! 



OIUHCTI.VES 



Bv fourth f^rade, 
shidi'iUs w;! IL bi> 
ahln to rjuntll'v 
the main idea 
aiu! supporting 
details as stated 
In material read. 



STAMmi 

EXPECTANCY I.liVFLS MEASURES 



,«K 6I: aU [oiirth- 
[;rador;i vUl hv able 
to correetly answer 
a ratio of 4 oul of 
5 question:; related 
to (his objective on 
the M.J. Statewide 
A^;sessiiient 
Test. 



of the fmirth- 
p,raders will be able 
to t'orrecilv respond 
to all ([uesLlons on 
the Informal luMdlin; 
IniMitorv, 



HO' of (lie fourth- 
jV'adcrs ul U no 
iiU'ai Ion of prohlis'i:: 
nn (his ohji;e( Ivi' hi 
the (eacher';; aiici'- 
diXal re^-ords. 



NJ<.JUt\njide 
Ass essnien^ t TeMl 
I'n Readier"" 



V 



Int'onnal read tup, 
inventory In 
whleh .stiidi'n(s 
will he askt'd, 
alter ;illeiit 
reading, of a 
pap,e or less, (o 
read orally the 
parts that answer 
spec I fir fpu'S- - 
tlons (I.L\, wha( 
Is (he main idea, 
re. id siMiiel 



or prove 



Idea, e(e.). 



le.K'tier i; anec- 
dotal riu'ords 



SAMPLE 



AU fourth-grade student'. 
- whole pojinlatlon tested 



All fourth-grade students in 
the following 10 elassrooiiis: 

Sehoi^l . liooiii Nnniht^rs 

r "" 

Martin Luther King 101, lOV 
Thomas Jefferson :!ll, 
Jane Adams 
John \\ Kennedy 



!), 10'), 111 



The sample rnnslfid; of: 1/;^ cif 
all fonrth-gradiTs; .i represinta- 
\ Ive iiaiiiple' In (eiaiis of agr, ^t-x, 
raee, grades (haia^l on s{ndenl 
rtH'ohls), ni'li'liborliood eharard^'r ■ 
is( ics within ihe sHiool di:;( iM , 



as- sampU' in above 



RESULTS OF 
MEASURE USED 



INDICATORS 



%l of all. fourth- , 
graders correetly 
answered a ratio of l\ 
ant of 5 questions re- 
lated to this ohjec- 
tlv(^ on the State- 
wldn Assessment Readlnf 
Test 



%l of those given an 
la formal reading In- 
viMitory I'orrenlv re- 
sponded to (|uesll(ins 
relateii to (his ob~ 
jerllve 



1,. ot tlios(> m (he 
I'lasiit's sam|ih«d were 
Indiraf.'d ns having 
probKmis in reading re- 
lated (0 Mils objce" 
1 Ive; In the reiiialiiln); 
')V| 110 'piaibli'm was In- 
dieatej rt'lnted to this 
objett ive 



Records in 
cumulative 
l:oldGr.s, in- 
cluding read- 
ing test- re- 
sults, recordn 
of parent- . 
teacher con- 
ferences, 
samples of 
teacher made ' 
tests results 
and student 
work, etc' 
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indicators is given earlier in this chapter.) If there is 
a doubt, you should look at other indicators (If they are 
available) and/or reexamine the way in which the standard^ 
were set. This should be done for the objectives not red- 
checked to be certain that you are adequately measuring 
attainment of all objectives. 
(4) Once you have decided that the standards are, indeed, 

appropriate, put a blue star opposite those objectives which 
are most critical. The needs related to objectives dealing 
with the basic communication and computational skills must 
be planned for if achievement is below the state standards. 
The other needs may be ranked in terms of priorities set by 
the district's professional staff, including those needs in 
the area of the process goals. 
Remember, too, that data regarding the statewide assessment program 
■are available from tlio New Jorj;ey Oopartment of Kducalion, Interpretation 
Guidelines are available each year that tell you how to interpret the Dis- ^ 
trlct Level Reports, BuiUing Level Reports, Classroom Level Reports, and- 
other report options. 
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Notes 

3. For Example A, expectancy levels vary by grade. Generally the trend 
is to increase the expected level by grade. Note, however, that for 
cigarette smoking the expectancy levels drop with each grade level. Th<ji 
expectancy levels should take account of the fact that more and more stu- 
dents do smoke as they get older regardless of what th^ school is able to 
do. 

The measures in this example include no standardized tests." 
Evaluation should include tests where appropriate, but other types of 
measures such as performance tests, teacher observations, and conferences 
should be used as well. 

The sample column shows that it is not necessary to collect data on 
every student to evaluate the performance of a district. Of course, as the 
sample size gets smaller, the amount of random error in -the results in- 
creases. (See Appendix B~l iof a brief discussion of sample sizes and as- 
sociated sampiin^^ errors.) 

2. The levels of proficiency in Examples B and C are in terms of the 
percentage of students that (a) obtain a given score or higher and (b) 
perform In a spor.ifLc way on a specific task or In a spocif Lc. situation. 
The measuies in' th^iso examples consisr of <^ tandard i/.etl tegts (external 
measures) , internal measures, and teacher observations. 

The sample column shows that it is iio^L uec(\ssary to collect data on 
every student; but wliere information on every studeVit is available (Example 
C), it is used. The sample is described in terms oi' specific classes and 
student character is tics. 
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Purpose of This Chapter ' 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss program improvements through 
adaptation of current programs, adoption of new programs, and supervision 
or in-service training that will help you attain yoifr stated goals, objec- 
tives, and standards. , 

Definition of Program Improvemen t 

Your educational program, the curriculum, refers to your district's 
or school's Gbtalplan for learning, the purposes for which are specified 
by your goals, objectives, and standards. Various curiicular programs or 
areas/courses of study— such as communication skills, mathematics, social 
studies— make up the total educational program. 

A program, as the word is used in this chapter, means more than a 
set of courses or unit^ of study. It means a plan for l earning, arranging 
for students to he exposed to a certain kind of content (books', films, 
exhibits, and so on) and certain kinds of experiences and modes of presenta- 
tion that will help thorn acquire cortainSklnd/of skills and knowledge. If 
the needs analysis you have carried out luu: indicated that your students 
are not acquiring the skills and knowledge you have specified l,i your goals 
and objectives, there may l,e sdmething wrong wiMi your plan. 

Program ImprovtMiu-nt may involve (1) Mu" adoption cu- adaptat ion 
of an rducMtional program. (1') i !„■ pror.-,.;.-; -ol supervising I us I'rurl i oua ! 
programs, aud/cn- (!) .inservl.-c. t ,M,lu-r training to improv.- the quality of 
.•ducat Ion In vour distrU-t\ This Hu ludc-s making appropriate and .u-cessarv 
to .•urr..Ht c-urrlrUlar^,rog,ams and d.- v.- I op i ng lu-w .•urrirular pro- 
•'" "h'''^ '1'^' fntormation ohratued t i om t he needs assessment. 

On tlu- following pages, yon will t Ind information cmi what y.Mi can do 
for program improvement or srl.Ttion. This informal ion should give /von 
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some ideas about how to improve the curriculum you now have and offer 
suggestions on how to develop new curricular programs. For additional 
information, you may wish to consult texts on curriculum development 
and other resources available from the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development in Suite 1100, 1701 K Street, N-W. , Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

What Is Required' 

Your various curricular programs sliould blend to make an educational 
program that provides for quality education in your district. More speci- 
fically, the New Jersey Administrativo Code (NJAC 6:8-3.4) requires that 
each educational program shall: 

1. Be consistent with written go^^iy^^ obj ec t ives , and identified 

pupil needs. / 
? . I) V e L o p i 1 ul L V i thi a 1 ' t a 1 lm 1 1 s and i n t c r e s t : ; a nd servo d i. v e r s o 

learning'; ^;tyle.'; t^ motivate pupil achievement. 
3. Provide for contir^uous learning through an effective arti- 
culation between and among the districts and schools* 
A. rrevicle all pupil. s continuous access to sufficient programs 

and services of a library/media facility, classroom collection, 

or both, to support the educat ioj^ial program (curriculum). 

Provide all pupils; j^ui.dance and cy-^unsf^ L i ng to a.ssi.st in career 

and academic p la nn Lug,, 
{). Provide a continuum of educational [)rograms ami servii-.es for 

all handicapped (Jiildren, pursuant to Law ami re)\u I at ion . 
7. Provide h i 1 ing.ua.l prog,ram.s tor pup i h; whosi^ clomLnant languag,e 

is not I'ln^^l ish, pursuant: to law and | rej\u 1 a t ion. 

Provide compen.sa to I'y educat i(Mi [M'og.rams lor [)uim1s, inirsuant 

to ,laW'. ctnd rt^j',11 lat ion, 

Prov idL^:^.-a 1 1 pupils equal educational oi^inu" t un i t v , inir.suant to 

■ . . ^ - 

1 aw 'ti\\(\ rr)-ulat ion . 
10. i^'o/C^de career .awarcntvss and \'ocational education, i>ursnaiU: 
t o 1 aw and regu 1 at i o^i . s 
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11. Provide educational ;^pr)qrtunities for exceptionally gifted 
and talented pupi],,^'^ 

- / t ■ . 

ShQuld You Chanr,e Your Curriculum ? ' ' ■ ' - . V . >■ 

I£ your curriculum adequately meets the needs of your students in all. 
^tftese^^cespects, should you change It? The answer is no. ' The T & E legis- 
lation d«es not require all' scho^F.districts to have the same or even s imi- 
lar programs.; Mo rpovcr, there i^nqthing in the legislation that prohibits 
schools from con tiding wit^ire^l^^g programs . The only requirement the 
Administrative .Cb'de. does m-lfc^*s."S^^ districts' aelect program, that 
meet the needs of fljelr • studcrtts- "it^n- organ'ized way. 

F.ven if there .are appar'grit weaknesses or inconsistencies in your 
school's or your district's ti^rriculum,' it may not be necessary to develop 
an entirely new%4ram or to^ghahge your program at all. Working within 
the OKlsting educational program o ft eiV pos^rLh le and more pract i o.al . , A 
.-.troug and weil-planued progKm of romediatioii in reading, for example, 
might do more to improve students' skills than a new program. .- Also, educa- 
tors In ar^as heavily populated with children whose first J^inguage is not 
Kngiish have found tha't a bilingual approach to currieulum can ror^ult in a 
dramatic iiiiproveiueut in vcaillng . 

IW. oi lun- ipie.-it ions ^ijo ask about your curriculum are those: Are your 
ourfe.u programs produc iijg tlu- desired student outcomes (t;i,aptcr l on needs 
as.sc-ssmeiit address.'s ihU; quest iou.) .uul i.ave your programs iu-eu luoperly 
impiomeuted? (S.-c Chapter . ) ^There is a cou.s Ide rah ] e dlttereuce between 
a program on paper and oiiy in the ela.;sroom. Better Imp lemen ta f ( on "o f 
eKistlnj., prog.rams can be accomp I [.-died tluough supervisor aud ' in-serv ice 
tralulu)', , \. . ' "i^ 

Ha lanc i ni^ Yodr - ly Your .-,11 r r i en 1 urn pr oh lorn may lie 

au admlulstrativ*-, one that. can be solved by reor^.an i :-.a 1 i ou . ' For .-xample, 
an educational prog.ram may be luovidinc to?, many course'.-, tor lIu- teach ing, 
stall to handle' and lor tin- students to absorb. One way to malu- ;;uch a 
program m'o re maua!.,eable is hv com!,iniug r.-lated subfects into ojie broad 
Meld, .nns Is done in Knglis-li hv combining, .spelling, composition. 



and literature 'into a single field of language arts or combining history 

and geography into social studies or American history and American litera- 

ture into American studies. Coordinating, programs in thirf^^way can injcrease 

' ..... s ^ ■ ' ^ ^ . * 

.tedfbhing efficiency and give students what the New Jersey Administrative^ 

Code refers ,to as "a sense of tTie interdisciplinary nature- of knowledge and 
tlie interrelat edness of learning.'' 

^Seeking Outside Help . If there is a serious weakness ^n your 
curriculum .01; if therq is something wrong and you are not certain how to 
pinpoint.it, you may want to seek outsicle help — from the Educational Improve- 
ment Centers (EICs) , consulttints , or me^ifijbers of your community. Appendix E 
contains potential sources of informatipn and assistance f rom^.outside the 
•immediate community. Many schools conduct in-service training programs, to 
give their faculty and administration, npw^ipsights , Aleas , and techniques 
about dif ferent aspects of. education. Another' way of enhancing the educa- 
tional program is through independent study by staff member?. A coniflion 
procedure for approaching curriculum problebs is to appoint a comm^^tee of 
faculty, administrat ion, 'parents , and other interested mejattfers of the. com- 
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munity ,to identify problems and suggest ideaf?, community resources, and 
guidelines- . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

^ . • . . ^ ; ■ ; 

What to JLookrfor in a. Curriculum - . . ' ' . 

There are a number of things to look in any curriculum, .whether it is a 



current one' yoy are evaluating cw: a ^ew one .you are thinking of adopting. 

Hefre a're some of the more impojr^^^nt cotisiderat ions : ' 

jP Sequence , Every plafi Vor ^earjjing involves some" kind of sequence or^^ 

order of ' learning experiences. As Hilda Taba explains in CurriculuA De- . 

velopment : Theory and Practice ^Nfew, York: Harcourt, Bra9e, Jova^ovich, 

, 1962), ''Certain ^general principles apply in iplanning any o,f these 

;SGqUences such as" tlie prihciT)»lc of moving from the known to the unknown, 

from th^ simple to ^the complek> from t\e. arialysis ol concrete expei^*lenc^s 

to developing generalizations,** , ' 

' • Is the cdntent- of the schbolNl^s mathera^atics program, for example, 
\ ■.">', • * , 

matched with the appropriate learning experience.s to assure a logical 
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sequence that will enable students to progress from something like simple 
theorems tro complex original problems? And what happens between each 
learning stage? Ea the program designed to give students the opportunity 
to rest and reVi.ew what they ha\;e learned? Are the- steps from one plateau 
of learning to the next small enough to efiable slower ntudents to keep up 
without borii\g the more able ones? 

Balance and B readt^h and Depth . Does the curriculum cover the amount 
of' material it is supposed to cover while at the same time explaining in 
^ adequate depth the more important aspects of that material, those principles 
or underlying truths that the student can apply in other areas of learning? 
In an English progrhm, a curriculum unit based on iShakespeare 's * maj or tra- 
gedies, for example, might Cover five plays and provide a detailed treatment 
of certain "aspects of tly^-^^^^pj^^^^^^ illuminate the nature of. tragedy and 
the drama as well as. the structure' oT>>oetry . Such a curricular u^it should 
,give students not only exposure to^6me of the world's great drama but also 
an understanding of theater and poetry that could be applied- across all 

^literature. y . ^ , 

Appropriateness . A curriculum cannot be viewed without a knowledge,^ 
of the students who will be^^ exposed to it. Teachers must match curricular 
programs with students. TheVragedies of Shakespeare, while stimulating . 
and effective material for students with high-level reading skills, woulS " 
pro*bably be to^allf inappropriate for other students for whom a well-planned 

' unit based orr newspapers and magazines would be more constructive and 
motivating. . ^ 

<?> (f* ' " < . 

S^elecfcion of New Courses 

It, may be that to provide what is needed you will have to add some new 
courses. This will mean developing your course-content ouliline aad then 
adopting or ^idapting a successful program developed by another school dis- 
trict, i!^esearch) and development unit, or publisher, or developing your own 
materials. . ' , 

First, you will have to go through a planning stage. In addition -to 
the objectives you have set for your overall program, you must decide upon 



another set of specific objectives that relate to the program area or course 
of study — such as history, English, science — that you need. If you have 
decided that you need a course to introduce eighth and ninth graders to 
natural science, for example, what aspects of physics; chemistry, geology, 
and astronomy do you Wcint them to l^arn and ' on what level? Should your 
course be primarily a descriptive one that will give your students an 
informed appreciation of science and the scientific method? Or will it 
involve tasks that require them to do the actual investigative work of 
physicists and chemists? Will the course call for laborajtory as well as 
classroom work? Will you base the course on one textbook and ' laboratory 
projects or use a variety of library resources or possibly have tlie stu- 
dents devise their own textbooks based on their reports from the field and 
the laboratory? In other words, your pljujjiing for & new course to meet the 



.needs of your studfents should focus on answering the following questions: 

(1) What are the objectives of the new course ai^ how do these 
conform with the overall goals and object iv^ you have for 
your students? 

(2) What is to.be the specific content of the course in light 
of the objectives? 

(3) Will additional resources be needed d.f you add this course 
and, if so, what ate they? ' 

Selecting a Successful Program . Today there are hundreds of programs 
that have been developed by practitioners in school^istr icts across the 
nation* For most of these programs ^there is available e\?itfence'of effec- 
tiveness with students. The EIC in your region' can discuss these program 
options with you, assist you in adapting thfem to your needs, and provide 
staff training, if required, ' ^ , " 

Deciding on Published Material . If you have your course objectives 
clearly in mind and you decide to buy published material, your most diffi- 
cult problem will be in choosing the rfght publisher. There are many^pub- 
lishers in the education field today, and you may have to see several before 
you find the material that fits your plan.. Be sure to find out if the pub- 
lished material has-been field tested with students; and what, the evaluation 
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results were. 

♦ 

PgXgl°£^ng_Yo ur Own Material . This' is a very different matter. 
Curriculum development is a complex subject that has filled large books 
and cannot be discussed in such a small space without risklng.oversimplif i- 
cation. The n'ature of the project will vary, of course, according to the 
kind of course it is and the objectives it is designed to achieve. Courses 
developed in the 1950s such as the Chemical Bond Approach Project at Earlham 
College,, the Physical Science Study .Committee physics course developed a*t 
MIT, and the Harvard .Project physics course kept teams of college and high 
school science teachers busy for as long as six or "seven years. On the 
/ other hand, some textbooks in English have been written in six' months. 

Most textbooks are written like any Other book. The author begins with 
• an outline or blueprint of what the book will- contain and then follows the 
outline, unit for unit, until the book is completed. If two or more authors ' 
are involved, as is often the case, they may revieweach other's work ad they 
go along. If every tiling works out as planned, the contents of, the material ' ' 
should lyatch the objectives of the course point for point. Before you decide 
to develop new materials, however, be sure to find out what already exists. 

. Rgj^lg^L-and^Ixg ut, of New Courses . Whether you are preparing your own 
course, adopting a program, or using published materials, what you have ' 
first is an untried course as far as your district or^ .school is cQncerned. ' 
So the next phase /s a careful review and tryout to determine if what you"" 
have is what you^ant and need. This part of curriculum development or 
implementat Ionian rafig^ in scope from a review by committees and a year's 
tryout by teachers in 'all schools in the district to review by one or two 
colleagues and experimentation by one or two classes inside a single school. 
The purpose of all reviews and tryouts is the same: to determine whether 
the course doe.s the job it is intended to do and, if not, why not 

S^aps In the Program Improvement Process * . 

You cannot begin improving your pi^gram untH -you have identified your needs. 
Since needs assessment was discussed in Chapter 3, it will not be dealt 
with here other than to say that when you plan for program improveme^it each 
year, you will have to decide which needs you must meet in the given 



year and what program areas addresB them. Once thi's prerequisite is 

taken care of, there are three steps to program improvement: analysis * 

qf course, development of a plan, and implemer/tation of the plan. 

However, before you begin on these steps toward program improvement, 
you need to answer the .question: Did your dJ^strict /school develofiiprocess 
goals in the goal-development stage? If soL did those goals describe a 
desirable educational process for developing .^our program? If the answer 
is no tio either of these questions, you will have to identify your process 
goals — that is, identify the unique characteristics of the educational 
process for the. program area(s) under consideration. Remember, needs 
assessment tells you where you are in terms of yaur goals, objectives, and 
standards. The d'ifference between (a) where you are and (b) your goals, 
objectives, and standards defines your needs and their urgency. What is 
equally essential for program improvement iS to know the difference between 
what your educational practices (or processes) are now and what yau want them 
to be. Knowing this helps you decide how much your program needs to changs. 

With the need^ and the program area(s) that address them identified 
and the 'desirable educational practices defined, you are ready to fdllow 
the steps toward program improvement. These steps are nicely explained Ifi 
materials developed by Charles Barthe^ Jean Sadenwater, Art Spangenberg and 
Dottie Wilson of the . Edu45|ational Improvement Center-Central, The following 
pages contain some information from^ ^heir materials. ^ . 

A nalysis of Cause . This step toward program improvement involves the 
analysis of each existing -program that contributes .to each-need and the 
identification of possible improvements, |iicluding the development of a 
rationale for those changes. For each program area under consideration, 
you can develop a worksheet somewhat like the example shown on the^fol- 
lowing page . 4 , ^ . 

Each member of the staff rqs[3&nsible for instrilction in each program 
area shoyld contribute to the arvaj/ysis-of-caus^ process by filling out a 
worksheet. Everyone filling out> ^t:by a- worksheet first refers to the identified 
needs addressed by the program^ area and lists if? column I the specific pro- 
gram efforts related to each identified need. Each person then decides what 
changes need to be made and puts thes^e in column' II, numbering each sugges-ted 
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Analysis of Cause Worksheet 



Program Area; 



By 



r 



What We Are Doing Now 



/ 

Etc. 



II . 

What Changes Need 
To Be Made' 



( 



III 

Why 



Etc, 



change to correspond to what is listed in column I. For each suggested 
change, a rationale should be givep in column III, numbered to correspond to 
What IS in the first two columns. Once everyone has completed his/her work- 
sheet, the staff can discuss this infor'mation and reach con^ensu-s on what 
changes nee^o be made. This list of propos^ -changes will become the basis 
for progranf-level objectives.' " *' ' 

Following is a checklist of some o^ the things you might change to 
improve a program: ^ ^ . } 

(1) Learning styles, such as student interests .and -achievements 

(2) Teaching styles,, such as lecture method, giided-discovery 
approach, problem solving, and ihdividual/independent study 

(3) / Instructional/ strategies, \uch as specific programs fron) ( 

publishers or other schools 

(4) Classroom management, such bs total-group instruction, 



S3 



small-group instruction, and learning centers 

(5) Instructional •equipment/material, such as specific media 
and sifpf^lemental'materials 

(6) Organization, such as s^lf-contained classroom, flexible 
scheduling, and team teaching 

(7) Physical environmlfct, such as lab areas, areas for large- 
group instruct ion, areas for small-group instruction 

(8) Policy making, -sm^h as administrative decisions and board 
decisions v * , 

Rememb^ir, thii^ is only a partial list of suggested ttiing^ you might consider 
in making program changes. You will,\o£ course, be able to^add,to this 
list. ^ ^ , - * . 

Development: of a Plan . Once the analysis--of-cause process is completed 
and proposed changes are identified as prSbgram- level objectives, you are 
ready to develop a plan for implementing the changes. 

First, fill in ano^ther worksheet like the one you used in the analysis- 
of-cause-p^ocess but in this:. one indicate the staff's consensus on what 
changes need to be made and why. Then have the staff look at all recommended 
changes in column II and code thetn a,s follows; 

(1) . Place a US^ by each statement of recommended- change that the 

group agrees represents'-a simple change that can be made 
within the district /school/classroom using existing strategies 
• for supervision of instruction." 

(2) Place a UD.by each statement^ of change ' that, requires in-service 
teacher "^training. ' * 

(3) Place an A/A by - each statement of recominend.ed change that the ^ 
:,roup agrees can be made by d^ii$ipt±ng/adaTpt±ng an existing 
program, part of a program, or combination of programs or 
their parts. . (Of cauVse, prior to this, a search of existing 
programs would have already bfen made through the EICs, pro- 
gram catalogs, consultants, etc., and possible changes would 

' already have beeti identified from these sources as well as / 

from a.. review of the current district/school programs.) 
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(4) Place a D by each recommended-change that can be^ made as 
a result of ''in-house" development activity. (Since such 
activity is usually complex and time consuming, you will 

^probably do this only when nothing else can satisfy your- 
■ needs. ) . 

(5) Place a £2 next to each recommended change that can be made 
^ by utilizing outside development resources such as Title 

IV-C, Compen^tory Education Research and Development money. 
(Remember that thisT too, is time consuming and makes addi- 
tional demands on. your developmental process.) I 
Once the coding above i,s completed\ review column II, the changes needed to 
be made. If every one is coded, you have identified strategies for making 
the agreed-upon changes and you are ready to prepare your plan for imple- 
menting those changes: If you find, however, that you do not. have all the 
strategies for making essential changes for a specific need, determine 
whether: (a) it is still possible to make significant gains on your need 
by making the changes you can make/ or (b) you need to put a hold on work- 
ing on this need for this year and identify what can be worked on inits 
place, or (c) you will do what is necessary this year to be ready to work 
on the original need 'next year. 

To make your pl'an, you might use a format somewhat like\he following: 





Plan for 19— 


A 

Program-Level 




c 

Responsible 


Time 


D 

Line 


E 


•Obj ec tives 


Plan 


Individuals 


Start 


End 


Evaluatiop 


(Changes to 
be made) 


(Activities) 

v 


(Names or 
Positions) 


(Dates) 


(Dates) 


(Standards) 
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Transfer your change statements (column II of your Analysis of Cause 
Worksheet) ybo column A of the plan since these are your program-level 
objective^ y\n column B and next to each change, list the activities to 
be carried out to make the change. Column C should list the person or 
position (e.g., principal of each school) responsible for each change, 
while- column D shows the time span required to carry out the activities 
for each change. Respond to column E, the evaluation, by answering the 
'following questions: 

* (1) How will you know if you are successful and to what degree 
you have been successful? 
(2) How will you know what is right and what went wrong with 
the process? 

Chapter 5 deals specifically with program evaluation which you should 
include in your plan for program improvement . 

Implementation of ^^^^^^j^^'^ ,* Now. you are ready to implement your 
plan. Carry out the plansr^'^ti" outlined and monitor progress through on- 
going/ formative evaluation. wYou may find that changes will be needed. 
Make the necessary chang^^but keep your colleagues in your school, the 
district office^, and the county super intendent ' s office informed about 
them. You will find them and the EICs helpful in implementing your, plan. . 
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INFORMATION FOR ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 



CHAPTER 5 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



The Evaluation Improvement Program 
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Fur2osg.._^j_Thl s Chapter 



\ 



The purpose of ^his chapte^is to explain progrim evklVatlon. The chapter 
will define evaluationsand related terms; Indicaee the Uegal requirements,, 
and discuss aspects of designing an evaluation inciHldina, reference to what 
kinds of dataware collected and how they are collected. '\ ► 

■ ■ ■ / . • • ■ r •; , \ . 

Evaluation is a systematic process , to determine tHe value a\d success of 
Rr"ogram,s, projects, and materials in relation to , the achiever^ent of goals, 
objectives, and standards set by the district (NJAC 6:8-1. 1).\ It in- 
cludes the collection of both qualitative and quantitative dat^^pius the 
tnaking of value judgments about that data. \ . 

Evaluation an essential part of the administration of any 
educational activity — from a single classroom lesson to a massive curri- 
culum development project—for without it^ you cannot be faithful 1 
goal of quality education. 

The purpose of any evaluation is to provide information to 
makers so that decisions about what to do next can be based on facts 
rather than guesses or hunches. 

Every program,' project, or activity in a school system has some 
specific goal or goals which should l;ave been clear and explicit before 
the activity ^b^gan. But often the goals of an activity are unclear or 
unknown. .In thfe evaluation. process, the first task is to define the. goals 
of the program to be evaluated and state them as specific objectives. 
Goals are ^he things we continually ast)ire to; objectives are^ the accom-'^ 
plishment§ we actually expect to reach. Chapters 1 and 2 focused on goal 
setting and objective setting respectively. ' ' , 
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• ^ 

Once you know the goals and objectives of a program, you must then 
define the procedures and activities that are, or will be, utilized to 
achieve the objectives. ("Program Implementation/Selection," Chapter 4, 
addressed this.) When you kn^ the obJect;ives and profc^dures of the 
projiam, you then design techniques for gathering information about, 
reaching those objectives and recording the procedures. This is your 
evaluation design and the data-gathering techniques you select will m-e^ti'. 
locating anc} developing measuring instruments such as 'tests, pupir recc/rd 
forms, and so forth. Material in Chapter 3, "Needs Assessment_,j^|^^ovided 
informati6n regarding internal ^nd external measures,-. course- it is" 



evaluat;.4^3nJ*!®fe^^^ program 
yo^'pkv^-d&^^Mt' data about proce- 



best and eastest to plan your program 
^implementation/selectimi' because * ^ften. yot^^n-^6^H^^ about prp 

dures an4 the reachinjg^ of .ctg^.^'^^iv,es as part of the program itself. At 
intervals during the proj ecf^d'nd^^ae its end, ^ou summarise the data, draw 
conclusions about the program ' s^tmc^ and. make decisions about 

what changes sh^)uld be made in the future' • " * ' 

■ ■ ' ■ '* ■ / ■■ ■ ■ . 

Legal R gaHj:I. ements for EvaluationJ 

According to the Administrativfe^Code, evaluation procedures are to be \ 
developed and implemented to provide for the continuous and coiri^rehensive 
reviei^Tof piipn progress toward district and school goals ^nd program 
objectives. The evaluation is to be conducted by teaching staff members ^ 
under the direction to f t^h'<5K , chief school' administrator and should include 
coi^tju^tation vith parents ^or^ardiatts of pupils. f'urther , ' the results 



°^ jP^..^^^^^ict*s eValuat|on-*p]Vi are to"be reported 'annually to the dis- 
trict board of education at a public meeting ^NJAC 6:8-3.7). jff 



Some Key Con c ^ep ts ^ j^^^ 

When people hear the word ''ejJ^B|rt>n, negative and unpleasant images 
of ten come to mind. The kind^^^valuatipn that is most threatening and 
unpleasant is the "pass-fail'' or "good-bad" kind. The technical name for 
this' is summative evaluation,' a clear-cut investigation of whether some- 
thing is. good or bad, effective or ineffective, worthwhile or worthless, 



workable or unworkable. In edac^tion, summative evaluation helps determine 
whether materials are to be used or rejected 'and programs continued modi- 
fiecT^ or droppe<i. 

In f ormativfe, ev£iluatlon, the purpose of which is to improve a program 
as you evaluate it, you l^^lement changes based on your findings as the ' 
program progresses 'rather than waiting until the end to make a decinlon. 
Person^ trained in e^xperimeiital methodology are often unhappy with tjiis ' ^ 
process; the experimentalist wants to take a detached view of a whole pro- 
ject without "contaminating" it with ongoing changes . In the real educa- ^ ' 
tional world, however, programs ch^npe as they progress . (whether we wish it 

"Hi • ' * 1 ■ 

or not), and the task of. evaluation is to keep ttack of these changes and 
analyze thfeir effects radher than complain about confounding variables. 
. In most modern notions of educational management, curriculum 

.development , . and evaluation, ii^jectives" is a .key concept. Most human 
enterprises— rcertainly all educational en^Jerpr is.es — have objectives. But 
in many instances, the objectives of an^edUcational program are. unclear of 
unknown. Identification of objectives should be part, of all planning and 
decision-making processes.' Even if a {ijrogram has no explicit objectives , 
the evaluktor of the 'program miist^ end^vor >to identi:^y them. Objectives 
are those milestones that we do, in fact," reach vtn the ^th to the Coa'ls. 
An objective is an event we .wish, tp, have occur. - . 

' : • , i I ' ' .^^ ■) . ^ ' ' . • 

Def ining Wh^t Is To Be Eva i ^lu'^^ted \ , - 

Before the current national concern about educational evaluation, .most : 
educational plans and proposals consisted of lists of procedures and prac- 
tices. The traditional curriculum guide devotes little space* to pupil- 
behavior objectives but discusses at length .the procedures and- materials 
that will , be given or applied to .the student. It 'explains what teachers 
wiil do tp students^ but not what' should happen to students as a result, 

/ Modern evaluation tnethdds include human-performance bhanges as program 
objectives; but you -must, still specify the procedures, practices, techniques 
'knd. materials ydii will use to reach those objectives.* When yoy evaluate a 
program, you^i^^/detjfermining wtiether the practices you employed resulted in 



achieving the desired objectives. If you find that a program ha<?\p^"^eheci . 
^ its objectives 'but you have neglected to analyze and recor^ the {^rocd^ures 
and techniques that were used, ybu have failed iii your evaluat ion/ '^^i^'^ th 
other hand, if a prograsii fails to meet its objectives, It may be fl^t' t^^e 
proposed techhiques never were 'employed , in which' 0^2' you failed afain 
because you still do not know if these techniques are effective. Evalua-^ 
tion, then, must collect data about both objectives and arocedures. 

A procedure should be described clearly and specifically enougll so 
that the evaluator can be certain it is taking place. To . say that a program 
uses the "inquiry approach" or "an individualiised technique" does not really 
indicate clearly what is happening in, the program, since thl'se terms, can be 
, construed in hundreds ofjways. As wi*th performance objecti|es, all terms 
used in the description of a procedure should be defined inv^^yBir opera- 
tional context. Moreover, you sjhould know' the criteria for deciding whether 
or not the particular procedure (activity, approach, technique) specified in 
your program is, in- fact, being followed— especially if thi? procedure 'is 
novel or subject to many interpretations. , ° , / 

Some or all of the following characteristics are useful, in defining 
any procedure? ' . 

• People performing the technique: teachers,^ specialists, aides, 
^or others; their special skills and backgrounds as they relate 

to' tha program ^ ' . ' 

" • People affectpd by the program: papils, teachers,, parents-, or 
anyone else on ^ the receiving end of the program; special attri- 
butes of the people affedted; basis, for deciding which persons ,^ 
are selected or served 

• Practices: what the persons operating the .program actually- dp 
and what the- people affected actually do ^''*^'^IiL_. 

• Materials and facilities:' what equipment', supplies * institiit'ional . 
materials, rooms, buildings, etc., are Employed in the 'program 

• Expenditures: what the cost is of each program apt ivity; what 
, .costs are officially charged to the ' pro^ram;^. what charges ate . •/ 

paid from .other sources in the budget; what the expenditures are 
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for program time^ space, depreciation, etc. ^ » ^. 

• Schedule: the periods tn <^hi,ch certain activities take place; 

the projected deadline dates for completing activities aijid • / 

achieving objectives ' ' - 

The objectives of a prbgrdm are the payoff of its activities; they 
are variously known as the effects , outputs , products , behavioral changes ,'.', 
and impac_t. By any name,' they ^are the reason for being of the program, the 
desired outcomes againsjt which the value of the program is .assessed, if 
the objectives are well-stated, the evaluatibn of their achievement is , 
^straightforward — either by direct measure of the behavior stipulated ±i the 
objective or indirect inference based on the measurement of some related 
variables. Most affective and attitudinal objectives are in this latter 
class; we make inferences about student mQtivation by recording changes in 
dropout rate, rate of participaticln in co-curricular activities, or by a 
questionnaire. Although some people believe that questionnaires constitute 
a djjfrect measure of attitude, they are really an indirect measure of mental 
\ states, and this should ^^e recognized in the design or interpretation of 
self-report questionnaires or opinionnaires . The ^evaluation design sliould 
stipulate what dir^ect or indirect measures will be used to evaluate the out- 
comes of the program, ^ 

An essential attribute of all well-formed objectives is that, you can 
know With a degree of certainty whether or not they have been achieved. * The 
evaluator will be ab'le to .determine this by observation, test, or some other 
measure. It is easiest to evaluate 'objettives for which there are instru- 
ments with proven utility. Even so, in st-ipulating criteria for determining 
whether objectives have been achieved, it is permissible to use appeals to - 
expert judges or panels of experienced educators. But the more subjectivity 
involved in determining' whether an objective has been reached; the more 
likely you are to start controversies about your evaluative conclusions. 
The criteria should^ be sufficiently explicit that even persons who doubt the 
efficacy of the program wilJL agree when they are confronted with the evidence 
that^ the objective was met, . ^ 
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Designing the Evaluation Plan ' 

An educatlpnal program rarely consists of one procedure with one outcome. 
Therefore, to carry out the evaluation' of a program, you should stipulate 
what difference's there are within It. Evaluation of the program should 
answer these questions: ' y' 

• Outcome object;lves — Will the people affected by the program, / 
exhibit the same perfomtance changes as a result of the program; 
can we group -the people affected by the program aqcordln^/to 



specified expectations? 



/ 



Procedural factors — Will all the, people workWg In th/ program 
, do the same things to the same people? Are there important dif- 

ferences between classes or sltfes? Are materials/and supplies* 
- used in the same ' way .throughput the program? 

• Phases — Is the program really a sequence of stnall^^ subprograms, 
each wlj:h its own objectives and procedures^ ^^i^tr are theological 
parts into which the p.r,o&3?^m can be divlc; 
Although they may not all a^ear under thfe evaluation section of^a 
plan or. proposal, th^ following ePlements should be Involved in an evalua- 



tion design: 
1. 



73. 



4: 



I 

Statement of program objectives in clear, rationally 
Issessabl^ terms 

/ 

Definition and description of procedures, including 
intraprogram di;f f ere^tlation 

Schedule showing p^ttenrns of activity, objective dead- 
lines, and times 
Procedures for assessing whether each objective has 
been met . V ' • ' * / . 

Record forms, for keeping track of people performing, 
people receiving, and procedural techniques 
A schedule ifyor conducting the evaluation activities, 
including testing days and report schedule 
A budget for the evaluation activities — usually 5 percent 

k ■ ■ ' ' " •, 

^/ , ■ ■ 



of the program blidget ^ ; but moye if the effectiveness of 
the p:^ograTn is highly important or highly uncertain ^ 



The Experimental Method; One of Several Approaches to Program Evaluation 

The experimental method 'is one -approach to program evaluation. It is, 
perhaps^ the mo^t sophisticated ^nd< complex approach, ^ This particular 
approach has been selected for further* discussion since the basic concepts 
of the experimental method are rnelevapft to many other approaches to program 
evaluation; Needless to say, each ^strict must devise and implement pro- 
gram evaluations which are practfic^l, realistic, and respon sive _ to the dis- 
trict's own information needs. ^It^ is assumed that distrii^ts*^ program evalua 
tions will continuously improve >as practical experi^i\ce ip gained. 

In the experimental" ^ethod^ the 'outcomes 6f the program *are called the 
dependent variables , Tjie ^oj^es and factors designed to piipduce them, are th 
independent^ variables ^ Independent variables^ are the people, materials, 
facilities, and other components of the program which we manage in order to 
produce'^ the desired outftotaes/ It is incorrect to think of a program as a 
single independent varifi/ble; -the evalifation design should list the set of / 
functionally discrete procedures involved as a series of independent vari- 
ables and construct model paradigm which relates each of the set of in- 
dependent • variables /to each of the outcomes or dependent variables. 

. In a sense, t]ne purpose of an evaluative study is to test whe^hat: or^ 
not some presumahly .causal relationship exists between "the independent and 
dependent variam.es. Thus, the design of an evaluation is^ based' on oAe o*f 
several hypotheses which ai:e stated in this form: 

Some^ variation (or change in* condition or magnitude) in each 
independent variable will produce some variation in the de- 
pendent variable,^^^ some particular ^direction (higKerlor 
Dwer) under^^^zr^tain contingent conditions. (For example,: 
pu^l-tea<?her; ratio of 20-1 will result, in significantly ^ 
^higher lamguage arts performance tjban a pupil-t.eacher ratio 



of 30^1 for disadvantaged first graders.) 



islls 



WiW' the/ experimental approach, you should state as majiy hypopheses as 



there are independent variables or comb inatibns' of variables you wish to 
evaluate, in terms of their effectiveness . Here is another example: 
Showing the Captain. Science TV series With IntroductinnR 
and summaries by teachers will produce significantly 
greater science achievement among fifth graders than 
^ s^howjng the series without such introductiona and sum- 

maries. . • , 

The nature of experimental, statistical reseatch is such-' that you ' 
cannot directly prove that your hypotheses are true for false ljut only 
reject or not reject the "nuU'' versions of these hypotheses, fo illus- 
trate: " ■ ' ' X- ' ■ ^ . 
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Research Hypothesis ; "Homogeneous grouping of "students by 
achievement areas on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills will 
result in a significantly greater gain in reading ^^kilS^ 
. than heterogeneous grouping for elementary school students." 
Null Hypotheses ; "There will be no significant- difference " 
^ in improvement of reading skills for heterogeneously and^ 

homogeneously grouped elementary school studen.ts." 

In your evaluation study/ you will test the null assertion^ as. a result 
of your study, you will be able either to reject the null hypothesis with 
some specific level 'of certainty and infer that your research hypoth^is is' 
true or not reject the null hypothesis and be unable to conclude that your 
research hypothesis is true., , ^ " 

Indicating Confidence in Your Measuring Instruments . The word 
significant is used frequently . in evaluation, particularly when the' experi-.. 
mental approach is. used. "Significant difference" or "significant outcome", 
does not. mean a large iiifferen'ce or an important outcome. In statistics, 
''significant" in this context means that the. result is very ^ probably a re- * 
flection of 'aT real difference 'or a real change in the population^ being 
measured' rather than a result of chance. When statisticians say that scores 
are "significantly, 41fferent. at the .01 level or p<.01y" they meatf that" If 
the same investigation had been conducted 100 times, they would have found' 
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no difference in scores no more than one time out 9f tKe hundred. ' 
Significance , then, is a measure'pf the confidence you have in your mea- 
suring prpdedur^s. In interpreting evaluation data, you must decide 
Whether your outcomes are important enough to be the basis for decisions 
abput change. Using statistical "significance" helps you to do this.* 

/ Showing Change by a Pfetest-Posttest Design . Evaluation studies of 
su^fcessfu^ programs should show change in the dependent variable, and in 
order to show change, at least two observations, measures, or tests are 
required. The pretest-posttest approach. is generally used in which the ^ 
same measure is applied before and aftei: the procedures are employed, and 
the difference ih. scores is the measure of :[.mprovement . In the absence 
of a pretest '(and there arie. occasionally good reasons for not giving .therh) , 
some historical facts about the people affected by^^the program will do, such 
as previous test% scores or behaviors. The historical data should be accurate 
and sound and, as» f ar as possible, based on the same measures employed in 
the- posttest . ' ' 

It is true that even with the pre- and posttest model of program 
evaluation you may wonder how much more students learned by, participating 
In a program than they would have without it; To help deal^ with this, ques- 
tion, G- Kasten Tallmadge and' Christine T. Wood jprepared tile User's Guide: 
ESEA Title I Evaluation and Reporting System f)ublished in 1976 by RMC ^« . 
Research Cprporation for the Offic'e of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Their basic evaluation model is to determine program 
effect by identifying the difference between observed posttest performance » 
and expected no-program performance. Appendix B-3 contains some inf-ormation 
derived from this material which you m^y find useful. Keep in mind, however, 
that like any other evaluation model, this one'hAs its limitations, probably 
the most serious one being that results on standardized noxm-r'ef erenced mea- 
sures are essential to using the models Certainly, this vxestricts your use 

of the model to student achievement data. Yet you jcannot ignore other 

- ■ * \ 
: V ' ■ , 



Ideally, a school should consult a statistician for help with 
these decisions. 




. meiapures ' In your evaluation pljan. ' Just as with 'the needs' -assessment, 
ndnteSC: measures aire importaiit. to obtain the 'fulX 'picture^ Your evalua- 
tion plan should contain both test and nontest measures and include those 
measures in the standar/a i^ou set. Furtfter"» yqu should contern yourself 
with other things aboiit the program', ■ such as cost effectiveness, impact ' 
on the district/sciiool organization and staff, articulation with other 
progrdms, and incidental and unintended effects on student^. \ '\ 

^ Compari ng and Measuring Groups . Almost eVery evaluation study 
attempts to compare something with something else.' Either you a^e com- / 
paring the effectiveness of two or more sets of procedures ^TV^tt-are 'com-- 
paring the ef f ectivetiess oi one set , of procedures or; "chance." For this ' 
reason, many evaluation designs, particularly those ueing the experi- 
mental approach, ^compare the changes in two ox mote groups—groups which 
are alike ejccepffoir the independent variables. Like grouping can gen- 
' erally be achieved in two ways: , either by matching the two groups with 
respept to relevan^^ contingent: ; variables (age, previous training, etc.) 
or- by random assignment to the 'various categories of independent varia- 
bles. E^ch group that receives sdme subset of the experimental procedures 
is, a Treatment Group or Ex^'erimenl^al Group, and the one that receives no ^ 
treatment and is pre&uinably affected by ordinary or "chance" influences is 
called a Control Group. „ • 

The procedures followed in making such comparisons should be 
reliable. Differences in measur,es; and observations on the same popu- 
lation^ should reflect' differences in .the population , not unev^nne^s of 
the measurement procedure itself . 'Judge-s arid scorers should treat the 
same information the saihe way; the distribution of test scores for a 
given population should change systematically and understandabV rather - 
than randomly or erratically* The' absence af these ^quirements means 
that the evaluation proceidure. was unreliable , and the information gathered 
is useless., ' , ^ / . " 

Validifif refers to the degree tpwhichMneasures,^ test«,'.>and * the whole 
^experimental design itself measure ^hat they are supposed/to . measqrej'^^nd 
not something else. Most tests'-measuire some variable or other, but Is it 



the. one you are Interested in? If- not, how closely does it cjorvrelate with 

the .variable you are inter tested in? 

Even the mdst vi^ofDus evaluation designs cannot anticipate all the 

rinfluences that might affect the outcome of the program. When you examine 

the results, certain contingencies or contingent variables' may appear to 

be important, often variables that you did' not incor^rate into the design,, 

such as Class size, socioeconomic^ status, or teacher attitudes; These- con-\ 

^tlngencies ^ould be built into your conclusions ds limitations, on the 

generalizabili^y of -the findings. A good . evaluation design is limited by 

contingenciep. \* 

'Intervening vattaWr^s are entities or processes that happen during 

tbe experimental procedure that may alter or influence the outcome. Usually 

these are mental processes that one cannot fully knpw or understand but that 

5 » ■ ^ / ■ ■ , ^ ^ _. 

may be important contingencies in the study, especially if they are not p?"e- 

#• ■ , . *• , ■ • * ■ 

sent in all your treatment groups. Generally, any variable that was not. 

part of t\i^ design scheme — anything from a peculiarity of attitude to a 
bizarre current event — whose ^>recise effect cannot be determined but that 
affects the feu t CO me of the program" rs~"arconfdu variable. Yftt cannot 

assess its importance, and, usually, it prevents you from assess*ing the 
effectiveness of the independent variaijles as well. In a thorough evalua- 
tion, some care should be given to determining the g'ood effects dl| the pro- 
gram that were ^not anticipated and the bad effects that were not predicted. * 
For example, a matK program, in/a school may stimulate parents £b continue 

their own education, an unanticipated good effect which should be mentioned; 

' ■ '.'-^ ' • . • ^ 

but the same math program may have caused high- anxiety in students, or nega- 

tively 'affected .some math skills ^previously acquired, a bad effect 'which 

should also be mentioned. - . ^ * 

■ V . ^ ; . ^ . 

: . ■ . { 

•Q, . ■ . ■ f ^ ■ 

Some Final Thoughts " ~ ' - ' ! * 

An evaluation should help everyone associated with it, and the information 
it produces should be conununicated to all the people who might profit from 
it. The results of an evaluation can, of course; affect the program in 
j^lmportant ways. If a program is controversial, for example, the more facts 



and valid inferences there are about it ,^ the higheir will be ,the level of 

I' 

debate. ^ 

*i : ' Evaluation activities should not b^ secret. Persons . affected by the 
evaluation should be informed ab^ut it and, indeed, involved in its planning 
and execution. And j.f the evaluation yields negative or embarrassing in- 
fotmation, it should be discussed with the people affected by it befofelLt 
is published or disseminated. 

Despite. its scientific and statistical trappings, good program 
evaluatij^on can b^ a way o'^f hjdmanizing educational management by stimulating 
open communication and cooperation in the process of finding out what is 
true, what is good, and how .education can be continually improved. 



/ 
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APPENDIX A-1 - Matrix of . Instruments Matched-'^ 



to New Jersey Stat^ Gdals 



The purpose of this matrix is to indicate which of the twelve New Jersey * 
State Educational Outcome Goals are covered by a particular measurement 
instrument listed jtrr^PEND IX A-2 • Thp goals are listed on the left-hand 
side of the page; test code numbers are Aisted across the top. Refer to 
APP^IX A-2, Matrix of ^ Test Desscriptions^ to obti:ain the test titje that 
corresponds to each code number pjbr example, the test referred to 'by the 
test code number 10 oix page 101 is Assessment Career^ DeA^^elopment listed 
ohipage 115. A test is designated' as appropriate to a specific gC^l if the 
publisher has indicated j;hat it was designed specifically to assess attain- 
ment of that goal, or if it contains subtests or* items that can be used ftfr 
that purpose. The instruments included in the Matrix of Test Descriptions 
were, selected to provide amplg^ representation across all"* outcome goals/ 



New JcrBey'Statfl Educational Goala' 



■ •• • t 



T^ a^^ baalc akllls In obtalftlng Infowtlon, solving 
•; ■ p^obleiiflj thinking critically and coomunlcatlng effectively, 

2. To, acquire a Btock of basic InforiMtlon concerning the 

ptlnclples of the physical, biological and social sciences, 

' , the historical record of human' achievements and failures and 
current social iims./ * 

3. ,h become an effective and responsible contributor to the 

declslon-naklng procesaeB.o^'the political and other ' 
Inatltutlons of-th^ comunlty, state, cou;)try and world"; 

I. 

k, To acquire 'the knowledge, skills and" understanding, that 
pemlt hlB/her .to play a satisfying, and responsible role as 
both producer and consumer. 

5. To acquire Job entry level sljllls and, also, to acquire 
knowledge necessary for.further education. 

f To acquire the understanding of and t)ie ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range o4 other people,' . 
including but riot limited to those with social and cultural 
characterlfltlca different from his/her own. 

■ S ' ■ f 

■ f 

To acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and ' 
■ responsible role's in family life. 

8. TO acquire. the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
^; personal and public. health, both physical and mental. ^ 

9: To acquire the abll'lty and the deslra to express himself/ 
herself creatively in one or more pf the arts, and to 
appreciate the aesthetic ejtpfessions of other people. 

id. To acquirean; understanding of ethical principles and'.values 
, and the ability to apply them to his/her own life. 

; il. To develop an understanding of his/her own worth, abilities 
• potentialities and limitations, v' ' ■ 

12. To learn to enjoy the process of learning and-to acquire ' 
the skills necessary for a ilfeti^ of continuous learning , 
and adaptation to change. ' ■ ' ) , 



Test Code Number 
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10 



a 



12 



.13 



l/i 



.15 



16 



17 



18 



19' 



/ 



J 
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New Jii!6ey<State Educational Goals 



Test Coda Number 



21 



23 



2^ 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



32 



33- 



34 



35 



36 



38 



35 



41 



42 



To aciiulre basic skills Ic obtainltig Information, solving 
probleips, thinking critically and coumunlcatlng Effectively. 

To acquire a stock of basic Infomatlon . concerning ithe 
principles of the physical, blologicai aiid social sciences, 
the historical record of hum^n achievements and failures and 
currentyoclal Issues. ' , 

I 

To becql an effective and regponsible contributor to the 
declslon-j^aking processes of the political and other 
institutions of the conununlty, state, country and world. 



4. To acquire the knowledge, akllla and understanding that 



9. 



10, 



12. 



permit ihlm/her to play a satisfying and responsible rok is 
both 1 producer and consumer , ' ^ , 

To acquire job entry level skills and, also\to acqi^ire 
'knowledge necessary for further education, 

To acquire the understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide rftnp,t^. of other people, 
Including but not United to those with sodal and cultural 
characteristics different froifi his/her own.' ■ 

To acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and 
responsible roles in family. life. 

To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes' that promote 
personal and public health/ both physical and mental. 

To acquire -the ability andf the desire to express himself/ 
herself creatively in onefcr more of the arts, and, to 
appreclatejh^ aesthetic tfxpressions of other people. 

*To acquire iin understanding of ethical pjfinciples'and values 
arid the "ability to apply thetn to his/her 'own l^fe. 

To develop aii understanding of his/her own worth, abilities, 
potentialities and limitations. 

To learn to enjoy the process of. learning and to acquire 
the skills necessary for a Ufetimlj of continuous learning 
and adaptation to change. 
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New Jeraey State Educational Coala 



1. ,To acquire bask skills In obtaining Information solvin. 
problems, tmi,, critically and co«lc!tln; 'fSIS, 

. 2. To acquire a stock of basic information concerning the 

- P « of the physical, biological and : 1 nces 

^3, an effective and responsible c^ntribu'tor to the 

institutions of the co«nlty, state, country and world. 

^. . To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding that ' 
P;™U hWher to play a satisfying and respo bl e as 
both producer and cons,umer. roie as 

; 5. To acquire Job entry level skills and, also', to acquire 
• knowledge .necessary for further education, 

6. To acquire the understanding of and the ability to for. 

e^Ponslble relations With a wide range of ot^ ; 
including but not IMted to those with social an ^al 
. characteristics different fro. his/her own. ' 

7. ' To acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and 

■ responsible roles in family life. , 

8. To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that propte 
personal and public health, both physical and «tll 

9. Joj^J^i-^Mhe ability and the desire to e^^^^^ 

. creatively in one or .ore of the ar s, and to^^ 

Wreciate the aesthe^tleexpressions.of other poopkv/ 

!<)• To acquire an understanding, of ethicaL' principles and v^l,,.. 
the ability to apply the. to hls/he! own llf" ^ " 

li I ' ' 

11. ^« .<"«vclop an understanding of his/her own worth abiHM„ 
potentialities and limitations. ™ "''iHtics. 

12. [J/-;" to enj^lthe proce. ^ 

h s ills ee^iry for a lifetime of continuous 1 arnln« 
and adnptatlo)iVi)cliangc. ■ ' ^ 
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New Jersey State EducitlonaLGoalB 



. / ; 1. To acquire basic 3kill3|invobtaining information,^ solving 
' \ problems, thinking critidally^^and coimiufiicating effectively. 

^ , 2. To acquire a . stock of basic inforciajtlon concerning the 

principles of the physical, biologital and social sciences, 
' - the hibtorical record of human achievenients and^ failures and 
cutrent social issues. . • i 

3* To become an effective and respoitalbk contributor to the 
■ ' decision-making procfiss'es of the political and other 

insiltutions of the coMunity, state, country and world. 

To acquire the knowledge, skillg and understanding that 
• permit- hlnj/her to play a satisfying* and responsible role as 
both producer and con^uner, 

'5. To acquire job entry level skills and, also; to acquire 
^niwledge necessary for further education. 

6. To acquire the 'understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range of other people, 

^ , including but not limited to 'thoae with social and cultural 
\ ^ characterisjtics different from his/her own, ' 

7. To" acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and' 
' . ^ . responsible roles in family life. 

8. To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, both physical and mental. 

.'9. To, acquire the ability and the desire^ to exprejfs hiinaeU/ 
herself creatively in one or more o£ the arts.^and to 
appreciate the aesthetic expressions of other people. 

10, To acquire an understanding of ethical principles and values 
and the ability to apply thetn to tils/her own life. ' 

11. To 'develop an understanding of hlf*/her own worth, abilitica, 
, potentialities and limitations. ^ 

K 

' 12. To learn^to enjoy the' process of learning and to acquire 
the .skills necessary for a life time of continuous learning 
and adaptation to change. 
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65 



66 



67 
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73 
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75 



76 



77 



78 



79 



81 



82 



83' 
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' Jersey State; Educatioii Coals 



Test Code Number 



"^m criucaiiy and coimunicatlng effectively. 

2- ;°;7;^^7t«k of basic Information oon'cernW the' 
« P J 0 t^e phyaicaUfolog^^^ 

ec ion-B4king processes of the political and Afhor ' 

. .. 

' bit? "^^^^^^^^^^ 

Y^dge necessary for further education. 

^•' To. acquire the capacities for' playing satisfvin. L 
. . responsible roles in fadlylih: '^ ^'"^ ' , 

. - ^''"'^r^" ^''^ '<;'wledge, habits and attitudes th.f nrn.«^ 
- ,^"--l-^P"Wic,health;bothphy^^^^^^^^^^ 

Herself creatively in one'Jr we of the arts and to \ 
■ ««^«^he aesthetic expressions of othe^lple 

. ' "nders'tanding of' ethical orkH.Uo ^ , 





11 



0 



TestjCode Number 



Nev. Jersey SUte Educational Goals 



"I 



-f- 



106 



i 3 



■ 1." 
3: 



To acquire "basic skills. In obtaining Inforaatlpn, solving 
problems, . thinking critically and cocnnunlcating effectively, 

To acquire a stock of basic Information concerning the 
principles of the physical^ biologicaj and social sciences, 
'the historical, record jot human achievements and failures and 
current aocial issues. 

To become an effective and responsible contributor to the, 
dcclslon-oiaking processes of the political and other 
institutions of, the connnunlty, state, country and world. 



'; 4. To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding that 
pernlf him/her to play a satisfj'ing and responsible role as 
both producer and consumer. 

5, To acquire job entrV level skills and, also, to. acquire 
knowledge necessary [or further education, 

1*6. To acquire the understanding of and the.ablllty to fonn 
responsible relations with a wide range of other people, 
including but not limited to those with social' and cultural 
■ characteristics different from his/her own. . 

7. To acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and- 
responsible roles In family life. 

8. To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, both physical and mental. , 

I 

9. To acquire the ability and the desir'e to express himself/ 
'herself creatively In one or more of the arts, and , to 

appreciate .the aesthetic. expressions of other people. 

10. To acquire an understanding of ethical principles and values 
and the ability to apply them to his/her own life^ \ 

IL To develop an understandlng'of .his/her own worth, abilities, 
potentialities and limitations. 

' 12. Trf learn to enjoy the process of learning and to acquire 
tile skills ncccysary,for a llfetiine of continuous learning 
d,|d adaptation to chimge. ^ . 
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115 



116 



117 
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121 



122 



123 



124 
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New Jersey State Educational Goals 



1, ,;; ;equlre basic skill, in obtaining infotetlon, solving 
. problems, thloklng critically and co^unicatlng iZZly. 

^' IT'' V'r^ °^ ^^^^^ ^"f°™"i<>n concerning the 
n p es of the physical, biological and social s Lees 

r;:-;;;;;2^;n..anachieve.ntsand^ 

3. TO beco„« an effective and responsible contributor to the ' 
, c on-^klng pvocesse. of the political and other' 
^ Institutions Of the co«u„ity. country world. 

IZn?',?' "'<J"«tanding that 

both producer and consuiaer. • 

' ■ i 

5.: to acquire Job cntry^evel skills and, als*o, to acquire ■ 
knowledge necessary for further education. 

<>: To acquire the undcratanding of and the ability, to form 
. 'relations with a wide range of eV e 

Including but not IWted' to those with social an L 
cl.aracterl8tlcs,dlfferen5rrorhis/herown. ''''f''''^' 

;;r. To'acqulre.,tt,e capacities for pkying satisfying and ' 
responsible cofes Ip family life; ' 

;, 8. To acquire the knowledge, habits and attltuieg that promote 
personal and public health, both physlcal.and i 

9. ;°«^J"^re the. .ability and tl,e desire to^xpre.shi™^ 
heracl creatively in one or .ore of the arts, and to 
Wr-^cl^e the aesthetic expressions bf other peje, 

aL?:Mii"^^r^^°^^ 

and the ayiity to apply them to his/her own life, 

11. To develop an understanding of his/her own worth, abiUt' 
potentlallticg and limitations. 

' ■' ' > ■ 

12. To learn to enjoy the process ;o| learning, and t, i^cqulre 
tl. s ills necessary for h llfetlae of cont nuoua: 1 arnW 

, ■'and adaptation to change. ■ ' 
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Nev Jersey State Educational Goals 



Teat Code Huniber ' [ 



1, 



To acqaire basic sl^ilh Jn obtalping Information, 9ol\(ihg 
problems, thinking' critically and conmunicatlng effectively, 

■ To acqultfi'fl'^atock of basic Infonnatlon.concernlng the 
pcinclpleB of the plvyslcal< biological ^nd social sciences, 
the historical record of huinan achievements and failures and 
current social issues. • ■ ^ , 

To becoipe an effective, and responsible contributor to the 
'decision-nwking processefl !of , thet political and -other 
Iristitutlona of the'cobunlty, state, country and world. 

To acquire tlic knowledge, skills and understanding that 
permit him/her to play a satisfying and responsible role as 
both producer and consumer. 

To acquire Job entry- level sklllB and, also, to ^acquire , ' " 
knowledge necessary for further education. 



ToUcqulife the undei;stiiiidjing of ttnKhe ability to foi:ni' 
responaiblc relations with a wide rai;ge,of othe); people, 
including but tjot limited to those with social and cultural 
characterlatics' dif fereVt from hls/jier Q\k, 




10. 
Ml, 
12. 



To acquire the capacitleasfoLffaying satlflfylng and 
responaible roles in family life. - 

To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, 'both physical and mental. 

To acquire the ability and the desire to express himsell/ 
herself creatively in one' or more of the arts, and to 
appreciate tlie aesthetic expressions of othej. peopU. , ■ 

To acquire an unllers'tand'lng of ethical pririclples and\,valuefi 
and the ability to apply them to his/her own life. 

To.'dcvclop an understanding ol his/her own worth, abilltleji, 
potentlalUlea and IMtations. 

To learn to enjoy the proct^sn of learning mid. to acquln' 
the sklllB necessary for a lifetime of continuous learning 
and adaptation to change/ ^ . . 
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Z ;f °^ "'^ P"!^'^"! ""d 'other 

institutions of the co«nlty,, state, country and world. 

*' IZIt'l^' '""'"«''■ -"•Mil. that 

,7. J";"^'!";" the capacities for playing BEtlBfyln. and 
responsible roles In faally Ufe. ^ * 

■ 8. To acquire, the. knowledge, habfli and attitudes that nromoi 
personal a,^ public -health, both physical and .e„ui! 

9. To acqulre|he ability and the desire to express' hU.lf/ 
eraelf crea Ively In one or .ore of the S S 

appreciate t^e aesthetic expressions of o^her'plple 
fl"lit; to apply tlier to his/her own life. 
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Mil in 
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190 



1. To acquire basic Bkills in obtaining Infqniiatioii, solving 
ptobleaa, thinking critically and conmunlcating effectively. 

2. To acquire a stock of basic Infotnation concerning the 
principles of the physical, biological and social sciences, 
the historical record of human achlevenmts and failures and 
current social issues. ' . ;J^', ^ 

3. To become an effective and restionsible contributor to the 
decision-Baking processes of the political and other 
institutions of the comunity, state, country and world. 

k, To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding that 
penult him/her to play a satisfying and responsible role as 
both producer and consumer. 

5. To adquire Job entry level skills and, also, to acquire' 
knowledge necessary for further education. 

6. To acquire the understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range 0,1 orter people, 
including but not limited to those with sqclal and cultural ^ 
char'actetiatlcs different from hii/her^'own,. ' ,^ ' 

h To acquire the capacities f,or playM satisfying and 
responsible roles in family, ilfe.'' 

,B. .To acquire the kniSwledge, habita and attitudes that promote 
personal and pubW|;health, both physical and mental. 

To acquire theVflbillty and the desjre to express hinself/^^ 
herself creatively Jn one or more of thi arts, and to 
appreciate „the aesthetic expressions of other people. ^ 

To acquire an understanding of ethical principles arid values 
and the, ability to inply theiS to his/her own life. 

f'jj' ''4' • , ■ ■ 

To .develop an undarsfedin^ ot his/her own worth, abilities, 
potentialities andfiptatlons. 

To learn to^enloy the process of learning and to acquire 
the skills iiecebsaify for a lifetinie of continuous learning ' 
and adapt8tio,n to change. 
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New Jersey ^State Educational. Goals 



3. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



To acquire basic sklllB in obtaining Infortiiatjlon, solving 
problewB, thinking critically and conmunlcatjng effectively. 

To acquire a stock of basic Inforiiamoh concerning the 
prii\piple8 of the phyalcal, biological and social sciences, 
the historical record of human achievements and failures and 
curfcnt social issues. , ; 

To become an effective and responsible contributor to the 
decislon-iDaklng processes of the political and other 
Institutions of the connnunity, state, country and world. 

To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding that 
permit him/her to play a satisfying and responsible role as 
both producer and consumer. 

To acquire job entry level skills and, also, to acquire 
knowledge necessary for further education. 

To acquire the understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range of other people, 
inch ding but not limited to those with social and cultural 
chardcteriscics different from his/her own. 

To' acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and 
responsible roles in fanily life, 

To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, both physical and mental, 

To acquire the ability and the desire to expreds himself/ 
herself creatively in one or mpre of the arts, and to 
appreciate the aesthetic expressions of other people. 

To acquire an understanding of ethical principles and values 
and the ability to apply them 'to his/her own life. 

To develop an understanding of his/her (jwn worth, abilities, 
potentialities and limitations. 

to learn 'to enjoy the process of learning and to acquire ' 
the skills necessary for a lifetime of continuous learning - 
and adaptation to change. 
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■- — • • ■ ' ; 

1. To acquire basic skills In obtaining information, soiving 
problems, thinking critically and communicating effectively. 

A J 

'l • ' ■ 

2. To acquire a stock of basic information concerning the 
principles of the physical, biological and social sciences, 
the historical record, of human achievements and failures and 
current social issues. 

3. To becoie an effective and responsible 'contributor to the 
declslon^raaklng processes of the political and other . 
institutions of the community, state, country and world. 

I 

4. ,To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding that 
permit Mm/her to play a satisfying and responsible role ; as 
both producer and consumer. . ' 

5. To acquire Mob entry level skills and, also, to acquire 
knowledge mcessary for further educatloA, ' 

6. To acquire^the understanding of and the ability to form 
responsible relations with a wide range of other people. 
Including' but hbt limited to those with social and cultura).. , 
charactferlstlcB different from his/her own. 

7. Tq acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and 
responsible roles in family life. 

8. To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote 
personal and public health, both physical and mental, 

9. To acquire the ability and the desire to express t)l^f/ 
herself creatively in one or more of the art3,,.Aitfur 
appreciate the aesthetic expressions of other people. 

fe 

10. To acquire an understanding of ethical principles and values 
and the ability to apply them to his/her own life. 

^, 

11. To develop an understanding of his/her own worth, abilities, 
potentialities and limitations. 

12. To learn to enjoy the process of learning and to acquire ' 
the skills necessary for a lifetime of continuous learning ' 
and adaptation to change. ^ 
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APPENDIX A-2 - Matrix of Test Descriptions 

This matrix Is Intended to provide the user with a brief overview of a 
varlet])^of tests. It indicates which of several^characteirlstlcs considered 
Important In the test selection f)l:ocess apply to each Instrument;, When a 
chara^^rlstlc Is not marked.,^ It <means that It Is not pertinent to the 
£artl^Hkr_t^st. In two Instances (population and administration time), 
speciric information Is provided. The publl|>her of the test is designated 
by a number. Refer to the list in Appendix A-4 for the publisher's name 
and cojiplete address. Abstracts providing a description of the Instruments 
and (their technical properties have been prepared for many but not all of 
the ^^sts. The final column lists the page number on which an abstract 
appears if it is Included in this notebook. 
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Al^Pf:NDIX'A-3 - Compendium of Descriptions of Tests (External Measures) 

The descriptions that follow pertaln^to tests that are relevant to on,e or 
more of . the New Jersey State Educational Outcome • Goals . ' A test, Is desig- 
nated as appropriate to a specific goal If the publisher has Indicated 
that It Is specifically designed to assess attainment of that goal, (or 
similar construct), or If It Includes subtests or Items that could , be used 
for that purpose. Although thi's compendium doGs not. Include all the tests' 
listed In the Matrix of Test Descriptions, full representation across all* 
outcome goals has been maintained. , , ' 

The 'tests were identified through a search of the holdings of the. ETS 
Test Collectiorf. An effort was made to concentrate! On commercially avail- 
able Instruments. However, in instances where an unpublished ins tr lament 
was relevant and access^fble, it was included. . ' 

The' first part of the description consists of the basic identifying 
Information: test title, author(s) , publication or copyright date; the 
population for which the test is appropriate, and the test publisher or 
other source from which the test can be obtained. This is followed by an 
abstract consisting of a brief statement of the instrument's objective, 
a listing of available subtests or scores, an indication of any unusual 
characteristics (e^»g., special administrator qualifications or instructions 
in Spanish) , ^and a rfescriptibn of the technical information available in 
the test manual or technical report. ^ : 

These descriptions are intended to be informative, not evaluative . ^ 
Because an effort, was made to cover a wide variety 6f tests, many instru- 
ments have not been included in this listing. This, too, should not be 
regarded as an evaluative statement. Inclusion of a test in this listing 
is not Intended as a recommendation for its use. Finally, it is recom- 
mended that each individual judge the value of a given test in terms of 
Ills own needs and objectives. This can only be accomplished through a 
careful review of the actual' test and supporting materials. 
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^ AAHPER Cooperative Health Education Tc.qti.s ; cl971; Orades h-9\ Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc., . . 

, Designed to nieasure khowled[;e and tinder jit and inf^ 6f concepts taught 
in health etlucat Ion classes, tlui 'test covers sUch areas as: • 
. consumer hea«l th , community health, international health, disease 
• and disorders, persona I h'ea 1 th', sex education .(for grades 7-9 only), 
growth and de vein jpiTTtrn-t, nutrition, mental health, drug use and; abuse, 
ahd safety and^first aid. Two leveJ,s.of the test-are available,. 



ACT Career Plan ning Prograiii (CPP) ; cl976; Ages 16 and Overf American College 
Testing Program. . \ . . . ■ ■ / 

This, is a giiidance-or Len-tc^d system designed to help students 
identify and explore personally occupations and educational . pro-, 
grams. The student report and booklet help students relate In-^- 
formation about their Interests, eicper iences , and abilities to 
the world of work. The CPP collects four- major types o.f Informa- 
tion contained within four sections of the instrument. rThese • 

^ sections include a Vocational Interest Profile (Business Coritafct, 
Business Detail, Trades , technology , Science, Health, Creative|Ar ts , 
Social Services) Experience Scales .summariz ing the worU-relatfed 
experiences reported ^by tht> studdnt in the same basic areas measured ^ 
by the interest scales; Ability 'Me^isures (Mechanical Reasoning, Nu-. 
merical Skills, Space Relations.,^ Reading Skills, Language Usage, - 
Clerical Skills); and a Student Information Section where ^students ' . 
describe a number of fcfctors ci.bout themselves relevant to vocational 

. and educational planning. ' . 

V ' . 



• AMjustjment Inventory : Revised Student Form by Hugh M.- Hell; cl962; Grades 
9-16; Consulting Psychologists Pr^ss, Inc> ^ ^ ^- 

This device elic.iLs information ^ncerning how the individual thinks 
and feels about his .family relationships,; his f unct ioning ^ddy', and his 
friends and acquaintances, and how well 'he is able to fulfill the roles 
that societv expects of him. It vields scores for six areas of personal 
and social adjustment: Home Adjustment, Health Adjustment, Submiss iveness , 
Emotionality, HosLility, and Masculinity-Femininity.. The inventory is self- 
administering and untime^d. It can be hand scorecj machine scored (IBM 
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.,/■■■ • . ' • ' , 

i^05).. Percentile» norms were ,Llrawn from seven high schools and five colleges 
tfiroughout tlie- country . Ho'welver/ the author recommends that institutions 
clevqlop their own normativo ctata.' Rollabili,ty coefficients were determined 
l)'^- correlating the odd-even I'tenu^ and applyin^^ the Spearman-Brown; formula . 
Corrected coefficients Cor ttie six .^cales ran^!;e from ^80 to .89. Cross- 
vaiidational st^idies of the six scales and construct validity investigation 
6£ foujr scales are discyssiid in the manual* " 



■Amer ican i^oiitical Behavior Achievement Test by John J. Patrick- and Allen 
. D. Glenn; ci974; Grades 9-12; Gihn and Company. 

■ ITiis. Lwo-pairt test is dcHigned for use with civics, and government courses 
that a,re intended to teach knowledge oE political affairs in the U.S. and 
particular intellectual skills, associiited with higher-level learning 
about Rolitical life. Part I, Political knowledge, covers various 
facets .of American government and politics: elections and voter behavior; 
roles of £overnmentai leaders; "roles of unofficial political specialists; 
socio-cultural contexts; o-f pbli tioal behavior { and governmental structure 
and oL-ganizatioij. Paft ll, ■jL^olitical Science Skills, measures various 
intellectual skills: reading cojritingency tables; reading graphs; making 
inductive inferenaes; making deductive inferences; distinguishing factiial 
statements, value '^j ta ifemen'ts , and definitional statements; evaluating' 
questionnaire iteiivs;"4valuating sampling procedures; evaluating definitions; 

Three reliability studies were conducted using the' 
Reliability coefficients for Part I were .88, .92; 
77, 'iSH, and .9J0. Validity is not discussed. 
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and conceptual'izing, 
SpeajrmanrBrown test, 
and . 93; for Part' II 
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Analysis Of Readines's Skills . Re:adinK and Mathematics by Mary C Rodrigues, 
William H. VoglefT^od James F. Wilson; cigS-g-yZ; Grades K-1; Houghton 
Mifflin Company. - 

This short test for children beginning formal schoaling provides schools^ 
with a means of determining the mo^ft' appropriate time for each child to ■ 
enter reading and mathematics programs. The analysis consists ot three 
brief, uncomplicated tests: Visual Perception of Letters, Letter 
Identification, and Mathematics. The. tests may also be administered m 
Spanish with the resXiits fo r'^Spanish-s peaking children indicating their 
readiness for placement in an ESL (Engii-sh as a Second Language) prograi 
Odd-even, split-half reliability for the total test corrected with the/ 
Spearman-Brown formliia yielded a coefficient of .928. The Kuder-Rich^^rdson 
20 reliability coefficient computed was ,912. 



ERIC 
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Anima l Crackers ; A Test of Mgayatlon , ti) Achieve by Dorothy C. Adklns and 
Bonnie L. Balll f, cl973; Preschool-Grade 1; CTB/McGraw-Hlll . 

This test focuses on five aspects of achievement-oriented behavior: school 
enjoyment, self-confidence, purposlvenesS , instrumental activity, and self^_ 
evaluation. It employs ' an objective-protective technique that requires the. 
chllS to choose between alternative behaviors or attitudes, described 
verbally, that show differences in motivdtion. The test may be individually 
or group-administered. For comparison with a reference group sample for ■ 
kindergarten or first griule, raw scores may be converted to percentile 
ranks. Howe'ver, the author recommends the 'development of local norms. 
The K-R 20 reliability coefficients for the five components- range Crom .blj 
to 82- the K-R 20 reliability coefficient is .90 for the total test. The 
author'claims evidence for content validity, construct validity, and 
criterion-related validity. l^urther validity studies are in progress. 



Arlin-Hills Attitude Survey ,1^ 'Mar^ialf N . Arlin, David Hills , , N . .Arlin; 
cl9 74; Kindergarten-Grade 12; Marshall N. Arlin. 

This device'is designed to elicit information on students school- 
related attitudes. The survey . consists of four instruments that 
deal with attitudes toward teachers, learning processes, language arts, 
and mathematics. Each of the tests, is available at three, levels: 
primary (k-3) , elementary (4-6) , .and high school (7-12) . I^^suryey 
is des-igned to be administered and interpreted on a grcfup b^s and is 
intended primarily for diagnostic, criterion-referenced use and not .for 
comparative, normative use. However, nonnative information/is provided 
for comparative purposes and .is based on a selected sample of 14,000 
North Carolina students from 50 schools throughout the state.^s 



^t^^^^^^c^^ ^ DBVelopmen_ t_iACD) ; cl972-74; Grades 8^11; Houghton 

Miff liu Company . ■ . . . 



A new kind of guidance assessment instrument designed «f or use vith eighth 
through etvenfh grade students as part of a school's developmental career 
guidance program', the ACD focuses on- core aspects of career develop- 
ment that .an be objectively measured through .use of stand.rdized^group 
assessment procedures. Scales in the ACD are structured abound the 
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f'ollbwing components of career development: Occupational Awareness 
which includes Occupational Knowledge and, iiixploratoi*y Oc'cupat j.onal , 
Experiences; Self-Awareness' includi,nj> Preferred Job Characteristics, 
Career Plans, and Perceived Needs fqr Help'; and Career ' Planning and 
Decision; Making concerned with Career Planriing' Knowledge and Career 
Plartning Involvement • The Spearman-Brown f<)rmula used to obtain 
reliability estimates yielded coefficients ranging from ,71 tp ,93. 
Content validity is discussed in the handbook, ' 



Attitude Questionnaire by Gary A- I Davis, 'Susan . E. Houtman, Thomas E. ■ ' 

Warren, and William E. Roweton; ci969; Grades 7-8; Wisconsin Research 
and Development .Center for Cognitive Learning, 

This in&'trument is designed to detect individuals' feelings about creativity 
in genetal and in relation to tlveriiselves : More specifically, the * 
questionnaire seeks, to determine individuals' appreciation for and 
receptivity to imaginative ideas, their awareness of creativity and 
innovation,^ and their pex-ception of their own creative capacity. 
Stiidents are advised to be honest as there are no "right" or 'Vrong" 
ansVers , ^ ( - . * 

Attitude Toward Classroom Atmosp h ere (ATCA) : 1974; Grades 1-6; Educational • 
Improvement Center — ■ ' 

K . ' . • 

This self-report instrument designed to measure children's attitudes toward 
their classroom environment and toward their teachers is available in two 
formats: primary edition grades 1-3, and elementary '^edition, grades 
^-6/ The attitude statements may or may not be read aloud to the stu4ents , 
depending :on nge/range level and on the. reading ability of the students. 

Test-retest reliability coefficients ranged from .19-.7'8'for grades 2 and 5 
over a four-week interval. Content validity was examiiled in the pilot 
stage and concurrent validity was measured by correlating total scores ,on 
the ATCA with 'other measures given to the same children^. Because afe'ta:tude 
scales for children tend to be low in reliability, s'tudies of the validity 
■of the ATCA- are still in the initial tentat ive - s tages . , * 



Ba;rq''lay Qlasferoom Clijmate Inventory (gCCI ) by Jdmes R. Barclay, Lisa K. 
Bar.clijy, Calvin Catt^rall, /David/A. Santaro, William C' Stillwell III, 
an^' Charge Tapp; cl967-72; Grades 2-^6; Educational Skills Development, 
•Inc'. V . ^ ^ 

a' miii tiple-raeasureraent device for assessing individual differences and 
•the characteristics of the i classroom climate, the BCCI measures social 
/interaction and expectation vatiables for elementary school children. 
Theire are 42 s-hort scales that, measure 'self^-competency skills, peer 
j udgtnents, vpcat ioqal' awareness , behavioral reinforcers, and teacher 
e5?cpect at ions', the 'inveh.tory provides relevant diagnostic information 
for schodl personnel. Test-retest reliability coefficients range from 
. 39* to .80, over the various scales in the inventory. Internal consistency 
toef t'icients r^hge from .50 to .74. Crb^s-validation studies with 
other testa have been performed in the areas of -personality, vocational 
assessment, intelligence,^ and achievement. \. 



gasic Skilly in Arithmetic by WiJ.liam L. Wrinkie, Juanita Sanders, and 
Elizabeth H. Ketidel; cl945; Grades 6^12; ScienceixRe search Associates, Lnc, 

Designed to measure command of 43 f undainental yski^^^;'-:^ i^^ arithmetical 
oper'ations involving.^ whole numbers, f ractionsl'-'pW and percents , 

the test reveals to the s|:udent and the teacher proficiency or lack 
of competence in the use of groups of skilly ^s well as the use .of. 
specific skills. The test results provide a basis for the determination 
of group and ijj^dividual instr^uctional needs, and for the selection and 
couns-eling of students erirollang in courses and activities requiring 
basic skills in arithmetic. Reliabili^ty coefficients compiit.ed by the 
use of the Kuder-Richardsdn formula ran'ged* from 186 to .98 for the 
sixth through twelfth grade. 



Boetim Test of Basic Concepts (BTBC) , 1969, Edition by Ann E. Boehm; cl^7-71 
Grades K-2; The , Psychological , Corporation ^ ^ ' ,r 4. 

TRis^test is desTgned to mea'sure, children ' s mastery of concepts considered - 
necessary* for achievefnent in th^ first* years of school.; Two forms of the 
tust are available alonj^ with f60r concept Hcalesi" Space, Quantity, ^ime^ 
and -^liscellaneousv Th^ BTBC provides a means for diagnosing' the attairimerrt 



of. theffe specif Ic 'conceptual terms for instructional^ purposes. After- 
the 'Strengths and weaknesses of each pupil' are ascertained, the teacher , 
may help tlie pupil to acquire the concepts necessary to- perform tasks 
required to use'tlie Instructional materials. Split-half reliability 
coeff icientSjj, basecl on the correlation of scores on odd-numbered item^ 
vJith scores oh even-nutribered items, ce^ected by the SpBarman-Brown 
formula for Fo rip A. were .90, .85, and .81 for the Icindergarten , grade 1^ 
^and .grade 2 samples respectively. For Form B', the cdefficients were .83, 
and .87 for the same grades respectively. Cofitent validity of the BTBC 
has been evaluated. , ^ ■ ■ ^ . 



Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test by James 1, Brown, and G. 
Robert Carlsen ; ' cl953-55 ; Grades 9-13 and Adults; The Psychological ' 
Corporation, , ; ' ^ 

The te^t has been constructed to measure the ability of students to 
comprehVnd spoken language. Two comparable forms of the test are 
availabiflfc (Am and Bm) , each comprising 76 test "items. These items are 
grouped ' irH^ five partes, each measuring- an important listening skill. 
Subtests inc*h*da:^^mmediate Recall^ Following Directions, Recognizing 
Transitions,. Recognizing Word Meanings, ^nd Lecture Comprehension. 
Split-half reliability coefficients for Form Am were .86 and .84-. 90 
for grades 10 and 12^ respectively/. . Reliability obtained by correlating 
scores on alternate forms of the test yielded d inedian estimate of .78-. 
Validity data were not arvailable from the manual. 



Bi:yatiL-Schwan Design *T(ist by Anusa S. Bryant and LeRoy Bt Schwan; cl971-73-; 
Preschool-Grade 12; Campus Publishers. 

The test is geared toward- measuring achievement in design knowledge of 
mentally .retarded children, although i t • can ^ be used with,,normal children 
for Lho .^ame purpose. It can also be used as a diagnostic tool to identify 
what eleirlents of art are known or not known by children. The five elements 
of design'-measured include line, . shape, value, color, and textUre. Twelve 
items for e-ach of fhe fiv^ elements make up each of the two parts of the 
•test. .The first pa:rt consists of matching items; the second part consists 
of ddent if icat ion items. Test-retest" reliability studies were conducted 
wi.th arrange of .cofe f f iftien ts presented' in the manual. Validity of tJ>G ' 
items were analyzed in relation to. several .variables. 



California Achlevemdnt Tests (CAT ) : 1970 Edition by 'Ernest W. Tlegs* 
and Wmis W. Clark;' cl957770; Gtades 1.5-12; CTB/McGraw-Hill . 

\^ls Instrument is designed for 't\ie measurement, evaluation, and analysis 
rof' school achievement. T^ie emphasis is on content and objectives in the 
basic curricular areas of reading, mathematics, and* language . The intended 
measurement is one- of performance in these curricular areas. The 
battery is comprised of five^ levels for' the various grades as follows: 
/Level I, grades 1..5-2; Level 11^, grades 2-A ; Level III, grades 4-6; . 
Level IV, grades 6-9; LeVel V, gtades. 9-12 . Subtests of the basic 
skill areas assessed f,of . the five leVels include: Re.ading (Vocabulary {f 
and Comprehension); Mathematics '^(Computation and Concepts, and Problems); 
and Language (Mechanics: Capitalization and Punctuation, Usage and 
Structure, and Spelling). K-R 20 reliability coeff icients^ range from 
.73 to '.96 for Lpvel I; .83 to .96 for Levql II; .63 ^to .95 for. Level < 
III; .68 to .'95 for Level IV;' and i 6 6 to .^6 for Level V': The technical 
report co,ntaihing extensive information on the CAT, as well as reports • 
of a variety of validity studies. Is scheduled to appear in the future. 

■ ^ i ^ 

■ ^ 

California Life Goals ^valuation Schedules (CLGES) by Mil ton E . ' Hahn ; 
cl9^6-69; Ages 16 and Over; Western Psychological Services. 

This inventory is designed to differentiate between the motivations behind 
interests and life goals. -The schedules relate attitudes in the areas 
of economic, social, and political thinking to the long-range planning 
of aotivitie^sw in significc^nt life areas such as career selections, ^ 
retirement planning, identification of avocations, relating to specific 
groups or /ndividuals, and the recognition of acceptable life values 
and philoi/ophical or religious positions. The 10 classifications and 
definitions identified as, schedules in the CLGES include: Esteem, Profit, 
Fame, Power , ^Leadership Secur^ily , Social Service, Interesting Experiences, 
Self-Expression, and Independence. Kuder-Richardson and Spearman-Browrf 
(odd-even) coefficients of reliability for Forms A-B have been reported ^ 
ranging fronj .87 to .98. For Form C ^the range is-from .82-. 89. Test- 
retest studies for Form D-M produced 'reliabilities ranging from .71 to 
.86. Content, concurrent , predictive , cortstruct , and face validity 
information is available. . • 
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California OccupaCional Preference Survey (COPS ) Robert R. Knapp, 
Bruce Grartt, and George D. Demos; cl966-71; Grades 9-16 and Adults; 
Educational and, Industrial Testing Service. 

I * .- ■ 

Thi^ interest inventory provides systematic info'rmatioa regarding". ' 
's^tudentsV interests in groups of meaningfully rel'ated ''occupat ions . 
The COPS is intended as ,an aic} to young n^en and women' in makirig ' 
their occupational choices . Scores may be obtained for 14 occupational 
scales representing clusters of- occupations at two leveli^ within- six 
major groupings plus scales for two additionalv groupings The scales ' 

" include: Science: ,^ Pto fessional ; Science : Skilled; Technical: 
I^rofessional; Technical^. Skilled; Outdoor ; Business : Professional; • 
Business: Skilled; Clerical; Linguistic: Professional; Linguistic: 
Skilled;. Aesthetic: Professional; Aesthetic: Skilled; Service: 
Professional; and Service: Skilled . Split-half reliability 

♦ coefficients raiige from .86 to .95. Validity data are available. 



Career Awareness Inventory by La Verna M. Fadale; *cl974; Grades 4-12; 
Scholasti^ Testing Service. ^ * ^ . 

This I instrument is a tool for. classroom ^beachers and other educators 
int9Tested in assessing career awareness as demonstrated by their 
stutlentsl The element of career awareness ' includes the knowledge, 
so^al attitudes, personal experienced, and contemplations elementary 
School children, demonstrate about careers and occufjatlons . The-^iSeven. 
subparts of the inventory include' Identity, Training, Models, Func- 
tion, Prestige, Clusters, and Characteristics. Split-'half, odd- 
even reliability corrected by the Spearman--Br6wn formula yielded a 
coefficient of .80. Validity data is available in the teacher/ s 
manual. ^ ' 



Career Developnient Inventory (CDI ) : Forth I by Donald E. Super, DaviAi 
• ' J. Forrest, Martin i. Bohn , Jr., Jean Pierre Jordan, Richard H. 

Lindeman and Albert S. Thompson; cl971-72; Grades 7-16; Don-aid E. Super. 

An objective inventory measuring vocational maturity, the CDI assesses 
three of the important desired outcomes of career development and 
vocational guidance programs: the development of' a planning orientation 
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toward a career, familiarity witli and us'o of the reHources that,_can be 
useful iw vocational exploration and knowledge of occupations and oJ;^ 
career decision-making principles. Suhscalos include: Planning Orlen.f.a 
ti'on, Resources for Exploration, and Information and Decision MakinR. 
Tcst-retest reliability coefficients range from ..71 to .85 for-th^ t ire? 
subscaUs. Content,, criterion^related. and construct >ilidity have been 



examined . ' r*^ 



Career M atiuriiy Inventory (C>41 ) by John 0.' Crites; cl973-76; Grades 

6-12; CTB/McGraw-Hill . , . , • , • , 

» , ■ y » f . , . - 

Th is invonCory is deR i ^;ned "to -^neayure tlie ma tu^-i ty/o f at 1 1 tudes and 

competcMicies that are critical In realistic career decision making. 

The CMl provides; two l!ypes of measures : the. Attitude Scale and the 

Cojopetence Tost. The Attitvid^ Scale elicits the f eeling,3 , the 

subj ective reac't ions , ;^and the dispositions that the intlividu^ll 

has toward making a career choice^ and enterin'g the wprld^ of work. 

The Competence Test measures the more cognitive variables involved 

in choosijiiW^n occupation. Subscales include: Knowing Yourself, 

Knowing'iVbout Jobj^. Choosing a^Job; Looking Ahead, and l-^at Should 

^Thcy.Do? Kuder-Richardsorv Formula 20 reliability coefficients 

range ^from-. 7.0 to .84 for .grades 6-12. Content, criterion-related, 

and construct validity data are' available . : 



S^^-^jl -^-^^^^^ Program , cWades 8-11; cl97"4; Gra^des,' 8-11 ; Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ** • 

developed to help sciiools- meet the career g.uidance needj^ of their 
students, the program is designed to assess student experiences, 
interests, and. abilities, and to aid 'the studtint in identifying and, , ■ 
exploring career options. ^'...CPP 8-11. includes two'/key conTponents . 
Booklet 1, Exp.loring: You dnd Your Career, introduces basic career- 
development concepts and career-p lanning " resources and contains the 
experience and interest inventories, -liooklet 2, Ability Measures, * 
contains tests to as.sess students^ aptitudes in six skill areas: . , 
Mechcinical Reasoning ^ Numerical -Skills, Space Relations', Reading Skills 
Language .lj'sigti;Und^ Clerical Skills. The -program m^ay also be adapted 
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for use ^9, a mini-course in career guidance. Coefficient alpha was 
used as an internal e.stiniatc of reliability for th.e intorest- and 
experience scaled while tmxKuder-R^chardson Formula 20 was usee] for 
the abili^t^ measures.* The relrsL^bility coefficients for the variou^s 
scales range from .71 to .92. Criterion-related validity and construct 
.validity are 'discussed in the handbook. ' 



The Child Behavior Rating Sca^e (CBRS ) by Russel N. CasSel ; *cl962 ; . 
Ages 3-9; Western Psychological Services, / ' 

This scale is'a psychological instrument J|^..elop.ed and standardized' ' 
for the obje^:tiVe assessment o f ' personal i ty adjustments of preschool 
arid primary i!)upils. The 78 CBRS items, each descriptive! of some aspect 
of child behavior, are classified into five adjustment areas. These areas 
include: Self AdJ us tment , ' Home' Adj us tmen t , Social Adjustment, School 
Adjustment, and Physical Adjustment. Using the Spearman-Brown To rmula 
on odcj-even CBRS items a reliability coefficient of .87 was computed 
for typical children. A coefficient of .60 was computed for malad{^usted 
;childre^. Ratings made on two separate occasions by parents and teachers 
produced 'coefficient s of .91 and .74 respepf ively . Construct, face, and 
status validity data ar^e availaole. 



CIRCUS ; ; cl974 ; Preschool-K^fi?3trrgar ten; Addison-Wesley' Publishing Company , 
Ind. . ; 

CIRCUS was developed to provide a comprehensive selection of measures and 
services for use ^ In , d-ia^u^os in^; the instructional needs of indivi'dual chil- 
dren and- 'in monitoring and evaluating early education programs. It con- 
sists;;Of 17 instruments. The 14 direct child measures include: What ^ 
Words Mean (receptive vocabulary.) , HDw Much and How Many (quantitative 
concepts), Look Al ikes (visual discrimination) , ^Copy' What You See (per- 
cept ualrmotor coordination), Finding Letter^ 'and Numbers (letter and nu- 
meral recogni t ion) , Noises (discrimination of real world sounds). How Word 
Sound (auditory discrimination). How Words Work (aspects of functional 
language) , Listen to the^ Story (comprehensio^i and int^ei^pre tation of^oral 
language) , Say and Tell (productive language). Do You Know.*.? (general 
Information), See arid Remember (visual and associative m^ftnory) , Think Tt 
Through (problem solving) , and Make a Tree (divergent pictorial produc- 
tion). There are also three teacher-reportingTinstruments: Activities 
Inventory (children's observed interests), CIRCUS Behavior 'tnventor.y (chil 
dren's responses to t es t ■ situat ions) , and Educational Environihent Ques- 
tionnaire (aspects of school and classroom environment;). Individual mea- 
sures can be selected for their' relevance to specific goals of a program', 
o^ several measures can be used to provide comprehensive assessment. 



Comprehensive Career Assessment: Scalc J^ Grades 3-12 by Steve L. Jackson 
and Peggy M. Goulding; cl974; Grades 3^12; I^car.ning Concepts^ ^^5* . . ' 

•'■ ' ■• ' . . ^ ^ ^ i :': . .. ' 

-Thp test, designed to^yield an index of thc( student.' sf amilia^rlty 
*wi.th,and interest in oa^h of the 15- U. S .0;it . joccupat idn^l clusters,' 
1^ availabl-e on two levels: Gracfos ;:V 7 and Grade 8-12..' The dimerrsions 
o£ inCcreiit autj iamilia ri ty • are atJi^essed thfougli. 15 career clusters 
Which Include the followin.j^: A|',r ib as incss and Natural Resources, Business " 
and Office, Communicat loi\s and Media, Construction, Consvimer 'and Home|nali|feg 
Education, ^Jilnvironment , Fine Arts and Humanities,' Ht/alth, Hospitality" arUp 
'Recreation, Mariu faqt ur,Lng , Marine Science, Marketing and Distribution, 
I'(?Vsonai SeA'ivce, Publ ic Service , and Transportation. -The alpha relia- 
bility coejEficient computed for^^hoth intereJ^t 'and familiarity was .92 
for grades 3-7. Grades 8-12 yielded alpha coefficients of .95 and .93 
for i'amiliarity and interest respectively.* ' ? ^ . . ^ 



Compreh ensive Tes^s of . Basic Skill s c Forms S and T ; ^1973-75 { Grades IC-12 ;.. 
CTB/McGraw^llill. . ■ ' ~ ' ' . " 

Tills instrument is' designed to measure -the level of at tainnient of language., 
number, and . problem-sol v Ing skirls required for academic study and for 
everyday need^ o.u^sidc of school. The. items are classified by a . taxonomy ■ 
of i ntellectual.skills acrpsH content area\s of reading-, language, matlie-' 
matics; re f erence' sk L lis , science, and soctal studies. The CTBS contains . 
sev(.>n levels spann Ing' grades K-12 as follows Level A, grades K. 0-1.3; 
Level H, K.f)-1.9; Li^vel C, grades 1 . 6-2 . 9 ; Level 1 , grades. 2 . 5-4 . 9 ; Level 
2, .grades 4.5-6.9; Level 3, grades 6. 5-8 . 9 ; Level. 4 grades 8.5-12.9. 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ " * 

I.evel A is a preihstructlonal or r (tidiness ins trument .-for children 
in kindergarten or cliildren in gracTe 1 who !*have ' no t attended ^ 
kindergarten. The total prereading . score comprises seven test scores: 
Letter Forms,' Letter Names, Listeninrg for Information, Letter Sounds., 
^.isual Discrimination, Language, and Sound Matching . .There is also ; 
a mathematics test* that- assesses intuitive bases tor number systems, 
operations, and measurements.,' . — - 

Level-' B is designed" for students who have receiv'ed approximately a 
■ year of ins-truction in either kindergarten or gifade 1. Subtests 
include: Word Recognition, Letter Sounds, Reading Comprehension, 
Language,. Mathematics Computation, and Mathematics Concepts and 
Applications .V ; . • . . ■ „ 

. ■ ' ' < •;■ .:• ■ . " :■' ■ . ' . ■' ' 

Level C is t^'iven in the second grade and-f6rms a. measurement 
transition between tests 'for educ^it ionally naive stu'dents (Levels 
A and at grades K aiul' 1) and t.ests for st:udents at grade 2.5 and , 
above who can' 1'5e^ evaluated .appropriately, by Level T. through 4. The 
subtests and .sco^^es are similar tp those in the /Upper levels, but 
format is more cippropr la te to very young students.- . ^ 
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Levels 1, 2, 3, and 4 are composQ^ of 10 separate "subtests 
that combine to yield Total Reading, Total Language, Total Mathematics 
Reference Skills, Science and Social Studies scores. Readi^vg con- 
sists of Vocabulnry and Comprehension; the, Language area contains 
Mechanics, Expression', and ^Spellin^ ; Mathematics consists of ♦ 
Computation, Concepts, and Applicatiqns • tes^ts ; Reference Skills . 
assesses knowledge of the use of a library, parts of .books , and:/' 
standard reference works; the Science test assesses the ability to 
classify objects, quantify data, recognize trends or valid hypo theses , 
analyze^ experimental design, and recall scientific facts; and Social 
Studies measures the ability to recall specific information, read 
maps and graphs, interpret verbal malerial, eyaluate research design*?, 
and employ logic in problem soIvLi4.g, Reli^bilily coefficients yield'ed 
by the Kuder-FUt:hardson. Formula 20 ranged from .65 to .95 for all 
levels and all. subtests. Validity Information is discussed in the 
technical bulletin. " - „ , 



Con ten t- Evalu a tion 'Series ; cl9()9-7J; Grades 7-12 ; Hough ton Mifflin 
Company . 



The series consists'^ of a group of end-of-yearyte^i^ts designed to assess 
student progress in specific subject areas , 



Agribus iness Achiev emc^n L Te^L b\ Roland 
and James T. Horner; cl973; Orades 9-12. 



Peterson, Leo M. Harvill, 



Designed to measure ma s tery ^-^i^. high school agriculture programs, 
the test emphasizes both f arm ing me thods and the mechanical and 
-mana^\or la 1. • lomo.nts ni i\\odc.vi\ agr fc u 1 t iir e . tt consists of four 
\su!)t,eSf:s : . Animal. Science, Plant and Soil Sci.ence, Mechanics , and 
Management. 



Lan guage Arts Tes ts by E 1 s i\ G r a s e r , 
Reeves; cI969; Grad"es 7-9. 



..eonard Freyman,'^ ancL Ruth 



The series consists of thr}ee tests: the Languny;e AblllLy Test, 
the (kimpt^s i t ion Test, and ^ the Literature I'est. The Langua^'.e 
Ah Hi t y"' 'i-es t assesses t he-, .studei^^t ' s grasp of important principles^ 
underlying; tliL* cons t rutM, Ion of the : Lnj». 1 Isli sentence and his abilit\' 
to use sentence . loinents in ^Uan\lard si;ntence pattern^^. 'flie 

;ltlon Test is an i nst rniiuMit I or gauj;lng proj'.rcss tovvard vs'rllin^', 
^riie LittMMtnre Te;U. is designed to assess the student's 



Goin[n") 

p ro f i c. lency .fp% 

ability to identify the [)rLncip\il. t!ypL*^; oi' litei"ature cUid to 



d If f-L^r en t i .1 te <iinong, tiuan; 
of the stutlentS-: feelLug.s 
coe I I. i c Icn t S .iH)r i rc ( c.d [> v 
.92 to .05 for g.rade.'; 
t L*chn1 ca 1 iiunuKi 1 . 
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Validity data are available in the 
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Mathematics* Tost by Gilbert Ulmer; q1969; Grades 7-9. 

Thds test is designed to measure studenL progress toward the ^currently 
accepted goals of the seventh; eighth; and ninth-grad-e mathemat.ics < 
program. Emphasis is "placed on computational skills and mathematical, 
concepts, and on the application of skills and concepts in problem 
solving. The" test reflects the new approach while retaining the best 
,of traditional, mathematics. Split-ha'lf reliability coefficients 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula for gra^lej^ 7-9 range from 
,79 to .90. Content and criterion-related validity informatiion 
iy available in the technical manual. 

Mo dern Ec onomics Test by Morris G. Sica, Sylvia Lane, and John D, 
l^n[ky; cl971; Grades 7-l'2. 

The test was designed to measure individual comprehension of the 
essential concepts and principles of economics and their application- 
to- evaluating the functioning of the American economy, analyzing 
its persistent problems, and rationally judging the viaUility and 
validity of economic decisions implemented by decj^sipn makers. 
.Content areas of'the test include: The National Income , Monetary 
and Fiscal Policy, The Price System, and International Economics 
and Economic Development, The test yields a split-half reliability 
coefficient of ;. 87 . Content validity data is available. 

Modern Geometry Test by Gerald S. Hanna; cl971; Grades 10-12. 

Designed to assess the extent to which individuals and groups have, 
mastered' the- content of high school geometry, the test Items 
reflect the topic and process content of the typical geometry 
course l^uu-d upon a study of current geometry textbooks, professional 
literature and authoritative recommendations. Non-parallel halves 
rcLiability corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula yielded a 
coefficituit of .^85. Content validity information is available in 
the manual. 

Science IVs^U' hy Krnestine O'Conncll; cl969; C;rades 8-9. 

'The science tests appraise the stULUMU:.|s science literacy and 
reasoning abillLy. fht^y were designed to measure the student's 
grasp of the evi^rychiv vocabulary of science and to assess his 
understanding, of l^asic ccnicepts in physical ,scicnce and eartli 
sci.iMico. SulUi'sts i>f t.ho LMiysical Scii'.nce Test i nclud e Chom is t ry 
antl Phy^^ic.s.. SuhLi-^ts of the Karth Science 'fest include Geology, 
Astronomy, and Mt.aoo ro l.o^^y . Split-half reliability coefficients 
corrected by t^he, S[>t'a i man-Brown lormula range from . 7A tt) .81 for 
both tests ovcv ^',rades 7-9. Validity information is available in 
t \\c t o«.* hn i iM 1 UKUUia 1 .. 
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CooperaUlve Achievement: Testis ; cl962-65; Grades 9-14; Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc. . ' . 

Batitieries of achievement tes.ts are provided in a number of subject: areas. 

Cooperat:ive English Tests , ■ 

Designed to test students * mai^tery of basic English skills, the 
battery consists of two tests. Reading Comprehension includes two • 
parts: vocabulary and reading passages of varied style and content. 
English' Expression assesses effectiveness in convey ing exac t meaning 
and mechanics, including usage , spelling , punctuation, and 'capitalization. 
Three forms of the tests are provided at each of two levels. 

Cooperative L iterature Tests t 

These . open-book tests aid in identifying and correcVihg "-difficulties ' 

arising from independent^ reading. Tests examining the following 

works arc available: The Bridge of San Luis Rey , Great Expectations, 

ilanilet. Huckleberry Finn, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, The Merchant of * , ^ 

Venice, Moby Dick, The Odyssc5y, Oedipus the King, The Old Man and 

the Sea, Our Town, Pride and Prej udi^ce Pygmalion , The Red Badge of , 

Courage, The Return of the Nat/iVe, The Scarlet Letter, Silas Marner, 

and A tale of Two Cities. -"^ 1 

Cooperative Mathematics Tests / ' 

This series of tests is designed to measure achievement in the, major 
content areas of mathematics. The following tests are available: ^ 
Aritiimetic, .Structure of the Number System, Algebra T, Algebra II,- 
Geometry. 'Ur igonomo t ry , Algebra III, Analytic C^vmetry, and Calculus * 

Co o[>e ra 1 1 v e Sc ie nce Tests .> , - " , ' 

The Cooperative Science l^ests measure achievement in four major areas 
of the^ junior-senior high scliool science curriculum: general science, 
biology, chemist^jy , and physics. Achievement is assessed in- terms . 
ofx knowledge and understanding of basic concepts and principles, ^ 
•ability/tt) apply knowledge in problc^m situations, and ability to aSllyzc 
and eva^iate scientific ideas and procedures . ' ' 

A d v a n c e d ( ? e n e r a 1_ Science Test ' ^ 

Tlii.s i a nioi-e iiit iMisivL^ ;uul comprehensive t:reatm(MU: of the contrnt 
at a somewhat hi.jUier level of diff lenity than, the ('eneral Science 
T t . C L )n t e n t a r a s uu: 1 ud e : a s t r o nomy , g c o 1 o g y , ni e t e o r o 1 o ^',y , 
hloloi^^v, chemistry, and physics. The test is appropriate foremost 
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^nliith-grade general science courses ajfl for students of ^vera&e 
higher ability who are completing gerilral science at the eigbth-grade 
level. The Kuder-Richafdson • Formula^ 20 yielded a reliability, ; 
coefficient of .94. Con-tent yalidiffy has be^^n' examined . 

• Biology Test . j ^ 

This test is designed to/measure /he outcomes of a typical h|gh school 
course in biology. Part\l deals iwith human biology and ^the ^general 
structure, character istiics , and /f roc esses of living things .'^ Par t il ^ 
is devoted primarily to plant aifl animal forms. Content airiias ^ ^ 
include: The Nature of Life an(/of Science, The Cell, Characteristics 
of Life, Heredity and Change, A&atomy and. Physiology , Nutrition, 
Hygiene and Disease, Major Platit Groups, Major Animal GrodpS , 
Ecology' and-T:t3nsetvaLion, Distiinctive Characteristics of Typical 

- i. Life Cycles of Typical Organs, and 
Reliability' coefficients computed 
20 ranged from .82 to .92. Content 



Forms, Anatomy of Typical Forms 
Physiology of Typical Organs 
by- the Kude r-Richardson . Formula 
validity has been examined. 



Ch emistry Test ' - ' 

In this survey test of basic concepts and principles of chemistry, 
subrect areas of Part L include: Matter, Reactions, Solutions, 
Stmicture, Electrical Relations, Elements, and Compounds.- Part 
II includes; Laboratory Materials, Scientific Methods, Laboratory 
Skills and Techniques. Illustration and Clarification of Scientific^ 
Principles, and Laboratory Records and Reports.- Reliability 
coefficients computed by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 ranged , 
from" .83 to .91 for.' grades 10-12. Content validity has been., 
examined. , 

General Science Test ; • . 

Tiie General Science Test is a brief survey of elementary concepts , 
, in biology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, and meteorology. 
It is appropriate' for most introductory courses in grades 7, 8, or ^ 
9 Reliability computed using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
ranged from . 89 ^to .92 for grades 7,- 8, and 9, Forms A and B. 
Content \>alidLty has been examined. 

TlrLs test is a survev of gt^ieral concop Ls'antl principles of physics. 
Content areas o{ Part 1 incl.iide: Mechanics. HeaL^ Sound. Light^, Fiec- 
' triciiy and Magnetism, and Modern Atomic Physics.' Part LI includes: 
l.ahorntory Malerials. Scientific Methods. Laboratory Slcills and 
Techni(llu^s, f L lus t. ra t. ion aiul G lar if icat ion cU' Scie.ntLric Principles, 
and Laboratory Records and Reports. Rel iabil ity coef f icients 
compuuul by the Kude^-Richa rdson Formula 20 ranged from .82 to .91. 
Content validity h<is been ex.nnined. , , ' 
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Cooperatilve Social ^^udies Tests h • - 

■ ■ ' . • ■ / ■ . • , ■ ' y ■ 

The Cooperative Social Studies Tests measure achievement in seven major ^ 
areas of the Junior-senior high schopl social studies icurriculum: 
American Jiistory ..(junior and senior /high school), civics, world history," 
modern Europpiin"^^^ American government, and pro-blems of democracy.. 

Achievement assessed* in terms of knowledge anS 'und erst and ing of events 
issuer, and\fd||as; ^application of knowledge in generalizing principles 
and concepts; SiValysis^ and evaluation of > cause and "effect relationships; 
and ability toXjSe.the accessor iesiL, of the social sciences - g]:aphs , maps, 
charts, cartoons, and s&.ow. ^ * , >i 

(American Government Test , ■ / . 

The test is a measure of the impor tan t concepts and principles of the 
American Covernment . Subject mat ter'incjludes : The Constitution and 
the National Covernment, State and Local Government C^itizenship -and 

. Political Participation, Government Services, Cont^.ols .and Finances, 
and National Defense and. Tntjet^national Relations. Reliabili-ty com- 
puted by the K-R Formula 20 yielded \a coefficient of .:9p.. Content 

• validity information is available.'- • * , V'^ . • 

American' [listory Te s t * . 

The tiest. is available on two levels, j unior and senior high school. 
The general content of the two tea^L^s is similar, with both tests 
coverin*g the period from exploration to the present. Subject 
matter includes: Relations with other Nations and ^Peoples, 
Government and Politics, Economic Development, and Social and 
Cultural Developments. The senior high school^test places more - 
p emphasis on the last hundred yeai:;^ of United States history. 

Reliability coefficients .computed usii^ the Kiider-Richardson ' Formu la 
^20 were .88 and .90 for junior and senior high school respectively. 
Validity information is available. 

Ci yi c s__'ro St'.,. _ ' : . 

Tlio CMvics I'est is an achievement test tliat -41 1 aces its empha'sis on 
citizenship, political par t ie ipa tion , government organization, ser- 
vices at all levels, and the . cons t i tut ional basis for American [;ov- 
ernment. Skills measurt^d by ihc instrument include memory, uiuler- 
standinj-\, and analyx^ is of tlie Constitution and the National Govern- 
• ment, S ta te* and ' Lbca 1 Government, Citizenship and Political Pnrtici- 
patioTv, Government Services, Controls, and Finances, and National 
Defense and Lnf erna t iona 1 Relations. A reliability coefficient of 
- 90 was' computed us inj; the K-R Formula 20. Content validity lias 
been exam i neil . 
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Modern European History Test - . " . ., <• 

This test is^ limited in .its content s(!ope to post-1450 Europe an'd * 
her -relationships with the rest 'of the world. Subject mat;t;er includes 
♦ Social and Cultural Developments, Political Developments, Econamic 
Developments, and European Diplomatic Developments . A reliability 
coef f icient^ of .87 was .computed using the K-R Formula 20..' ' Content" 
validity "^has b^en examined. ' " \ • 

■ : ■ : - . _ , ■ _ ■. c 

Problems of Democracy Test , - ^ . ' 

This devica is- designed to assess the ^impor-tiant Goiicepts, basic- 
principles, and issues" of democrac^y. ' Subj^ect > ir^at ter ^^includ'es : -t 
International Affairs' ajid N.ational Defense , "^PoI|'iti(^al^ Pijofel^m^ , 
Economic Problems, and Social Pr^oblems . Reliability computed *by . 
the K-R Formula 20 yielded" a cbeffic'ienj/ of .90.^ . Validity Inforraa- 
- tion is available in the handbook. ■ [ . * ' " , ' ^ 



World History 
^ 



Test 



Designed to assess knowledge of ^^es tern civilization "from ancient 
days to the present, the instrument also measut^^es the historical 
developments' in eastern Europe, Af rica-., . and Asia. ' A reliability 
coefficient of .91 was computed,- using th^- K-R 20 Formula. Validity 
information is available- 



lomputec 



Tests tliat are also \ivai Lab 1 
series Include: 
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as part of the Cooperative Achioveiiien t 



Cooperative French Listening Comprehension Test 

Cooperative Latin Test 

Cooperative Industrial Arts Te.'^ts ' 

/Vi\HPER Cooperative Phys ical ' Edufcdtion' Tests 



C oop era tive P resGhoo 1. 1, gvo n to ry : jjsOVj^s e d E d i t i o n by Be 1 1 y e M . Ca Idwc 1 i ; 
cl967-74; A^^es 3-6; Add ison-Wesley Publishing Copipany, Inc. 

This individually achninistered assessment and screening procedure is 
designed to provide ameasurt^ ot; achievement in areas regarded as ^ necessary • 
i"or success in schcK:>l. The 64 items elicit information in the ollovv^ing 
areas: knowledge of .self, ability to follow directions, verbal expression. 




basic numerical concepts, and sensory attributes. -The test yields scores 

Personal-Social Responsiveness-, Associative 'Vocabulary , Concept 
Activation-Numer ical , , and Concept Ac tJvation-Sensory . A Spanish edition 
of the test is available. Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability coefficients 
range from .86 to" .92 across the -various age groups -and corrected sp^lit- 
half reliability coefficients range from .84 to \ 93. •• ' 

Cooperat ivt:^ Primary "Tasts ; 'ci967; Grades 1-3; Add ison-Wesley ^Publishing 
Company', Inc. ' i. - . . . i 

These tests arc designed "to measure skills ;and concepts that are basic • 
to future success in reading, writing, listening, and mathematics.' They 
can be used for di'ai^nosis, ' program evaluation, academic assessment, or 
placement-.. It*is I'uggested that eacU test user make an individual judg-^ 

'ment^of content! validity with- respeot to h;is own instructional practices. 

'^and aims. ^ Two .xypes -o f reliability^ were computed for each test. The.,. . 
battery consists o£ six tests: > ' 

. ' * ' ■ ^ . ■ ; , ^ :\ ' ' • 

Pilot , ■ ] . . 

Th^iO-item test is designed to give children practice^^with the 
format and the kinds of questions and responses they wiM encovint^r 
in tlie tests.' jit.can be fielpful in determining if the o/hildren are ^ 
ready 'to take the tests. " 



a- 

Lis toning ' T ' " 

The test measures the ability to identify, r.ecall, interpret and * . 
draw inferences from material read aloud by the teacher. The child 
dumaqstrates Jiis 'compreliension by marking appropriate pictures, 
Kuder7Richardson 20 reliability coefficients ranged from .79 J:o .86. 
Alternate form correlation coefficients were .75 and •SI. ^ 

Mathematics ^ . * . 



The tV3.st measures major ma thematicai.- concepts . as they are developing 
■in thv, young chi.Id. Theso concepts a"re . arranged under the headings 
of .nun\ber, symbolism, operation, function* a'nd relation, approximation 
and estimation,^ proof , measurement, and ^\eo'metry, K-R 20 reliability 
coefficients ranged from .81 to .89. Alternate form correlation 
coef f ic Lents were . 77 , anil . 84 : , ' 

Reading . ^ ^ * 

The test assesses, the child's ability to read and understand printed 
material. Tlie vcM-ahulaVv is k^*^*'^^"^^^! standard primary reading 
programs and is appropriatxvly below that of the Listening tests; 
K-R 20 rellabi.llty coert><^i<nits ranged from .'8^ to .91. Alternate 
form correlation coef f i(: lents were .82 and .85.^^ 



The testi/iu^^asure^' the' o^hild ' s uaderstandihg oP jjhonetic and structural 
properties of ^-\^oYds, emphai^iz^/g single vwels "con^on4*nt5f , blemds,, 
digraph^^> and diphthoh&s atCth'e beginAing , .midtile, .atid end qf^wprds., 
- ^f-^R 20 reiiability coeffic^nts ranged fr.om .88 to .gS- Alternat(H 
' form' correlation coefficients were'.8>arid .92', ' 

■ ' V '•• . . . • • . ■ ^ ^ ♦ 

/■-• » ■ . , . 

Writing Skills . / . ^ 

' Intended for admini?itration in grades 2 and 3.,, the test/assesses the 
•.child^'s ability to. recognize correct spelling, punctuation and 
• capitalisation, c^d'^usage. K-R 20 reliability coef f i\:ients ranged 
from''. 80 to . 85 r '"All^rnate fonrt 'correlation coefficients were .80 
' ' and .88, • " . . ' ' 



Cooper^nlith' Self-Esteem Inven t o r;^(SEl) by Stanley Goopersmith ; ^ No t 
^Datied; Ages 9~Adults;^ Self Es teem; Ins titute . ' ''^^ 

'There ar^ two forms of the SRI. Form A pro^des k^gkneral asses§faent 
^^f self-esteem which may be broken- down into comp'orteAt subscales 
"^depending on the goals and interests of » the tester but which may also 
be used without such differentiation;^ Form B is briefer and does not 
permit further differentiation.. There are five subscales which cycle 
in s^q-uence the length of the SEI . These sub-scales are : General Self, 
Social Self-peers, Home-parents, Lie Scale,, and Schobl-academlc . The 
total. scores of Forms A and B correlate .86. Validity information is 
available . , ^ . .... ' 



Cxoss-Cultu^ral Attitude Inventory by Steve Jackson and Ron Klinger; 
Not Dated; Ages 3-12; Disseminat^ion Center for Bilingual and Bicultural 
Education. ^ 'v^'-^'' \ 

■ " \ ^ ' 

This test is designed to measure the attitude tovsrard the Mexican and 

Anglo cult;4ares ,1,'iand provides a score based on 11 items representative 
of each cuff'ure- The items chosen deiil with language,, facial charac- 
teristics, foods, games , clothing ,^^^pbrts , and tlags, all of wlfich are 
factors that make up the cultures. Vho total score for all 11 items 
gives a measure of how favorably the 'child perceives each culture, 
since the symbols cause the child to tiiink of all- the things he asso- 
ciates with these symbol.^. Validity information is available. 



. CultiuraT Attitude Inverttories by Stephan L. Jackson; cl974; Grades 
4-Adult; Learning Concapts . ^ > 

Thesfe devices are intended for use in exploring the effects of programs 
designed»to enhance ethnic identity or cross-cultural understanding . 
»and appreciation. Each of the two inventories contains 25 items repra- 

. sonting' the peopj e , food, gnmos , sports, language, art, inusi^c , and dccu" 
pations of the Mexican-Amer itan ai^fd Anglo-American cultures. The stu- 
dent indicates ■ his feelings - toward and fai^iiliarity with each item. 
Both inventories are completed by the examinee who should be able to , ^ 

■ read the English included in"^ the stimuli and response modes. The in- 
ventories are not designed for individual diagnosis. Normative tables- 

, are not included in the manual and the author recommends that each 
"program use its own local control group for comparison purposes. Item- 
test correlations range from .41 to .73. Alpha reiiability coef f i- 
■cients for Feelings and Familiarity are above .90- fo,^ both inventories. 



Cultural Attitude Scales by Pierry A. Zirkel '^d Stephan L. Jackson; 
cl974; Age^^ 5-14 Years; Learning Concepts. 

The scales represent a modular- approach to the measurement of cultural^ 
attitudes toward and knowledge of Puerto Rican, Anglo-American, 
Black-American, or Mexican-American cultures. They are applicable 
to programs intended to enhance ethnic jt,dentity or cross-cultural 
unders tangling among any one or. more of these four Ethnic groups. 
The instruments dX:) not require reading ability since they use pictorial 
stimuli and response options. Directions are provided in both English 
and Spanish. Each scale yields t^^v'o scores: . a cultural attitude index 
and a cultural knowledge- index. Split-half reliability coefficients 
adjusted by > tha Spearman-Brown formula are .68 for the Black-American' 
scale, and .77 for tiie Put^rto Rican and Anglo-American scale's. Test- • 
retest Reliability coefficients obtained over a th ree-week/ in terval 
ranged from .52 to-. 61. Evidence for content, construct, and criterion 
validity is [^resented Ln the manual. Technical cUita are not yet 
available for the Mexican-American scale. 

t 



Davi.s Read in^Te^ by Frederick B. Davis andvCharlotte C. Davis; cl956-6 
Grades 8-13; The l^sy chological Corporation. 

The test ls clesL|;ned to assess tiu' overfill read in^\ ahi.lity of IndividuaL 
or grouj^'J. • Five (wl i^',\ov \ r-x nf r»\)<i{n,^' skMh; ar<> T-»»(}n i : findiui^, tho 
an.swurs to cju est ions answc'red i'X[W, i.o i t I y or' in rai^hrase in a passaj'.i', 
'^u^fivln\.\ to^^etlier the [(h^as in a pas.saj',e and grasping, its central 
thought ;. mak Tag inferencos about the content of a passagt* and about 
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the purpose or polnL of view of its author; recoKnizing the tone and 
mood of a passage and the ' literary devices used hy its author; and 
following the structure of a passage. . -Parallel forms rcliahility co- 
efficients r^inge . from 74 to ,91 foi^ grades 8-13.- Content and predic- 
tive validity have been- examined. • ' ' 



Defi ning Issues Test by James Rest; cl972 ; 'Grades 9-16; James Rest 

This instrument indicates an inclivi>dual * s appreciation of different 
conceptual 'stag,es in analyzing moratNUlemmas by assessing the way 
he Judges .the importance of issues involved la a number of moral 
dilemmas. The examinee re^ids a story descrying a moral /lilenima and 
ris* then presented with i?/ issues or consider.'f rions bearing upon that • 
sityation. ,Tlie examine.e^evalua tes each of the 12 issues and ihdicatc^s 
ii-S^Glative importance i.n deciding whaL ought to be done. Each issue 
was designed to exemplify some d is t int- 1 ive eharacteristic of a stagt^ 
of moral development. The te^H: is comprised of six stories and 72 
issues. The test-retest reliability coe f f icion t 'a f ter two weeks is 
-81; after two years it is .57. Validity is examined ' extbnsively. V 



j^J/l.^'J^^'J'^l'l^^^^^^^^ *^P^^ri . K.' '-'ncssel ; cl975 ; Grades' 

1 , 5-8". "5' and beyond for remedial s;tiul.ents; CTB/McGraw-Hill . 

This improved sr.rLt'S of e r i. tiM" i oii~ rcTtn'enced tests measures .student 
m:i s t e r y of uu i L h e ma t: i c .s o h J e c t i" v e s . i ' h e I) M I p r o v i d e s avs s e SvS in e n t f r o^u 
grades 1.5 to 8.5 in seven levels:. A/Red, grades 1.5-2.5; R/Green, 
grades 2.5-3.5; C/Hlue, grades 3.5-4.5; D/Orange, grades ^(^f . 5-5 . 5 ; , 
E/Af^ua, grades 5.5-6.5; F/Pufple, grades 6.5-7.5; and G/Brown, grades 
7.5-8.5. . ' ' 

In I.evej. A./ Red , counting and matching ob^jeetives precede those 
re I a t 1 n g\ t b a ( hi i. t i cn i a n\l s u 1 > t r a c t u n i o f' w hoi e mmh e r s V F o 1 1 o w i n g, 
are s ing^re-id i g, i t operations, < mul t ip Le-d i.gi t . ^idd L t iou , uieasiV^reiiien t , 
secjULMiees , miss i ng addend s , g,eome t ry , 'and n'uniera t ion sys tcuiis . 

For Level b/Green, counting, and iiiatehLng, are epnti. uued, reg,roupiug. 

a t" eg^o r ie.s' ar e i n t laxlucL^l for .i(klil.ion aud sul) t rac t. i on , and "' " 

mil 1. 1 i pi: i cat i cm i s .-icUkHl . • • He.isurement is expanded aud preopeV.a tiouaL. 
concei^ts" In fractions are inftiatod. 

For Level (l/lUuc, all (he La.sii'. operati^uis v^;ith who uujnhe.rs and 
their i)roptMti-es art^ iui: luded. Mult Lp 1. i eat ion is expauihui aTul 
•iliviiiiou Ls in't ri>due.oLl . Fr.ietious, j^eouie t , nuMsurement, place 
valuta, and probltnn solving. ..il so covered. 
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Level D/Orange proceeds chropgh che basic operations and the objectives 
for the conunutative, ,^^s-99ciaCive, and distributive properties tollow. 
Measurement and geometry are. arranged in order a£ increasing complexity.^ 

Level El/Aqua proceeds through the basic operations and on into 

number, theory, measurement, place value, geometry, and problem solving. 

"level F/Purple includes topics involving simple operations with 
negative integers ,.- sjets , percent, and statistics^ 

Level G/Brown places emphasis on computation involving negati-ve ; 
integers, mathematical sentences, operations with sets, complex 
geometric objectives, perce^nt, graphs, metric geometry , precision 
of measurement, statistics, probability, and trigonometry, 



Diagaostic Re?^ing SpcOes: WWjdition by George D. Spache; cl963-72; ' 
Grades l-Sl^nd^nior high school levels with reading disability; 
CTIi/McG raw-Hill. . : \- 

.This series oE . integrated tests is -designed to provide. standardized . j 
evaluations' oE oral and silent rcaaing , skills , and. of auditory 

'comprehension, llie tests ma^:''.be us^^ to .d^^^rpiine. the prof iciency 
of normal and retarded reador,s afc- elometftary school levels and - . 
of retarded readers at junioif and senior high school levels. The , 
scales are comprised of throe Word Recognition Lists, 22 Reading./ ' 
Passages," and eight supplementary Phonics Tests. The Instrument 
yields three reading leycls lor each student: an Instructional 
Level dotonnined by oral errors and comprehension, an Independent 
Level found by testing silent coniprehension , and a Potential Level 
measured by auditory comprehension. Reliability coefficients range . . 

"from .87 to .96 for the'. Word Recognition Lists. Reliability computed. , ' 
by tcst-retest viold.s Coefficients ranging from ,84 .to ,88 for 
Instructional and Indep.cndC-ut Levels. Relia.hill ty coe.f acients ; 
of stability for .a .T i ve-nionth- in te rval... f OT I'b.t.cn tilil Le vo 1 were-. 
94' .67, and .90. 'for .grades I', .'.2^ nntl.,-3. res poet Ively . , Content,. 

■ c6ri.struct, .concurrent , and predictivoV.x^^lidlty have ' been, assessed . 

4)iai^uo,'a i o I'^ts^an^ jieJXJMl'^^.iLL:'^^ ^' " l^'^^'^''^'^"^'^' ^ 

Vio-^ST G7adu's 3-^; CTB/Mc(;iaw-lllll . , , '-^^ • , " ' , 

n.ese test'-, arr ac..'U )>iu.h1 to en.iblo te.ichers to m.ikc- a developmental 
aiagnosis of the skill,-, of .students in all operations w.tli whole 
Unmber.s, c-ommou Ir.u-tions, derim.il .1 r.n- 1 i ous , pc rr cm. I , and mo,, .-nu es . 
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« The insLriment consist-s of Lhr(Ui closely integrated groups of 

materials tha^: are, essential for an\ effective program of instruction 
in .arithmetic. The"^ group<s include four screening tests,' 23 analy'tical 
Diagnostic Tests, and 23 Self-Ilelp^s -.closely geared to thp Diagnostic 
• Tests-. Results of these- tests i{lentify specific weaknesses in the 
•'work of students and the points at which the major skills break down. 
Reliability and validity information is avaliab.lre., 

/ .". ■ . . 

' ' '' f - ' 



Diinn ing-A belcs Physics Tes t by Cordon M. Dunning and Sigmund Abeios; 
cl967 ; Grades 10-13; 'Vhe Psychological Corporation. , . ./ ' 

Designed to iiuMsu-re the oxtunt to^v^/T\:ich important educational ohjtictives 
have been attained by students in typical high school i)hysics courses, 
thejl-esf assesses knov^;LL>dgo , coinprohen.s ion , and .appl Lcation (^1- the 
prificipLes ot physics. Con-tout axt'as include: ' ilocMian i c^^-(.l^Liiema ties , 
.dynamics , ep,oLgy) , Kloctricity and Mag.netism X^^'tatie olectrici ty , ' * ', 
■current electricity, magnet ism) , Atomic and Nuclear Physics (particle " 
nature of light, atomic models, spectra , nuclear physics) , 'Wave Motion 
and Li.gliC (peri.tnlic wavo motion, light) and Kine t Lc-^k)lecular Theory 
(kim't'ic^ theory, iieat and temperature). Split-half r eliabij^i ty , 
i:oi» t C ie i cn ts corroctod by the Spearman-Brown l^'rophuey Formula ranged 
from . 78 to .91;.' Content, valid ity. is discussed in the manual. 



Durre.l L Ana lys i i'^ ol Ueadin^^ nUlienlty: New Kdifion bv Donald j^fc 
DurreLl; cL^-^.^S; Craile^i The* Psycho I og, L ca i Co rpcu^.a t ^'on . - , 

T h i r; i lul L v i dti n 1 1 y • a d ni i i^^ir v e ti . ^.1 [ i {y^ no s t i c me a s i ii'e t' ^ ' ; i s t s of a ^ 
s e n i r» s . o i I i\f i t, ^; . iviu\ . i 1 1 1 : i^.t i c) ii s a 1 1 . y h i c l i the e x a tn i u e . i ii< i v h s e r v a 
iu, dei i var i ous aspecLs of a ehild-^V reading,. It i e 1 ds a- 
•delaifed aiialvsif: o f t he t\Vl lowing, pha.se of readii . diiiieultv: 
silenL and oval iiMding,, lasteiiing, eomp rohens i on , -lu^d analysis;, 
ph(Mua. I cs , ■ t'au It: V iu"onunc i ^ t i c)n , x^ritin^g^, and spc . ling, . Tluv 
mateiMaU; cbn!,;i;st- of the p i ra 1 -bound Reading Pa t agj'aplKs , a (juiek- 
oxposui'e dt'v\'(U' with aectMiipaiiy ing, eardSy* iii^l an individual Record 
liookleL I or roeortling, rorailts s v^Uemat, i o a Lri y . I'ho manual sug)H'st 
g,ene ra 1 plans tor remedial ti^arhing, . Psychometric data are not 
p ro V i de d / 

\ 
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Durrel.1 Listening-Reading S er ies Donald J^. Durrell, Mary T. iHayes, \ 
and Mary- B. Brassard ; cl968-70 ; ^Grades 1-9; The Psychological Gorporatiin. 

This 'instrument: is designed to provide a qotnparison of children's residing-, 
and. listening .abilities; Its purposes are to identify children w^th read- 
ing disabilities, and to measure the degree of retard^itio^ in reading as 
compared to listening. The series .consists of Des^ts,. ia both listening' 
and reading at three Levels: Primary (grades 1-3.3); Intermediate 
(grades 3 . 5-6) ; 'and "Advanced (grades 7-9). ' , 

The Pr imary Level yi^;! Ids scores on: Vocabulary Lis tenirig, Se'nCence 
Listening;, Vocabulary Reading, and Sentence^Reading, K-R 21 '/^ 
reliabili ty coef f ic ients range from .70 to .96 for all subtests. 

'The Int^ermediat e Level subtests include: Vocabulary LisL*fening, 
Paragraph Listen Liij', , Vocabulary ^ Reading , and Paragrapli Reading. 
S[)li t-half , odd-evLMi rltliahil Lty coef f ic ie^^ts corrected by the 
Spearmau-lirown Prophecy Formula range from .85 to .96,;; -Jb;7K 21 
. 'coef f icic^nts range from .81 to .96. /t'' ■.. 

' ' '\ ' . .» 

The Advanced Level, consist^s .of the following; Vocabulary Lis teni^ng,. 
Paragraph Listening, Vocabulary Reading, and Paragraph Reading. /. . 

Sp I it-ha if odd-even reiiabilLty coefficients corrected , by the. » 
Sp'carman-Br'own Prophecy Formula range from 18.]. to. .98. K-R; 21. 
coef f ic itmts range fx'^^mi .80 to .98 . , Validity;''inf ormat ion .for all 
levels is presented in tlie manuals. ■ ■ 



Durre I l-Sul I 1 van Read i ng Capac ft y aiul Acli iev^^^^^^^ 'I'^^'/l^:. nt>nabl IL 
l)iuM-T:^L f " muf' llelen U . Su LTLvmiV ci9 J7-A^A T J^irades 1 . 3-0 . 9 ; The Psycholog ieal 
Corporation. ; ■'■ ' ■ 

'l*he Lustruiiieiit hal/jlwo to.^it.:^; ami two lev{' 1}; p:r 'imary .ind iutermediate . 
Snhtosts ()t lJu-Ml'\iaing' t:apa(M,t y Test desLgued, to measure c:ompi;eheusion 
of.spokvn laiu;uage inelude : Word Meaning. aud Para^'.raph MeanLnj',. 
The Reading. Ach LevemeiU Test, consist-; of four snhtefils, as l^>Uows: 
Word , Meaning., Para^.rapli Mean i nj'. , Spe 1 1, i and Written Recall. Spli.tr-. 
hall- reliability c.ce l ri (M^ui ( s C(Miectea hy t.lu^ Sp^Nlrmau-'BJl^^^;n Kormn la 
M-anged fronr./8 fo .^)o t (.u" both t e:U..s , .^rjade.^; , , 



Lducl L-ion Appc rcep t ion !)\' Tad; f'L IMu')ln[)^uHl and KcduMt A. S(Uie.s; 

•cl97"I; Preschoo I ■-(; ladf. ; We .stern Ps y t'he 1 og, i ca 1 Servicef;\ 

Th i f.; fvro i ce I, i vt^ techiii(iu(» u\Ls' (l« 'vc 1 oped lo assess, a chlM' s 
pe i'c^'{> t i on ot s(Ti\h)1 and the tulncat i ve JM"0ce^1^;. Tbt* test 
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confUsts of 18, picturc,.s..,clepicting cliildren in school^rfilated 

situations. . The p l^tuirps- jarfi intended to evf,kc-Man kany. • in -'four ' ' V- 
-major areq^s react ion toward authority, roi^ctioh ■ towatcT iearriinfi 

peer relatidnshlRs, and home attitude toward' 'school . ' the test ' 
,shQuld be., administered and; interpreted by • Experienced school 
.psychologists. Sample case studies are provided in the manual. ' 

No technical information is avail<^ble.; hdwovqr, research is in' 



progress 

* ■-• ■ ■ * ■ ' . / . •.. ' • ■■ ■ . •• 

Y^li}^^^^^^^}^^ by Bruce W, vruc k^un ancl'^Alber to P.S. 

Montare; c 1975 ; (;rado.^.. 7-12.; Phi Delt^ Kappa , Inc. - ' v' ■^ 

This collecrion o f- .^t es ts 'was d eve K)ped untler contrcVca- frcYm the- :Puerto Rican 
Congress of. New J.rrsey and provia.es for assessifiont of a broad -.range of educa- 
tional^ gOcflH • c.0mmon to many coiiumln i r i es , KGAT covers both .coghitivc., and 
affective .g'odls , consisting oi k^nowl ed^e attitude, and behkvior i'tems' It 
Is designed for school or d is t r ic t; ; needs assessment and not f ^■.diagnosis ' 
of individual .'Student performance ;or individual professional ^c^countability. 
Both Spanish and Knglish veryirohs -of the tests are available. ;SpliL-half 
rel Labil Ity est imat.es (t:orrect.ed by . Spea rman-Brown formula) were . compu ted 
for each of the ^ e tUu:a t iona 1 goal attainment test scores. The c^oe f f icien ts 
range from a low of . J9'J to a high.of .950, The tests constituting this 
assessment;VdtVvl(;;e ar(^; - ••\ 

The/te;;t a syyeMM/T' Know 1 etl ot t i /Vuudii p ( know L ed>;e C> f civic rightai^^* ^ 
knuwledj^e .ot'civLc in-; [umis it) aia:'iAv^O , , At t i tudes toward Citizenship ' tV;;; 
. -(attitaulci; toward [)rochicru've. c Ltizl^n^ihip , attitudes reflecting respect 
• for. i),roj)erl;y) , KnowLedj^e of OcvWcratic Ideals (knowledK,o. of rights and 
^r.espon5i.ihi-l7it ie^^ in a d emo(.:racy / know 1 ed^^i' of the American he r i taj',e) , ' ' 
; aiuf iVtdtav i nr, in a De.nior i-atdc Wav (hchavit)r i-eiM-escnt iiig loyalty to 
... .-.c^pAuit ry , hi'havior reprcauit iu^, patriotism). 

]hmKi_n J\L'J a t: i on.'; ■ ;^ ' ' ■ ... 

Ihe. lest m.MSini-;: Know Unl^^e ol Individual.';' and Cu 1 turv?;. (kuowledp.e of 
oth^er [U'cple and cii 1 tu i , lcni>wl :e.(lr.e ot rJ'oup p roc es.s ) , At. t i tud cs 
UofliH.t in>' IoKmmucc toward I nd i v-idua 1 .s and Culture.-;, Attitudes toward 
Ihiman Ke 1 a t iou:: . Hcha v i o r Ke f 1 ec 1 1 uj-/ pe^s i t i ve Uunian Keiation.s, Knowledge 
Related to (;han);e, Aftit^ido:; Related ti> C.:hauj;,c .(atsLd fades r td lee 1 1 n'g;-\ 

aiiihij-u i.t V , an Ujules i cd I ec 1. 1 dg " Ic 1 i a ' i n t e r na L -con ti^oT) 
and Non-Coulot in i t V IW li. i v.i ^ a" . / • 

..lluv d. est. a.s.a'.s.'iv^:; I .aui-.i'iar.e Alts Skills, ilvluding. Llio!;t^ pe r ta in i dg t o 
word nuNuiiui'., |'an^;n:i\;,\';' iius- ha n i ts; , and iisulin^'. cc>inpr ehcns i on . 
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Reasoning ^ 

The test asseaVjes abilities In Logical and Scientific Reasoning, Including 
scientific methodology skills and problem-solving skills. 



General Knowledge . 



The test assesses General Knowledge (knowledge of math and science, 
knowledge of current and historical events), d||d Knowledge oF Mainstream 
Culture (knowledge of family culture, general knowledge of culture). 

Self 



The test assesses: Attitudes towards Self (attitudes towards one's 
achievements, attitudes of self -awareness , attitudes of self-worth). 
Attitudes of Good V^^lues and Character (attitudes of moral values, 
attitudes of character). Behavior Reflecting Good Values and Char'ac ter 
(ethical behavior, se If -d iscipllne behavior) , 'At titudes toward Self- 
Improvement;, • (at t itudes of curiosity, attitudes' toward learning) and 
Behavior Reflecting Self-Improvement. ^ ^ ^ 

Careers 

The test assesses Specific Job Knowledge (trade knowledge, business 
knowledge), Attltud*es toward Good Workmanship, Job-Related Behavior, 
Knowledge Related to Career Awareness (knowledge of career information 
sources, knowledge of job opportunities). Attitudes Reflecting Career 
Maturity, and Behaviors Reflecting Career and Self-Awareness. 

Arts and LeisuVe ^ . . 

The test assessesT Knowledge Related^o Hobbies and Leisure Activities , 
Attitudes Related to Hobbies and Leisure Activities (attitudes toward 
outdoor pastimes, attitudes tow.fird Indoor pastimes). Behavior Related 
to Hobbies' and LeisUre Activit^iis, Aes thetlc Knowledge (knowledge Qf, 
music;. .knowlodge of art ,^|\d literature). Attitudes Towards the Value 
of Aesthetics, and Behavior Reflecting Creative Expression. 

■■ .. ' ' 

Life Skill s , ; ' 

The test assesses: ^ Knowledge of Family Management 'Principles , M^^^^^' 
toward Family Management, Hehavior Reflecting Family Managemen r . 
ledge of Resource Management (knowledge of personal economics, ..tiowledge 
of environment). Behavior Reflecting Resource Management, Knowledge of ^ 
Health Practices, Attitudes toward Health Pract ices ,. Behavior ' Reflecting 
Health Practices (personal hygiene , exerc ise-diet-safety) . 
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Latin America 



The test assesses: knowledge of Puerto Rican Culture (knowledge of 
history in culture, general knowledge of culture of people-places-art), 
and Spanish Language Arts Skills (language mechanics, vocabulary and 
reading comprehension). • . 



Ego-Ideal and Conscience Development Tes^t by Russell N, Cassel; 
^9*69; Ages 12-18; Monitor. T ' ■ 

This test is designed to assess the degree to which the ideas a person 

expresses as the Ideal solutions to social problems agree with 

the ideal solutions expressed by the mainstream of society. Fpr 

each of the 80 social problems presented, five multiple-choice ^ 

answers ,are provided ranging from a positive and conforming 

response to a negative and totally nonconforming response. Social 

problems are presented for each of ,the eight areas of the ego-ideal: 

Home and Family,^ Inner Development, Community Relations, Rules and 

Law, School and Education, Romance and P^ychosexual , Economic Sufficiency, 

and Self Actua}.iza tion . Internal consis(^ency reliability was computed 

for part and total scores using three modifications of the K-R Formula 

20 and eight different groups. Face, construct,, status, factorial, and 

predictive validity are discussed in the manual. 



Family Adjustment Test by Gabriel Elias; cl952-5A ; Ages 12-Adults; 
Psychometric Affiliates. ^ 

This test is^esignad to elicit information on the extent to which an 
individual's Intrafamily relationships produce positive (homey) or 
negative (homeless) feelings. The instrument consists of 10 subtests: 
Attitudes toward Mother, Attitudes toward Father, Father-Mother Attitude 
Quotient, Oedipal, Struggle for Independence, Parent-Child Friction- 
Harmony, Interparental Friction-Harmony, Family Inferiority-Superior- 
ity, Rejection of Child^ and Parental Qualities. The test can be ad- 
ministered orally to individuals or,, as a wi*i tten test to groups of 
any size. Split-half reliability of the test was .97 when corrected 
'for attenuation. Validity studies are described in the manual. 

'/ 
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Geist Picture InteircsL Inventory by Harold Geist;. cl964-^; Grides 
ft3»12 and Adults; Western Psychological^rvices . 



This nonverbal inventory assesses quaVititatively 11 male and 12_ female 
general interest areas: Persuasive, Clerical, Mechanical, Musical, 
Scientific, Outdoor, Literary, Computational, Artistic, Social Service, 
Dramatic, and Personal Service (female only). It also aids in the 
identification of motivating forces behind occupational choice : Could 
Not Say, Family, Prcs tige , Financial , Intrinsic ^and Personality, 
Environmental, and Past Experience. The inventory is self -^administering, 
and can be used with individuals cor groups. 'Xest-ret^est reliability 
coefficients were computed on 15 samples for each of 11 interest areas. 
Data from empirical validation studies are also discussed. 



Getting Along by Trudy^i, Lawr>(^ce ; cl964-65; Grades 7-9; Tes^ts in 
Microfiche. , 

The test was developed to evaluate pupil behavior in everyday 
situations and to fenahle teachers to identify pupils who may need 
help in improving behavior. It is divided into three parts based on 
the analysis of emotional health: Part I -getting Along with One's 
Self (self-acceptance); Part II - Getting Along with Others (accept- 
^ance by others); and Part III - Getting Along in One's Environment 
(facing reality). Reliability coefficients, based on Kuder-Richard^on 
Formula 21, were computed by grade and age. The coefficients ranged 
ftom .57 to .86. .Validity data are discussed in the teacher's manual. 



Gilmore Oral Reading Test :' New Edition by John V. Gllmore and Eunice C 
Gilmote; cl968,; Grades 1-8; ' The Psychological Corporation. 

-Xhis-^test was developed to provide classroom teachers, reading 



supervisors, and others particularly concerned with reading instruc- 
tion, wi^li a nutans of analyzing oral reading performance. The test 
measures a^b^cn acy of oral reading, comprehension of material read, and 
rate of reading. The instrument serves as an aid in adjusting instruc- 
tion in both ^al and silent reading. Reliability coefficients range 
from .53 to ,5A\Eor accuracy , comprehension , and rate for grades 3, and . 
6. Validity/dTTf^rmation is discussed in the manual. 
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Gordon 'OccupAt:lonal Checklist: . by Leonard V* Gordon; cl961 ; Grade^ 
9-12; The Psychological Corporation, 

Designed to provide an Indicatloa/of an Individual's occupational' 
p'references, the Checklist consists- of 240 acfclvlties that are 
performed in many different /kinds of jobs. Tttese activities are 
organized into Five general ij^tjerest categorite^ Business , Outdoor , 
Arts, Technology, and,. Service Test-re test reliabllit:y coefficients 
for • item response frequencies within the same sample were .83 for 
boys and . for girls; betiween two different samples *the coefficient's 
were .95 for/boys and .93 for girls. Validity data are presented andS^ 
discussed. 



Graves Design Judgment Test by Mait:land Graves; cl946-74; Grades 7-16 
and Adults; The Psychological -Corporation . . 

The t:est is designed measure- cert:ain ctunponents of aptitude for t:he 
appreciation or production of art structure. The test accomplishes, this 
measurement by evaluating the degree to which a subject perceives and re- v 
spends td the basic principl-es of aesthet:ic order—unity, dominance, variety 
balance, continuity, symmetry, proportion, and rhythm. Reliability co-. 
efficie^nts corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula range from .81 to .93.. 
Validity informat:ion is provided in the manual. 



GrieR SQ^al Studies l/st by Mary E. Grieg; cl964; Grades 6-8 ; ■ Scholas tic 
Tqstiing/ ^TGrvice., Inc . 

Designed to assess students' factual knowledge of American history, 
civics, -and geography .-as well as their ,.ability to interpret historical 
information and • to produce reasoned inferences based on their knowledge 
of historical processes, th-e 100 items constituting the test cover the 
following areas: knowledge of the functioning of the government of the 
United States; .understanding of the relationship between time and .events 
in U.S. history; knowledge of the important contributions of historical 
figures- ability to interpret historical information; understanding 
of the laws of the l^nd; geographical concepts; and reasoned inferences. 
Split-half reliability coefficients computed for grades 6 through 8 
ranged from .90 to .93. Kuder-Richardson coefficients ranged from , 
'90 to .92 forv the same gracie range. Content and construct validity 
are discussed in the manual. Data on congruent and conturrent validity 
are being collected. " ' 



Hall Occupational Orientation .Inventory ; -Second Edition by L, G. Hall; 
cl971jf Grades 7-16 and Adults; Scholastic Testing Service, Int. 

The inventory provides a systematic framework designed to enable the 
individual to explore the factors Involved in occupational choice 
in terms of the relationship between psychological nee^ and v^lue 
fulfillment ^ worker traits, and job-content characteristics. It yields 
scores for 22 scales: Creativity, Risk, InformationT^Belbrtgingness , 
Security^ Aspiration, Esteem, Sel'f-Actualizati(3n, Personal Satisfaction, 
Routine-Dependence, Data Orientation, 'JJ^hings; Orientation, People 
Orientation, Location Concern, Aptitude Concern, Monetary Concern, 
Physical Abilit ies Concern, Environment; 'Concern , Co-worker Concern, 
Qualifications Concern, Time Concern, and Defensiveness . The manual 
emphasizes that the inventory is intended to alt] in career counseling 
and not to predict an occupation toward which the counselee is. most 
oriented. Test-retest reliabilities were estimated for all of the 
scales and ranged from .74 to .93. Evidence for content, concurrent, 
and predictive validity is presented. 



Harrison-Stroud ' Reading Readines s Profiles by M, Lucille Harrison and 
James B. Stroud; cl949-.56; Kindergarten-Grade i; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The test as-sesseg specific abilities and skills that children use in 
beginning! to learn to read. There are six subtests: U^ing Symbols, 
Making Visual Discriminations (attention span controlled and uncontrolled), 
Using the Context , Making Auditory Discriminations, Using Conte^tt and 
Auditory Clues, and Giving the Names of the Letters. The Profiles can ' 
be used for three purposes: to determine the level of development of 
specific readiness skills, to aid in placement , and to facilitate 
diagnosis. Aspects of validity are discussed in the manual. v >' 



Hartman Value Profile (HVP) ^by Robert S. Hartman and Mario C. Trigos; 
Ages 12 and Over; Research Concepts. 

An axio'logical test that measures a person 's .capaci ty to value, this 
instrument also provides- indications of the presence or absence of emotional 
and existential pi;6blems. Measures obtained from the instrument 
Include: World Concept-Self Concept Potentials, Cognitive-Affective 
Domain Relationships, Social-Emotional Handicaps, and Interpersonal 
Compatibility. Interpretation of the test is made individually through 
the profile . ' 
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How I See Myself "Scale by Jra J. Gordon; 1^68; Grades 3-12; The Florida 
Educational Research ai^ Development Coui^icll. 

Designed as a means of estimating the child's views of self and school, 
the instrument is available in two £urms; ,an elementary form and a 
secondary form. The scale yields several factor scores about the child's 
self-concept including the folloiflng: teacher-school, physical appearance, 
Interpersonal adequacy, autonomy V and academic adequacy; secondary school 
factors also include physical adequacy, male factors only, and female 
factors only. Te^t-retest relia,bility yielded coefficients raoging from' 
.62 to .89 for students and? .45 to .82 for the mothers' form. Content 
and construct validity data arS" available. 



Howell Geometry "A t by Edgar N. Howell; cl969; Grades 9-12; 
The Psychologic^L corporation. 

i ■ 

The test measures the extent to which important educational 
objectives have been attained by students in typical high 
school geometry courses. It assessed students' understanding, 
knowledge, and application of concepts and pri^iples in the 
following areas: Points , Lirfes , Planes; Aagles; -Pos tulatf onal 
Systems; Geometric Relations; Triangles; 'Qiiadilaterals and Other 
Polygons; Circles and Spheres; Construction; and Coordinate 
Geometry. Split-half reliability coefficients corrected by 
Spearnian-Brown Prophecy Formula are .82 'for the total norm group 
and range from .67 to . 86 for ^ il^ js samples. 



Individual Career Exploration : Experimental Edition by Anna Mill^r- 
Tiedemah; cl9 7A ; ^ Grades 8-Junior College; Scholastic Testing Service, 
Inc. : " 

This*^ inventory is designed to help students focus on future occupations 
in relation to their current interests, experiences, abilities, and 
ambitions.. Completion of the inventory enables students to narrow 
their occupational choices down to two occupational groups and two 
responsibility levels. They can theg inves tiga te specific occupations 
within these categories. The occupational groups are: Service, 
Business Contact, Organization, Technology, Outdoor, Science, General 
Culture, and Arts and Entertainment. The responsibility levels are: 

■ 1 . ■ . \ 
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Professional and Managerial-independent responsibility , Professional 
and Managerial, Serai-prufessiondl and Small Business/^ Skilled Labor, 
Semi-skilled Labor, and Unskilleld Labor, The inventory is in five 
sections: Interests, Experieficel Occupations, Abilities and Skills, 
and Responsibility Level. Technical information is not provided 



Inferred Sel f ~,Concep t Scale : Exberimental Form by Elizabeth rl\ Mcj Daniel; 
Cl969; Grades 1-6; San Felipe Prjbss. 




An experimental form used in individual evaluation and research, the 
scale was designed to appraise the self-concept of individuals from 
different classes .ja^nd cultures./ Reliability has been determined 
through examiner agreement, split-half method, inter-item consistency, 
and test-retes t . Content, criterion-re'l^'ted and construct validity 
have also been examined. 



Instructional Objectives Exchange ; cl972-75; Kindergarten-Grade 12; The 
Instructional Obj ect ivear Excha:nge. 

The lOX makes available two types of criterion-referenced material - 
Objecti,ves-Based Tests and Objectives Collections . > 

Obj ectives-Based Tests ^ - ' . 

This series of criterion-referenced teats is designed for use in 
program .evaluation and individual c^griosis. Each set consists of 
approximately -40 tests, each o^^^;fnU^h is keyed to explicitly formulated 
instructional objectives. The tests are distributed as boxed sets 
of preprinted spirit masters. Each master allows duplication of 
200 to 300 copies. All of the tests are available, in two comparable 
forms. Sets are provided in the following areas: 



Language Arts : 

Mechanics and Usage , K-6 — Included in this set are tests of 
capitalization ; punctuation ; abbreviation ; hyphehation; bibliographic 
form; envelope, letter, and invitation form; plurals; possessives; 
pronoun referents; degree forms; subject-verb agreement; irregular 
' past participles; misplaced modifiers; and commonly confused words. 
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Word Forms and Syntax ^ K-6 — This set covers parts of speech, verb 
ten^e and time, types of** verbs, complete sentences, functions of 
parts of speech iri«f sentences , types of subjects and direct objects, 
sentence patterns, sentence transforms, and types of clauses. 

Composition, Library, and Literary Skills , K-6> — This set includes 
sentence precision, outlining, paragraph development, paragraph 
transition, and types of paragraphs as well as alphabetization, 
dictionary use, fiction and non-fiction, the Dewey Decimal System, 
and card catalog use, . 

Mathematics ; , 

Sets and' Numbers , K-6— -This set of tests covers sets, numbers, and 
rational numbers. 

Operations and ■ Properties , K-6 — The set includes^ addition , subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and combined operations. . , 

Numeration and Relations , K-6 — The set contains tests on numeration, 
ratios and proportions, graphs, statist^lcs and probability, and logic. 

Measurement , K-6~Included in this set are tests, of monetary measure- 
ment; linegir measurement; liquid weight, distance, time, rate, area, 
and volume measurement; temperative me-asurement j pressure, density 
and concentration measurement; and scale drawings. - ^ 

Geometry , K-6 — This set contains tests regarding points, linqs , planes, 
simple plane figures ,. curves , angles, parallelism, perpfendicular i ty , 
triangle similarity and congruence, circles, segments, polygons, 
solids, constructions, formula use, and geometric symbols. ^ ^ 

Elements , Symbolism, and Measurement , Grades 7-9 — This set' contains 
tests about' sets , integers , rational numbers, real numbers, numeration, 
sentence and logic, and measurement. 

Geometry, Operations and Relations , Grades 7-9 — Included in this 

test set are geometry (operations and ' proper ties of planes and solids), 

statistics,, ratios and proportions, and graphs. 

Reading : ^ 

Word Attack Skills , K-6 — The s,et includes tests of visual and auditory 
discrimination, basic sight vocabulary, recognition of sounds and their 
association with letters, and pronunciation of patterned letter 
combinations and words. 
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Comprehension Skills , K^6 — This set includes tests of reading 
comprehension of main idea, conclusions, sequence ,, aiid context clues 
in text, as well as punctuation, syntactical structures, arid affixes. 

Social Studies : . <r 

American Government . Grades 10-12 — This set contains tests covering 
Introduction to Government, Our Colonial Heritage, the American 
Constitution, Government and. the Individual, American Politics, the 
Congress, The Presidency and the Executive Branch, the Federal 
Judiciary, and State and Local Government. . ' 



• Objectives Collections . 

^ This series of 45 separate collections of instructional objectives 
covers both cognitive and affective outcomes. Each of the Collections 



consists of a number of objectives, a pqol of measurement items for 
ach objective, and a means for assessing the adequacy of the student 
esponses to thfe items. A few of the Collections include: 

Measures of Self-Concept: Revis^v 

This is a collection of affective objectives dealing with four 
dimensions of the learner's self. Th^se include: Family (self-esteem, 
yielded from family interactions). Peer (self-esteem associated with 
peer relations). Scholastic (self-esteem deirived from success or 
failure in scholastic endeavors), and General (comprehensive estimate » 
of self-esteem). Self-^report inventories , both direct and indirect, 
or observational indicators are p^-ovided to assess the attainment of 
each objective. The objectives and related assessment devices are ^ ^ 
arranged into three grade levels: primary, intermediate, and secondary 

Objectives Collection in American Government 

The emphasis of this collection is on interpretation and analysis of 
data rather than on mere recognition of facts. The objectives and 
accompanying items are divided into nine major content areas: Intro- 
duction to Government, Our Colonial Heritage, American Constitution, ^ 
Government and the Citizen, American Politics, Organization and 
Function of the Congress, Presidency and the Executive , Federal Judi- 
ciary, and State and Local Government. ' 
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Oblectlves Collection In Art ^ ^ 

This collection Is organized ' into the follow-ing sections: Elements 
of Art (color> texture, line, shape, space , value) , Principles of ..i 
Art (unity, rhythm, repetition, pattern, contrast, balance). Per- 
ceptual Skills, and Basic Techniques, Sample items, apart from . . 
identification items, are dra\Am from tho arreas: of sfeculpting, print- 
making, painting, drawing, and constructing^ ■ . . .'^ t 

" ^Ob^lectives Collection In Attitude Toward 'School, Revised , ^' 

This' collection of affective objectives deals with the learner's 
self-concept. Dimensions employed are: ..Teachers (sub j;#'Ctiye 
feelings about teacher behavior). School Subjects (differential, 
attitudes toward commonly taught school subjects). Learning (attitude 
toward the leafning experience independent of attitude toward school,^ 
teachers, and subjects):, Social Structure and Climate -(attitude ^.to-^. 
ward the school as a sppial center aad a rule-makitrg .and enforcitig ' ii 
agency)^ Peer (feelings abQ.ut the structure and .climate of relation- 
ships within the peer group), Gerieral (orientation toward schooling 
independent of a particular school). An observa'tional indicator and " 
both direbt and Inferential self-report measures are provided to 
assess the attainment of the objectives. 

Objectives- Collection in Attitudes Related to Tolerance 

These aff active oblectlves deal with tolerance for .the values 
and opinions of others. Direct and inferential self-repoxt measures, 
sociometric devices,, and observational techniques are provided to 
assess attainment of the objectives. Attitudes toward diversity of 
experiences and ethnic groups are the bases tor the measures. - . 

Qb1ective& Collection in Health (Nutrition) ^ ■ 

These, objectives concentrate on nutrition and are based upon four i 
central concepts: foods from the four food groups supply the nutrients 
needed for growth and health; balanced daily diet includes foods from 
each of the four food groups; man's environment influences his food - 
choirds; and through various :food-processing m^ethods, man has available, 
a large 'variety of foods that are high IrT nutri tibnal value and. quality. 

Objectives Collection in Judgment: AnalyzinR Fall acies and Weaknesses 
in Arguments . • . . ' • 

This collection covers: Informal Fallacies (fallacies of relevance, 
insufficient evid€>nce, and ambiguity). Arguments that Compare Context 
(context mixing, metaphor, and analogies), and Soundness (valid and sound 
arguments) . ' ^ , ^ 
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Objective s CollGctlon In Judgment:; Deductive Lo p ;lc and A s s ump 1 1 o n 
Reco^'nltlpn '■ ] ?T '. 

These objectives relate to the student's ability to make • j udgments 
^ bashed upon logical analysis in both emfotlonal and nonemotibnal.rsltiia 
tlons. The logical ^^Uls assessed rare' ln the ai^eas of condltioi^qi- 
reasoning, class, rria.^oning, .assumption recognition, and recognrtloh 
^of rellabrc observations. y 
' ■ • ■ . ' ■ • . ' ■ . JY/^'^ ■ 

• Objectives .Collection In Music 

j ^ ~" ' ~ '-^ 'u , •' ■ , 

collection reflects major concepts, fundamentals, and appllca- 
. 010ns In music appreciation. The objectives are organized Into the 
' fbllowinlft categories: Melody; Harmony; Musical Form; Musical'Sound ; 
Musical Style; Rhythm Performance , Skills ;. and Band Instruments. 



Other Collections which are also available Include: 
Algebra, Grades 8-12 * : 

Anthropology, Grades A-6 , , , 

Auto Mechanics, Grades 10-12 , 

Biology', Grades 10-12 ' " 

Bookkeeping, Grades 10-12 

Business, Gradet^ 10-12 ^ * 

Composition Skills, K-12 ^ - - > . . , 

Data Relationships, K-9 " . ^ 

Decoding Skills, of Read inj^, K-12. ^ r^, " " ' • 

Early Childhood Education;^"Prekindergarten 

Electronics, Grades 7-12 " " y ^' 

Environnieatar ,^:duication. Grades 4-9 
Figure and ..Object Characteristics, K-9 
French,- Grades 7-12/ / ' 

iCeneral Business , .Grades ,10-12 • : ^ 

General Metals; Gtrades 7-12 ' . ' 

Geography, K--6 \ . - . ' ' 

Geography, Grades 7^9 
Geometry, Grades 10-12 ' 

Home Economics, Grades 7-9 ' ^s.Vv. 

iHome Economics, Grades 10-12 , * . - 

Knowledge and Altitudes of Drug Use, Grades 4-12 
Life Sciences , 

Literature^ Grades 7-9 ' / ' ' ^ 

Literature, Grades 10-12 

Listening, Oral ^pre.^sion, and Journal ism , K-r2 
Mechanicalr^-firawing, Grades^ 7-12 ' . 
Mechanics and Usage, K-12" " 

■ ■ . _ ' ' '. • ■ ' , V" 
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i ' ' ' ' ■ 

/Ijfuihbers and Their Operations, k-9 

' -Bhysical Education,, K-6 
iPhyslcSf Grades 10-12 
flleading Comprehension, K-12 

^ Secretarial Skills, Grades 10-12 

* Sex Education, K-12 
Sociology, Gifades 4--9 
Spanish, Gra.dc£3. 7-12 
Structural Analysis, K-12 
Study and Reference Skills, K-12 
Symbolism and Notation, K-9 

' Traditional Grammar, K-12 
Transformational Grammar , K-12 
U.S. History, Grades 7-9 
U.S. History, 'Crudes 10-12 
Woodworking, Grades 7-12 V 



Inter-Person Perception Test by F.K. Hej^ssenstamm and R. Hoepfner; cl969; 
Age^ 6-15+; Monitor. 



ThXs test is an attempt to assess people's nonverbal communication, 
expressions, which have been shown to be highly culture- Specif ic , are 
used to mea.^ure person perception. Two interchangeable,^,folnns o£' the 
test are available, AC and AA, Although the reliability of the total 
Form AA or AC has not yet been determined empirically, the estimation 
for each test' form is approximately •82. No validity studies have 
been performed as yet. ' - . ' '"'^ 
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Iowa Silent Reading Tests : 1973 Ecjition by Roger Farr; cl973; Grades 
6-16; The Ps/chological Corporation. 

The tests s,urvey the specific areas in wjhi;i:6H ^ the individual must have 
developed ^pp^ippetence in order to read^ff e^|^^3^^*ly These areas include 
\focabulary, reading comprehferj'Slo.n , ^speejd V with compreheYision , 

and,' at Levels 1 and 2, use of .referenc^rMatjerials and skimming .and ; . , 
scanning fdr sp^clrfic information . There' ^'ir*^ three levels qf the test 
coydrin^' grades 6 t'hrough 9, graces 9 thrcJugn- ^ 14 , and acajdemicaily .'^'V , 
accelerated high sc^lioof arid college students. Overall, the internal, 
consistency reliabilities rarrge from .70 to .92. Correlations between 
Levels 1 and 2 of the test and the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
subtests of similar c!ontent are provided as evidence- of concurrent ./ 
validity . ; , . i ^ 
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Iowa Te sts of Ba sic SkXlls, Prinvi ry IVattery , Formfl ^ and L by A^N. 
Hieronymus and E.F. linfclquiut; cl972; Grades li,7-3.5; Houghton Mifflin 
Company. \ / ' ^ - ■ ; . ' 

This is a comptehen'siye mGasuroment of groy/th 'in the fundamental skills" " % ' . 

crucial in curk:.€;nt daU^lcfirijlng activities and' in , f utMrj^t educational* I - 'V 

development . '.. .The' battery is available in two forms (5 aad' 6) and ' - . ; * 

two levels C7' and. 8) . Subtests of lioth levels include: Listening; ' , :/ 

Vocabulary;' V/ord Analysis; Reading Cqmpr*?-1iension, Pictures, Sentences, 

Stories; Language Skills, .Spelling, Capitalizationr Punctuation, ' . 

Usage;/Work-Study Skills, Maps, Graphs and Tables; Preferences; 

Mathetnatics Skills, 'Mathematics Concepts, and Mathematics Problems. ' 

The tests faci^lj. tpte . provisipn for individual ' di^: ferehces in -needs and 

abilities. TecUntcal information is unavailable In the teache'^'^s guide . 



iowa Tests' Qf Music Liter acy (ITML) by Edwin Gordon; cJL970; Grades 4-12;' 
Bureau of Educational Research and Services. ;> 

These tests are designed to sequentially assess fundamental musical 
achievement in tonal and rhythmic aural perception and in treading and 
writing -,tonal and rhythmic notation. The tests are comprised of six 
subte,sts that arc classified into two dlvisons : . Tonal Concepts and 
Rhythmic Concepts. Subtests of each division inclwide: Aural Perception, 
Reading Recognition, and Notational Understanding: ' Reliability co- 
efficients computed on a spliOvhalf basis and corrected thrbtjgh the 
use of the Spearman-Brown . Prophecy Formula range from .71 to .92 for S> 
grades 4-12. Validity information is available in the manual. 



ma Sciile by Jack R. Frymier; cl 967 Grades' Kl2 ; Tes ts. in Microfiche^' 

Thih 80-item indo X was developed td\provide a means for a-ssessing ';'{ '■■, * ^ 
students* motivation to learn in school ^ihe .^jkit-half reliability ' 
coefficient is . 70; test-retes t reliability is'^-]fp:V'^' Extensive xesearch 
has been 'conducted using thti scale and results are discussed in the ■ 1 ^ 

■liianual . .. ' . . » .s? 
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y Jesne88> aeh^iylor Checkl ist by Carl J. Jesncss ; ci970 ; Ages 10 and Over; 
Consult-ing I^frychologists Press. ' 

Designed to- provide a. sydtedJlic way of , recording iiata^^ goclal.., . 

behavior, .the ^checklist: ' consista oiS 30 items describing, behavioral y'/; 
units encompassing a broad tailzie of nonintellectual , noncognitivo 
social behaviors. The' itexniB/'iilbaBuri; lA bipolar behavioral factors : 
Unobtrusiveness vs. Obtrusiyeness , FricndlinessiVvis . Hostility, Resp'o'n- 
sibllity vs. Irr^?sponsibility , Considerateness vs. Incons iderateness , 
Independence vs> ^bepenclehce, Rappor t^ vs . Alienation , Enthusiasm vs. 
• Depr^s^sion, Soc,;tability vs. Poor Peer Reflations, Conformity vs^^ Noncon- 
'X'iot^^ Effective Communication vs. Inarti-^ 

].CulatGine3'&, , Xnsight vs. Unawarcness' and Indecjlsivencss , Social Control 
Vs'.'^Atteit'tt^ and. Anp.er Control vs. Hypersensitivity. There 

are two ,,f orms of the checklist. On one, the indivldiial is'r'ated by anV 
observer; the other' involves self-appraisal. Test-retdst^ reliability. 
coefficients for the 14 scales ranged from .09 to .51. Corrected int^r-- -« 
rater reliability coefficients for the scales ranged from .63 to ..80.* 
The validity of the test is discussed in the^manual. 



School Test of <£coridmici5 ; ^e'l^^ Grades 7--;9 i.7Jfc-in t. 



JuriiorJIip;h 

Council on |Economic Education. 



This t^st is\ designed to evaluate student understanding of basic 
ecoao.tftic concepts and |j^r^ iij^ciples and their use in dealing 
ariiil/ytically with econoini'c; problems . The content categories , 
oF the test are: ' basic :;coiicepts (scarcity, oppprtunity costs, . -.V' 
supply and demand) ; grgsis nati(>nal^ ^ and its determinants 

money, price, and inflation; gtivernmerit taxat;},on and spending; 
..Economic growth; government policies; :operation of a market economy; 
organization and role of the firm; factors of production and 
distribution of income! international trade; and comparison of 
economic systems'. Kud^r-Richardson . 20 relLiabil'lty coefficients 
for grades 7, 8^,^nd 9 Are .69, .76, aria.>^^^V^ ^1 
coefficients are! *67, .74, and . 76 re&pedtiiVely . >y - 
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Key Math Diagnostic AriLhmct ic 'L'cfit: by Austin J« Connolly, William 
Nachtman, and E, Mllo Pritchett; cl971; Kincle rga rten-Gradc 7 ; American 
Guidance Service, inc. 

This individually admiuistc.rcHl test vs desi^\ned to provide a diagncJstic 
assessment of mathematics skills in three major areas: , Content (num- 
.eration, fractions, geometry and symbols). Operations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, mental computation, numerica.^ rea- 
soning;), and^^ A[)pi icat ions (word problems, missing elements, money, mea- 
surement, t im^O • Most items .rec[uLre the subject to respond verbally 
to open-ended items that are [U'esented orally by the examiner. Illus- 
trations general ly accompany the oral presentation. The subtests with 
their respective items are organi/.ed sequentially. The diagnostic pro- 
file allows the simultaneous determination of a student's performance 
at tht^ area levrl, subtest level, and item level, as well as his total 
test performance. Split-half analysis yielded reliability coefficients 
for total test performance by grade te'vel ranging from .94 to .97. 
Evidence of face, content, and concurrent validities is discussed in 
the manual . 



Know ledg e oi' Occu patiei is Te r. t by Le Ro y G . Ba r u t h ; c 1 9 7 4 ; (trades 9-12; 
P>iyelu) log is ts antl Educators, Inc. 

Des Lg.ned to evaluate what students know about occupations, this test 
covers /job ties c ri pt ions , training;, certification and licensing, trends, 
tools, t e rmint>log,y , earning.s, and the ability to interpret occupational 
material. Uesnlls can he. visiul in curriculnm planning,, I ns t rvie t i oi\., and 
iudivichial counseling',. 'i'he Kude r-K ^chard^;on I'oriDula was used to 
calculate a re I i b i i i t v coeilicieut ot .'')0. (!oiit:en( validity Is di^;- 
cussed I n t lie manna 1 . 



.^S_^^^^>'J*, J.>lL'"*''^\'vL .^li.^/^'^^'-', t'- l'h tH[..u' le Knder; clMh i-d/^; Grades 

b-l2 and Adults; SciriU'e Ke.^;earch Associates, 'Inc. 

'1 h i s is a survey ol interests iu a wide ran^*,e of activities. luttueiU 
ai'tMs nuMsured include: ihitiloor, Miudiauical, Coni[)u t a t i ona 1 , Scirutitir, 
TtM-.-aias i \'r , Artistic, biUMurv, Musiral, So^-f.il StMvice, and GU'riral. 
An interest prolilr is sket c iird i ud i c a t i U); t lu« bij'.l/and low iuten-st 
areas of t lu' individual. The .siii-yey enab hss the stnideut to selecL 
appropriate raiuM { f oiia 1 or vocational g,oa Ls . Test-roLe^;t aiul K-U M) 
I i ab i 1 i t i OS ran^.o ' ( rom . /() t o . , 



^ 
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. Kwalwasser Music Talent Test by Jacob Kwalwasser; cl953; Grades 4-16; 
Mills Music^ Inc. ^ 

» 

This instrument Is designed to measure musical aptitude. Form A 
consists of 50 three-tone patternf^ which are repeated with variation 
in one of the following respects: pitch, time, rhythm, and loudness. 
Form B consists of 40 items that present the same features in a some- 
what simplified form. Technical information is unavailable. ' 



Lankton First-Year Aigcbra Test : Revised Edition by Robert S, 
ci965; Grades 8-12; The Psychological Corporation, 



Lanlcton ; 



This test measures the extent ,to which important objectives have been 
attained by students in f L rs t-year 'h igh school algebra. These objectives 
include a knowledge and application of the fundamental skills of algebra 
and an understanding, of basic concepts including: Number, Set, Operation, 
Structure, nnd Relation. Split-half reliability coefficients for a 
variety of, samples range from .65 to .88. Content or curricular . - 

validity is claimed. 



Lee-Clark Re ading Readiness Test by ^, Murray Lee and Willis. W^Cl^rk; 
cl962; Kindergarten-Grade 1; CTB/McGrav-Hill . 

This Lest is designed to provide the teacher with an oh ject Ive basi.s 
tor Identlfyiug children wlio nro roady to rece Ive . readi ng instruction. 
The primary objLH^.tlvo of oarh of the subtests Is to provide in fo iniiii t ion- 
thai will onahle the Loach'er to prodict: a clilld's ability to read. Tko.y 
are: hotter Symbols, (:t>ncepts, and Word Symbols. Spllt-iialf reliability 
coefficient cori-ecLed for length using the Spearman-lirown formula 
was .96, Kuder-R iehardson formula 21 reliability coefficient for 
total ti'st s(^oro was .88. Validity data is dls(Mu;j;ed in the uvinual. 
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Lowry-Lucier Reasoning Test: Comb inat: ion by Ellsworth Lowry and Omer 
Lucier; cl956-66; Grades 5-16 and Adults; B.M. Farley. 

This device is designed to estimate reasoning ability in relaLion to 
chronological age xind academic potential when employed in conjunction 
with a standard intelligence test. It is also used in the ^selection of 
computer programmers or wherever, logical thought process is a major 
factor in job performance. Two forms of the test exist, A and B. 
The LLR-A requires .the subject to solve problems presented in verbal 
form; the LLR-B calls for the solution of problems in the fortn of ? 
spatial relat-lons. Test^-re^est reliab ili ty ranges ^rom .69 to .84 
for grades 5, 6, and 7. - . 



Meier Art Tests : Art Judgm^^Mit by Norman C. Meier; cl929-42; Grades 7-12 ; 
Bureau of Educational Research and Services. 

Designed to measure the ability to detect principle functions in a-Ft . 
that make for greater aesthetic value, the test is as much a test ' 
of appreciation as it is a test of ability. Principles included are 
proportion, eciuilibrium, Mnd rhythm, Sp],it-half reliability corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown formula yielded coefficients ranging from .70 
to .83. Validity is discVissed in the examiner's manual. , 



ll^ii-LViLALt....]jij^i.-^.„ ^ ^ ■ Al\s thet ic: IVj'Ctj^rtj^mi by Norman C. Meier; cl963; 
Grades 9-lb and Adults;' Bureau' of Kducational Re.search and Services. 

All assL'ssmeut of the abiLlty to identify aesthetically appealing work, 
the test measures the ability to detect whether the parts of a piece 
of art arc^ organized in accordance with universal principles. The 
ri^la t i onsh Ip between art principles as detected by the subject serves 
to iuea.«:Ui i:e^ ae^; t he tie perception. Technical information is availabl'e. 




1 
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Metropolitan AclvievemonL Tupals (MAT ): . 1970 Edition by Walter N. ^Durost,' 
Harold H. Bixler, J. Wayne Wrightstone, Oeorge A. Prescott, and Irving 
H. Balqw; cl970-71; Grades K. 7-9.5; The Psychological Corporation. 

This is a -series of, measures designed to inform teachers and administrators 
how much pupils have learned in important content and skill areas 
of the school curriculum. There are six levels of the MAT as follows: ■ 
Primer, grades K.-7-1.4; Primary I, grades 1.5-2.4; Primary II, grades 
2.5-3.4; Elementary, grades 3,; 5-4 . 9 ; Intermediate , grades 5..0-6.9; and- 
Advanced, grades 7.0-9.5. ^ . . ■ ' ' ' ■^ 

■ 'The Primer Level subtests include: Word Ana'ijysis, Reading, and 

Mathematical Concepts. Split-half, odd-even reliability coefficients, 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula range from .89 to .92. 
Saupe's estimate of K-R 20 reliability yie-lds coefficents ranging 
from- .92 to .96. ■■ 

Primary Level I subtests include: WoL'd Knowledge, Word Analysis, 
Reading, and Mathematical Concepts. Split-half, odd-even reliability 
'coefficients corrected by phe Spearnipn-Browu formula range from 
.94 to" ^.97.. Saupe's estimate of K-R 20 reliability yields coefficients 
ranging from .88 to .96. 



Primary Level LI subtests i.ucl.ude: Word Knowledge., Word Analysis, 
Reading, Spelling, Mathematical Computation, Mathematical Concepts, 
'and Mathematical Problem Solving.. Split-half, odd-even reliability 
coefficients corrected by the J^pearman-Brown formula range from 
.89 to .^>0. SaupeVs estimate of K-R 20 reliability yields coefficients 
rangluK, from -85 to .96. 



EVomentarv Level sublests inehuU^: Word Knowledge, Reaiiiaig, i 
Spell Lng/ MathemaLLeal Computation, Mathematieal Concepts, and 
Mathematical. Problem Solving. ^ 



anguage , 



Reading, Language, 



In termed Late Level subtests include: Word Knowledge, 
Spelling, Mathematical Computation, Mathematical Concepts, ami 
MathemaL-ie.il Problem SolvLnj^. Science, and Social Studies. Split- 
half, odd-evLMi reUabijJty eA^f f ie i entj; correcttul bv the Spearman- 
Brpwn fonnula raur^' fronrXsSto .^)b.^ Saupe/s 
reliahlllLy yields coiM fiqletits ranging; from , 



Of; ti mate of K-R 20 
,84 to .^)6. 



Advanced Level , subtests include: Word Knowledge, Readings Language, 
Spelling, Mathematical Computation, Mathematical Concepts, 
Mathematical PrcTblem Solving, Science, and Social. Studti.es. Split- 
half, odd-even reliability coefficients corrected by tlfe Spearman- 
Brown formula range from .91 to .97. Saupe's estimate of K-R 20 
reliability yields coefficients ranging from ,91 to .97. Since 
each school has its own curriculum, the content validity of the 
^^AT must be evaluated by each school. , . • , 



Metropolitan Readiness Tests : 1976 Edition by Joanne Nurss and Mary E. 
McGauvran; cl974-76; Kindergarten-Grade 1; The Psychological Corporation 

The tests were developed to provide measures of important prereading 
skills. Level I is intended for use from the Beginning throiJgh the 
middle of kindergarten and consists of six sub^fests: Auditory M^ory, 
Rhyming., Letter Recognition, Visual Matching, ^chool Language and 
Lls-tening, and Quantitative Language. Level II focuses on. more 
advanced, ^higher level skills important in beginning reading and 
mathematics. Intended for use at the end o f kindergarten through 
the beginning of grade one, it includes eight subtest\s: Beginning 
Consonants, Sound-Letter Correspondence, Visual Matching, Finding 
Patterns, .School Language, Listening, Quantitative Concepts, and 
.Quantitative Operations. An optional Copying test is provided for 
use with both levels. Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 reliability 
coefficients are ,92- for Level I and .93 for Level II. A split-half ^ 
correlation, corrected for length by using the Spea nnan-Brown 
formula is .93 for Level T and .94 for. Level II, The content validity 
of the MKT is discussed and empirical evidence for Its 'predictive 
validity is diL;cussed in the Teacher's Manual Part II, 



n}31^:^j]^}nm^}:\Ux^Jnyi^^ hy/Ralph F. Hcrdie, and Wilbur L. Lavton* 
C1953-57; (;rados 9-12; Tlie Psycholog Leal Corporation. ' V ' 

This device is inlriuled to .'licit Information conccrniii^^ the personality 
dynanucs,' pojsona I i t y s t rue l urc ,^ and pcrsonalUy problems ot vounr, 
peopU'. It vU^ds scores for: Validity, Family Ke la t i (nishi ps , Social 
Relaliouship.^V'i Kmotional SLabillty, ContormiLy, AdjnsLiiienL to RealiLy, 
Mood, and i^eadership. Some traiiUn); in p.sycho logv~ cUul educ at i on is 
recommended for In L e rp re L i ng , the inventory. Odd-even' re.Mab i li tv , 
corrected by .the Spe a rniau-H rown formula, was computed' for each of' 
the scales on several 'samples. The coeffielents ran^.t^l from .S7 to .OS 
T.vst-retest reliahililv c( >e f ( ( r f e u t s were alr;o estimat.ed and ran^.ed ^ 
t rem . ')b to ,93. Validation .sLudies are tiesc.rihed. - 



J O 
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Minnesota Vocational Interest inventory by Kenneth E. Clark and David 

P|. Campbell; cl9^5] Grades 9-16 and Adults; The Psychological Corporation. 

Jhis inventory was developed to. provid.<^ systematic information on the 
interest patterns of men in nohprolessjonal occupation's V It i's intended 
as an aid to -counselors working with students and others who are 
contemplating occupations at the , flcmi-skillod 'and skilled levels. For 
each person who completes the Inventory, scores are derived to provide' 
an index of similarity between his interests and the interests of men 
in a variety of nonprgf ess ipnal occupations.. The inventory employs 
the forced-choice method.- Scoring keys are availabLef for 21 occupational " 
-scales and nine homogeneous scales. Test-retest ^reliab ility coefficients 
for the occupational and homogeneous scales rangt:^ from .62 to .88. Ex- 
tensive validity chita 'are provided. ' ' . . ' . - . 
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Moone^v I^robltMn Checklist : 1 9 50 Re vis ion, by Ross L. Mponey and 
Leonard V. GordofT; cl950; Grades 7-16; The Psychological Corporation. 

The checklist was designed to serve as an aid in eliciting information 
from students concerning their personal problems. There are three 
educational forms available covering different levels. The college 
and high school {'orms deal with 3 1 problem areas: Health and Physical^ 
Development; Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment; Social and 
Recreational Activities; Soc ial -Psychological Relations; Personal- 
Psychological Relations; Courtshij^^^ Sex and Marriage; Home and Family; 
Morals and Religion; Adju^^tment to College (School) Work; The Future: 
Vocational and Educational; Curriculum and Teaching Procedure. The 
junior hi^Tti .srhoid loriu L^overs only seven problem arenas : Health and 
Physical lU' ve I opiiuMU ; School; Home and Family; Money, Work, the l\iture ; 
Bi)y and Girl Relations; Relations to People in (rcnt^rcil; and Self-Centered 
Concerns.-. The LeclniicaL cha rac t: e rrXs t ics of the checklist are discussed 
in " the niaiuial . , 



^^^lL^il!„l^.L^j.il^^l!ili^.L _^y'L^ ^' ^L^' KarLui A. Maitlantl kuur Jac<(uel in R. Goldman; ■ 
c:irca 19 7A; Ado I esciMi ts ; Karen A. Mai t: land. 

* 

This instrimuMit '\\\ bastul on Kohlht^rg/.s schema of moral deve lopiiusi t. . 
n L-onsi.sts L>i 1 'i V i v',no ( ti'S^ (Um^i^ r i b in^; a major Lssut^'of mo'ral judgin.ent. 
Each ot the v i j',nt^ L L r.^; is I ol lowed bv <i cpiestion aimed at. evoking 
part. iiMi la I" is.siu- ol moral j lul j;in(,Mi L .md six a 1 tu' rna L i ve.s representing 
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characteristic modes of thought about the issue at each of the six • 
stages of moral development. Test-retest reliability coefficients 
were .83 for grades 7 to 12 and .60 for a grade 10 to 11 sample. 
The corrected split-half reliability was .71. Reliability computed 
by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 was .67. Validity data are not 
presented. ^ 



MuL'ptiy-Duyrell Reading Readiness Analysis by Helen A. Murphy and Donald 
D. Durrell; cl964-65; Grades K.8-1.5; The Psychological Corporation. 

This test assesses two abilities important to success in beginning 
reading: ' phoneme perception and familiarity with the names of 
capital and lower-case letters. A measure of learning rate for 
sight woiWs is provided a.s a furtiier aid in grouping children. 
The Analysis consists of three subtests: Phonemes, Letter Names, 
and Learning Rate. The corrected odd-even reliability coefficient 
is %98. Data describing the test's predictive validity are presented. 



Mnsic^ Achievement: Tests (Mi\T ) by Richard Caldwell; c 1968-69 ; Grades 
4-12; Follett Publishing Company. 

•> 

'Iho MAT is desip^nod to provide an accurate measurement of achievement 
1 cvr some of Lhe^ost Lniportanf, objectives of a music education program. 
^ Tl l.s approprlaW' for use'wi.Lh any iiuisic textbook series, providing 

a lo^^Leal and \:ou L iiui i,n^ measurcMiient pro^;ram. The information of fered 
^ by MfVr is ImportanL to dLagnosti.c work, program planning, curriculum 
'revision, and evaluation of objectives. There are four tests to the 
series as follows: :. 

Test; L provides s Landa rd Lx.ed and diagnostic data on three ' musical 
skills: pitch d Lsc r i.m Lna L i on , Ln t er vai disc r imina t ion , and meter 
cUscrimi nation. ReLial)ility coefficients estimated by K-R 21 
range from ..8J to .92 for total scores, grades 4-12. 

Test 2 provicU\s data on three imisLcal skills.: major-minor mode 
discr iniinat ion, leeling tor tonal center, and auditory-visual 
^ d Lsrr imin.it ion (pitch and rliythm) , which is closely related to 

music rcailln^;.. ReLiabilitv ctu' f f i c i ents estimated by R-R 21 
ran};e 1 roin .7^) to .^)h for total scores, grades 4-12, 



EKLC 



Test 3 provides information on four musical skills: tonal memory, j 
melody recognition, pitch recogniti^m, and<!!,ins tjrument recognition. 
K-R 21 reliability coefficients rangii from .46 to .90 fo^ total 
scores, gr^ades 4-12. j , ; • » 

Test 4 provides information on four musical skills: musical style, 
auditory-visual discrimination, chord recognition, and cadence 
recognition. K-R 21 reliability coefficients range from .81 to .88 
for to.tal scores, grades 5-12.. Content and critter ion-related 
validity information for all tests is discussed in the interpretive 
iiLaiauals. 



Musical Aptitude Profile by ?dwin Gordon; cl966; Grades 4-12; Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

This profile serves as an objective aid in the evaluation of students* 
musical aptitude in order that the teacher can better provide for indi- 
vidual needs and abilities. The test consists of three main parts: 
Tonal Imagery, Rhythin Imagery, and Musical Sensitivity. The first part 
has two sections. Melody and Harmony; the second part also has two sec-v 
tions. Tempo and Meter; the last part has three sections. Phrasing, Bai^/ 
aace, and Style. Reliability estimates range from .80 to .90. Validity 
information is available. 



My Self Cliecklist by Robert E. Valett; cl973; Gradds 4-9; Fearon 
Publisliers . 

The major purpose. of this checklist is to enable students^ to express 
their .feelings about how they perceive themselves. The checklist 
consists of four section's. The first section is comprised of 40 self- 
descriptive items to whicli the students respond "ycs^', ^"no", or "unsure". 
The second sect Lon consists of 10 incomplete sentences which the 
students complete by wr i ri-ng . in what they feel when they read each 
sentence. In the third . ction, tlie students are asked to, list . as mny 
of tlieir personal strengths and weaknesses as tliey can think of. They 
then indicate what tlmy believe other people consider to be their 
stretigths and weaknesses, In tl,ie/ fi.naL .section, the. students indicate 
any concerns or cuniments they may have -about the ctiecklist. A Spanish 
version of the checklist Ls also available. ' 
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NM Conceptis of -Ecology Test: ; cl973; Grades 6-12; Monitor. 

This crit'erion-ref erenced test was designed to assess specific learner 
objectives' in the area of ecology and conservation. It is available 
at two levels. Level One covers natural resources, pollution, plant/ 
animal dependencies, life processes, natural balance, geographic evo- 
lution and conservation, an& material, adaptation. Part Two covers life 
processes, plant/animal dependencies, geographic evolution and conser- 
vation, soil conservation, and n(j,tural , adaptation . The internal-con- 
sistency reliability f of the test was estimated fbr sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth grades by computat ion o f the alpha coefficient (.67, 167, and .74 
respectively). Validity studies ate in progress. Individual interpre- 
tations can be criterion- or norm-referenced. Percentile and stanine 
norms are provided. ' . 



NM Consumer Mathematics Test ; cl973; Grades 9-12; Monitor. 

\ 

This criterion-referenced test is designed to. assess {specif ic learner 
•objectives in the area of mathematics ability in consumer applications. 
Tliki test items require the studefit to solve consumer problems using the 
fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The internal-consistency reliability of the test, estimated 
by computation of the alpha coefficient, was .62 for grade 9 and .75 
for grade 12. Validity studies are in progress. 



M.^QIlij'il^llQ,^. J^^,^^^t:s an d Responsibilities T ost; cl973; Grades 9-12; Monitor 

^This cri terion-reierenccd test was designed to assess specific learner 
objectives in the area of rights and responsibilities that consumers 
have' These incUule: consumer protection laws, eco\omic conditions 
and terms, insurance, purchase payment plans personal finance, and pro- 
duct iniormation. f n to rnal -cons istency reliability (alpha coefficient) 
based upon ninth- and twel f tli-^u'ado s tuden ts: was . . 65 and .71 respec- 
tively. Validity s tudies are in propa^esvS . Indiv L'd\ial' ■ interpretation 
can be criterion reforcMiced or norm referenced . Percentile and stanine 
norms are avalLabie. ■ ' 



N ational Achievement: Tests : Anie 1 1 ca n History- Gov e r n m oht-Problems" of 
j3^magrac^ by Vincent McGarrett; cl942-66; Grades 8-14; Psychometric 
Aff locates. ' 

The test is designed to assess stude.ats' uliderstanding of American i 
history, government,- ptoblems , and^'the democratic' way of life. It 
also measures, their ability to make sound 'inferences based on the 

relationships among historic personages and events. The test consists 
of five parts:' Growth of an American Spirit ,, Growth of Democracy, 
The Constitution, Foreign Policy, Problems of American Democracy. 
A reliability coefficient of .94 was estimated by odd-even . scpres/ atid ; 
the Spearman-Brown- formula. , ^, ^. i ■ ' 



National. Ach i cveiULuit Tl-sLs- He.i L L h li^du cation by John J.. Shaw and 
Maurice E. Troyer; cl94.6-64 ; Grades 7-13; Psychometric Affiliates. 

■This test is,v^(;lesigned to provide a systematic measure of -accepted, 
health materials and practices. The test consists of 100 items. 
Sixty multiple-choice items deal with important health facts and 
concepts, while 40 true-false items apply health knowledge through 
student reactions to problem situations. The test yields scores for 
Nutrition; Mental. Health; Health in Home, School, and \Qo'mmunity ; .and Safe-t^y 
and First Aid. Corrected splid-lialf analysis ■y'ields''a reliability- ■ 
coefficient of .92' for Form A. 



■ \ 

Natiojia l Ach i rvcMncii t T o;; ts : HeaLth by Robert K.. Sp^^^er and Samuel Smith; 
cL937-62~; Grades 3- H ; Psychometric Ai f iliates . - ' 

This , test includes i tems that assess 'health Icnowlod^^.c . It' consists 
oC.four parts: I^ecoj',n i,/. inj', Best Habits; Health Comparisons;' Causes 
and KffL'.cts; jukI Health Facts. A reliability 'coot iicicut of .84 
was c)htained Lor the tt>st. ' 
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Nelson Biology Tc^t : Revised Edition by Clarence H. Nelson; cl965; 
Grades 9-13; The Psychological Corporation. 

This test measures tlie extent to which important educational objectives 
have been attained by students in typical high school biology courses. 
The items assess students' knowledge, understanding and application of 
biolpgical principles and concepts in the following areas: Living Things, 
Life Processes, Ecological Relationsliips, and Methodology -and Research. ... 
SpTlt-half reliability coefficient corrected by Spearman-Brown:' Prophecy 
Formul*a is .92 fpr the tof.al norm group. 



Nelson-Denny ReaeiLn^; I'est : ✓ F.arm.s C and D by James i..- Brown, M.J. Nelsd.ri,- 
and E.C. Denny; cl973; Graded 9^16 and Adults; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This test provides a measure of three major elements of reading ability: 

vocabulary ,--cpmprehension , and reading rate. It can be used to serve 

predictive, screening, and broadly diagnostic purposes. Test-retest 

reliability coefficients for total scote range from .82 to .91 for . 
f our ' di f f eren t;' gt:4cle levels. 



-. Ne|,son Reading Test : Revised Edition by M.J- Nelson ; cl962 ; Grades 3-9; 
ilough ton ' «Mif f 1 in Company - 

Tills measure of reading achievement consI-Kts of 175 items. One hundred 
items measure vocabulary and 75 measure^ reading comprehousiou . I'est 
results iran ho used to compare tlie acliLevement level of a given pupil, 
class, or school with thi^ national norms; identify pupils who need 
additional work; or ' to provide the teachet-. with ■ a means of comparing 
the pupil's level of reading . ad^Uicvemeii t ,witli his learn,mg capacity -.i • ' 
The alCeruate-f orms meLhod, was ustul to derive reliability coefficients' 
that ■ rahg.ed from a low of . 88 Lo a high, of .93 for grades 3 through 9. 
• ..Va.li.dity .dat..a are presented in ' the mauuiil. . * ; 



f'w fh'xicL> Careei- I'.cluc at ion J\\s L SiM-iejiby Gharler, G. Ilea.l y ■ and . Stephen 
KU^Lu ;" c 197 rr^Ti^ulV^s Monitor'. . ; . . • 

I'hLs balLcry six c r i tiM'i on- re for enced te.sts was desig.ned- to asse^is 
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specific learner objectives in the area ol: career cduc:rb I on.. Tntorwal- » 
consistency reliability coef fic [feints art* ,j',iven for each of the tests aq,cl 
range from* (51 to ,87. - Some yaiichUy data are provided. Individual' 
i interpr€*tat ionsvof ' test scores can bbv^c ri te rion- o^ norm- re f e renced . * 
Percentile. and. stanine. norms are avail?i1sle for grades 9 and. 12, 
/The tests included in the series are: ' r ' ' 



NM Attitude Toward Work Te st ' " . 

deals wi til the student's appreciation of the person^H and. social 
significance of work including : positive at ti*tude toward preparfing 
for an occupation; feeling that work contributes to sel f-con f idence , . 
self-estedm, vand solf-acr;ualizat.ion; belief that work leads to many 
belief Us ; acceptance of the desirability of the in terdependence " o f 
people; and belief in the Value of work for our society. 

^\ C a re e r I) e v e 1 o p m e_a t Vc s t 

assesses the stuclunt ' s , UTulerstan(iing bf;^ Involved in holding a 

jobi including the foelLug that success or failure is a function; 
of his own actions ratlier than luck , knowledge of hc;w.,t;o conduct^ 
himself properly on the job, and . knowledge of the factors that 
influence ^advancement. 



N M Career OricuLc d Act j-Vlties Check list . ., 

determines whether th/ student has- taken important steps inyolyod ' 
in making y/fn occupational decision. These steps include:.,, consulted 
sources 6't inf ormaticj/n ab.^it occupatTons, engaged in activities tliat 
would prov Lde ' i rifdnn.j t ion ai)out occupations the s.t:udc|nt is considering," 
obtained the iugU ^chool training needed for the occi^^pat ion's' being 
consideretl, ami maclu'. de f i n i t e post-graLhiat ion p ! 



ir: 



NM Carj'ej^ T Lanni n^ 'iy s t 
.'IS s e s s t' s 1 1 i.e s t ud e irf ' ^; a b i 1 i t 
preparing. Xcu' auti select ing an 
knowledg.e t)f sources, of information to c,(nisu 




pi ans . j 



ike appropriate (|iocisions about 
ipatiou. This ability includes: 

t to .1 p.arn about^. various 



occupa t 1 ons , and 
make a tlec* i-.s ion. 



uiowlodg,e of what act'i/)ns shoulLl b|' taken in or;{U»r to 



^il ^^ri^_L ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ i ) t: e L h 1 r Test 

dot ermines whether a student knows 



cove rs : 
ag.iMi (* [ e!J 
onese I f 



how t (.) 
advcM'ti 



1 n(|u ,1 I- iL\s , read i n^; 
let in)\ an a[)p I i t i on fvuaii; 
cUi iuLt»rvie'w. • /" 



app Ly io r 
semen t ^^ anc 
;nul , kuoxs/ i \\\ 



\ cove r s : mak i n 
ecnnp 
thi r \ \\\^ 

N M K n ( Un/ 1 e d ) e it f ( ) i • < i j^u' t ■ •ixiifir;]iU V t ' ' ' ' . 

asse.ssej; t.he stiuhMit, *s luiMJe'r^i t aatl i n.g, ot t lie t*h.iiae t or i st. u:^ 
recju ireiiUMi { ^; ot spiHiifir oeC np.U. i on.s . 



I j ob . The t es t 
I us i ng employment 
un>; to , l'oulIul* t 



and 



EKLC 




^ Ik) 





Ohio Voca'tionalv Interdst Survoy ^fa ^S)^ l»<yVvres CD'Costa, David W 
'Winefordmer, Jo\\n (; . Odgers, and Paul B. Kopns , Jr .,; cl969-72; Grades 
"^^-^12; The Psychological Corporation. 

\ ' 

Designed'to assist students with their -educational and vocational plans, 
OVIS combines a Student Information Questionnaire with the Interest In- 
. .ventory to provide ^the st;uden t and his covinselor with valuable background 
'■ 'dc^ti'i '■ f i^^^^^^ tliG ''IhterOHt scores^. ^MVc'2A OVIS interest scales" ' 

include: "Manual Work; Machin(^Work.;. vPersonal Servicos^-Caring /Qr;-,;Bepple 
or Animals; Clerical Work; Irispf^'c^ing, and • Tei^t ing ;. Crafts and Pr^clii^e 
Opera t ions ;■ Customer Services; Nursing and Related Technical Services; 
. Skilled Personal SorVices; Training; Literary; Numerical; Appraisal ; Agri- 
culture; ^Applied Technology; Promotion iuid Commun ica t ioAs ;*Management and 
>Superv Lsion ; TVrt is t ic ; Sales Represen-tative ; Music;. Entertainment anc} Per- 
forming-Arts; Teaching, Counseling aiid'Sbcial Work; and Medical. Test- 
retest reliability coof fie Lent s range from .72 tO, .90. Validity has also 
bo.eai , invest igated om^) i r i.cal ly . ' ■ 



Or al Schoo L A 1 1 1 1 ude Test by Juan Iv i ve ra ; c 1 9 7 3 ; K i n de r g a r t e n-Ci r a d e 3 ; 
Learning Concepts. ' 

Designed to reflect a studenjp's perception of the school Gnvironment , 
this test, deals w iMi.. t;*fir:e,e.-,a^speGts of .^.student . r;it.t: i t ude toward school : . 
Interpersonal Relations, S t uilen t-Ins t rhct i on In t e rac t ior^ , and Genera',! 
School Factor.. The test consists of 2^) oral stimuli, each designed to 
t'l icit a respon.^;e ivom the j;tauUMit that will be represent'ative of his ' 
o'ducat'i ona I ex|)orLrnees and thiv I ronnuMit . In rc'.sponsc to ..cat:h of the 
29 items, the chi Ul marks ..oui* of a series of taces' representing a 
range of feelings, The items can ife administered in English or Spanish, 
Th*' test-retest relial)ilLty coefficient obtained over ten days was .77. 



Or 1 t;a.n;> llanna A I gi'b i:a ''Trogiios in i'L\st. by Joseph 1^. OrU'aiw; and c^cMmKI 
S, Hanna; (;19()H-7r'; (IraiU's 7-11; Tlie P.sv(:lu).U))\ I ea L Corpoia t i on . 

.IntiMuU'd [^riniaii'lv lor use (Uirjnr, the tetni lIkU, p ii'iU'di'S .^tdtUnitJ' 
enrolluu'nL i.n tirj;t-vear alg,ebi*-a, l\\\y^ le.st i .s. (U'j; i g,iu'd to [irediet 
their achievement. The 1 1 vij^^^^jfTfiMirf^pe r t a i n to t\>ur \m r i .ib I : Ability-, 
I' ro f i c i cn r V I iiitiTOfst, and Otlu|r IVMsoual i t v * C-ha r.iet or i r.t i cs . Ter.t- 
rete.st re I i ab i 1 i t v' roc 1 i o i euL |tor total Li's t .^a'ore i^; ,9S. Validity 
data ai"i* p iivuai t lhI and (MscusscaI in. the m.auia I . 
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oMcyan sJ-lI^aniVa^^^^ rAogiigsls '^['(-^st: by Joseph IVr;fc)^-,Lfjfms,; and Oeral'U 

. S, Hanna; cl968-7i; C^Td^^TB^rrT T 

, w • ' ' " . ■ ^ - . 

This tost is Uii'slj.^i'ictl to p reelect' w^ohU^vemeiit ip. a be j»J coursc^ irt , . 

g»5ometix*y. It Is in toudecl primarily for use -during W\c to mi. that precedes 
• s t lud-e.ht s * po5^siblc ortrpllment in a geometry course'. The test items pertain-* 
to four factor .s r l\ .1 a t e d t o ' s t u (.1 c n t j-; ' s u c d e s r> . in' i e.a r n L n g ge o in e t i" y : Ability^. 
Pro r ii: iency , InteroMt , and () thci r . Pe rsona 1 i ty . Tdia rac tor is tics , Test-retest . 
reiiab ii ity >n^e rn^i^- icnt ■ ob t a Ln.ed U^r t:lie total test is .86^. ValiVlity of ^ 
the te.st is d L s c vis^25 e d in . the- nianua L . . /• 



l'/^ ^*:^^Llkri^ ^ ^^'^ ^ ^-11} -''.^l ^ ^ ' '^inui 11 i c a t i o n I n.y en to ry ,b y - „ Mi l. i a r d rJ ^, B ic n v e ii u ; c 1 9 6 8 6 9 ; ' 
A'lloiescont s ; l^uiiily Lifti lUiblicafcions , Inc. ' * 

.'L'his (lev ire w.is dfsi^'.nrd to' hi'l|> couiif ;t' io I's , (Khicalors, and r\'sea j^cht* r,s 
asses.^: cxniumin i.i-a t: i on in t he parent -.ich)iesc:ent: ri* la t i trn'^di i p Tor the purpose 
of individual AuAinsc I in)',. It ai.'^;^ hoY^xs the'-'ado beseent to focus on his 
redat't'oSishi^p with his parents in an eftort to promote better understanding... 
of. hi,;; in'f er'aV. t i tni wi-tji Lheiu. Using the Spea rnian - B rowu formuia, a split— 
hai f ,<M)rre 1 at i on coefficient ol' ,86 computed. Test-retest studies on 

two different .s.nnpies yield re l.iab L 1 L tiy coetftcients of ,78 and' ,88. ^ 
Validity of tlu* inventory is examine d in the manual-., '■ 



l\' isona I 'Adj US t iiuMit InviaUoiy bv Carl U. Koj-.r'ys; dados ^)"rn;' 

A.s. soc ia t i iMi K I t. s . ^ . - 

I n.st ruiik'ii t w'ls d<.'\Ai sod ' t o assess t he- >>\:ti>n t to whi L'h a child is 
i;at i^s t ae t i) r i I V ad ju;; t tnl \t o his [U'crs^, hi.*; family, and h i iiKs.e I { . 
Th.e inveiitorv attriiipt:; t (\ i:o v(m- miu),^ t t>t tlu' areas. (W. child life ^ 
.in wiu(di ma 1 ad j us t iiuM\ t is apt (o lU'cnr., It i j; .i Lso intcnided t.o 
rt'veal the' rhiid'?,; -iiiethods ot ini'ct i:i}> his d i t I i f n ! t ies, i'esl- 
I'^^tivst 1 1- 1 i ah i ^ i t y/ V i i» 1 drd a e.o*- 1 ,t i tM i^n t. n,l .V.^ Validity ini'ormation 
i s av.i i 1 ah 1 e in t \\r manna 1 . . ' 
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Pe rsona l Or i cmi taL i (ui_l ^LYlin^-fifiEy-. Kvercitt I,. Sho.s t roui ; 01-962-74; Grades 
9-16 and Adults; Educatl oaal and Industrial Testing Service. 

The inventory was ^leveioped to provide a comprehensive measure of 
values and behavior seen to be important In the development of the 
fielf-actualizing person, Tt eonsists of two-choice comparative 

value and behavior Jud^'^ments. The itnms arc scored twice, first for 
two basic scales of por.^onal orientatjon, inner-directed support and 
time competence and second for ten sujSscales each of which measures 
an important element of sel f-actualizi^. These subscales are: Self- 
Actualizing Value, FCxistentiality , Feeling Reactivity, Spontaneity, 
Self-Regard, Se i f-Accei)tance , Nature of Man, Synergy, Acceptance of 
Aggression, and- Capac i ty fo r Intimate Contact,. Test-retest reliability 
coefficients for the 1.2 POI scales range from .52 to .82. Extensive 
validity data are presented in the manual. 



Personal Values \Abs t ract 



and Adults; Co^^^lting Ps 

A self-report inventory c 
and f em Ln in L ty . ^ I t ems " fo 
Personality Inventory are 
social presence, and self 
sibility, stability, tol(3 
attempts to define the me 
cai information is unavai 



by Harrison G. Gough ; cl956~72; Grades 9-16 
sychologists Press, Inc. 

ontaining scales for modernity, socialization, 
r the modernity scale taken from the California 
concerned with dominance, status, sociability, 
-acceptance. Socialization refers to respon- 
rance, reliabilvty, etc. The tcmininity scales 
anings of masculinity and femininity. Techni- 
labie. i 



.Pictorial Stud 



u) 



bv Charles N. Shooster; cL'V)/; Grades 9-12 and 



Adults; Psychometric Affiliales. . . . 

This test provides a way to measure. reactions to six basic value areas: 
aesthetic, economic, t)9li t leal rel iglous , social, and theoretical. The 
tc'st items consist .ol" p^toriai stimuli representing value-related scenes. 
For each scene theWesponden t is, asked to indicate the degree to which he 
would like -to engage in. the ac t ivi ty .dep ic ted . The test can be used with 
i.l 1 Iterates , persons with minimal reiiding skills, and non-English-speaking 
persons.- ■ The manual dr;;cribes research that shows tiuit the instrument cor 
relates as well wltii sc U'-J udj',ments of values as does the Ver non-Allpo r t- 
Lind/ev S L ucly oJ_yaJ_ues . No research is presented concerning reliability. 
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Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept: Scale by Ellen V. Piers and Dale 
B, Harris cl969; Grades 3-12; Counselor Recordings and Tests. 

A self-report instrument designed primarily for rasearch on the 
development of children's self attitudes and correlates of these 
attitudes, the scale consists of items that reflect the concerns 
that children have about themselves. Categories included are: 
Physical Characteristics and Appearance; Clothi^ng ,and Grooming; 
Health and Physical Soundness; Home and Family; Enjoyment of 
Recreation; Abflity in Sports, Play; Ability in School, Attitudes 
Toward School, etc.; Intellectual Abilities; Special Talents (music, 
arts); Just Me, Myself; and Personality, Character, Inner Resources, 
and Emotional Tendencies. The K-R Formula 21 was employed with 
resulting coefficients ranging from .78 to .93. The Spearman-Brown 
odd-even formula was applied with resulting coefficients of ,87 to .90. 
Test-retest reliability coefficients ranged from .71 to .77. Content 
arid concurrent validity has been examined. 



Planning^ Career Goals, by American Institutes for Research; cl975-76; 
Grades 8-12; CTB/McGraw-Hill . 



This batCery of tests and materi(ils . is de 
counseling personnel in helping students 
career plans. PCG consists of four types 



li^gned to assist guidance and 
make realistic educational and 
of measure^^N^^ 



The 



Interest Inventory 

The 300 items in this instrument are presented in three sections: 
Occupations , Occupational Activities , 

examinee- indicates interest in each of 12 career groups by 
rating job titles, job activities, or job-related youth activities 
on a five-point verbal scale. 

Information Measures 
'Jhis test samples knowledge that individuals woulcf have )a,<:quired if 
they had studied about an occupation or participated in /^ctivities 
related^ to an occupation. 

Ability Measures ^ 

This test contains 366 items within 10 sections: Reading 
Comprehension, Mathematics, Abstract Reasoning, Creativity, Mechan- 
ical Reasoning, -^nglish. Quantitative Reasoning, Vocabulary, Vis- 
ualization, and Computation. 
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Life and Care er Plans , - 

This survey .determines the studentVs present education and career plans 
and the importance of various personal needs beyond occupatibnal roles. 



Prescriptive Mathematics Inventory (PMI ) by John K. Gessel; cl971-72; 
Grades 4--8 ;; CTB/McGraw-Uill . . '" ' r. 

'A cr Iterion-refer^enced test desip,ned to provide evaluation relevant 
to claswrpom instruction, the PMI measures a student's attainment of 
specific learning objectives. It assesses each student's mathematical 
knowledge and diagnoses his specific weaknesses. The test items 
represertt an inventory of specific mathematics obj ect Ives- over four < 
levels: Orange JJook (Grades 4 /ind 5), Aqua Book (Grades 5 and 6), 
Purple Book (Grades 6 and 7), and hevei C (Grades 7 and 8). 

The Orange Book contains 102 i.tems involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division of whole numbers, properties of these 
operations, number theory, measurement, nonmetric geometry, place 
value, and problem solving. ^ 

The Aqua Book contains 136 items includihgCihe basic operations with 
whole nujnbers, fractions, and decimal numbers. The properties of 
these operations are also tested, as are number theory, measure- 
ment nonme trie geometry, place value, and problem solving. 

The PMI Purple Book contains 169 items including the basic operatipns 
with whole numbers, fractions, and decimal numbers. Other items 
deal with the properties of these operations, with number theory, 
measurement, nonmetric geometry , numeration systems, percent, sets, 
statistics, and- problem solving. 

Level C contains 193 items including operations with negative numbers, 
number theory, numeration systems, sots, nonmetric' geometry, percent, 
functions, measurement, statistics and probability, trigonometry, 
and reasoning. 



2' 
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Prescriptive Rcad.infi Inventory (PRI ) ; ci972-75 trades 1.5-6.5' 
CTB/McGraw-Hlll. . * 

•The PRI Is designed to diagnose the reading behavior .pf Individual 
students and to provide Information that can be used 'to reinforce , 
remediate or supplement their reading development. The inventory' 
is comprised o£ components in fpur overlapping levels: Red Book 
(Level A, Grades 1 . 5-2 . 5) , Green Book (Level B, Grades 2.0-3.5.)/ 
Blue Book (Level C, Grades ' 3. 0-A . 5) Orange Book (Level D, Grades 
4.0-6.5). Each hook tests a series of reading behaviors appropriate 
to a range of age and grade levels in the elementary curriculum. 
Behavioral objectives measured include: Recognition of Sound' and 
Symbol, Phonic Analysis, Structural Analysis, Translation, Literal 
Comprehension, Interpretive Comprehension, and Critical' Comprehension. 
The technical report is scheduled for publication in the future, . 

Primary Reading PrjotlUes 1)y James B. Stroud, Albert N. Hieronymus, and 
Paul McKee; ci953-68; Grades 1-3; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This diagnostic battery of five tests is designed to evaluate pupil 
progre-s in reading. The Costs are available on two levels. Level One and 
Level Two. Level, Gnu oyaluaLes pupils at the end of first year 
Instruction; Level Two evaluates pupils at the elid of second year 
instruction. Subtests of both levels include Aplitude for Reading, 
Auditory Assoc iat iou Word Recognition, Word Attack, and Reading 
Comprehension. The split-half reliability coefficient corrected by( 
the Spearman-Brown formula was .97 for both levels. Content^ and 
concurrent validity have been examined. 



Primary Sel f-(>oncL'.p L iavuiitury by Douglas G. Muller and Robert Leonetti; 
cl973-74; Preschool-Grade 6; Learning Concepts. 

rhis test is designed to provide a procedure for evaiuatii)g several aspects 
of self-concept relevant to scbool s'uccess. While the test was constructed 
specifically for use with the child of-^ Spanish or Mexican descent'in 
the Southwest, it is also appropriate for use with children o£| many . -Q . 
other cultural backgrounds. The test measures (^six aspects of self-concept 
which are clustered into, the three major domains of: personal-self, 
social-self, and i nte I Lec tual-se If . 
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Principles oC DGinocracy Tost by Natlianiel L. (Age, Nell F. Garvey, 
Charles B. Hagan, and Roland Payette;, cl960-61; G'rades 9-12; Science 
Research Associates, Inc. 

/■ 

The test Is designed to meaf^^re jitudent knowledge and understanding 
of democratic principles as they are irtterpretetl' in tlie U.S.A. It 
covers: Constitution aiid lundamental law oT tlie U.S.; elections, 
voting, and ballots; Congress; tlie president and executive branch; , 
•the judiciary and law enforcement; poVers of the national government; 
state and local government ; Declarat ion o f Independence and Articles 
of Confederation; and civil liberties and the Bill of' Rights. The 
test was . standardized on a representative saniple of lilgh school students . 
Odd-even reliabilities, corrected by Spearman-Brown formula, range from 
.83 to .89. Reliability coefficients estimated by KR-20. range from' 
.85 to .89.. Evidence of content and concurrent validity is discussed 
in tlie manual » 



(^UESTA; cl9'71-7 2; Grades 9-12; Add ison-Wesi^y Publishing Company, luc. 

f^art of the Secondary School Research Program, Tlie Questionnaire for 
Students, Teachers, and Administrators (QUESTA) is intended to elicit 
information from students concerning their attitudes toward their educa-. 
tional experiences. ' QUESTA is in two parts.- QUESTA I ig administered 
to studehts wheiv they enter high school. It gathers baseline biograi^hi- 
cal, socioeco[iomic, and demographic information and identifies the stu- 
dent's attitudes toward himself, his pe^^rs, his previous school, and his 
new school, and his hopes, fears, and aspirations. QUESTA II is ad- 
ministered after the student has been in the school for some time—in 
order to me'asure the impact of the school upon his attitudes and values. 
The items in QUESTA II deal with tTiree aspects of the school environment: 
personal characteristics of the people in the environment, other char- 
acteristics of the schoc ft If and 'people's interaction with each other, 
and the effects of^the : xperience on students. 



'Rating Scale of mp.c. ^ Interests, and Aptitudes by George 

bTli^m^Ti;;^^ ^^^^^1^^ 9-1^' Educational and Industrial 

TuHtinp, Service. ^ ' 

Developed as an aid in career counseling, the scales were designed to 
intCKrate a' student's self-assessment of vocational values, interests, 
and aptitudes for several occupational areas. Technical data are not 
ava L lab le . 



21). 
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Remote Associates Test : HlRh Scliool Form by Snrnoff A. Mednick, and 
MafthaT. Mednick; cl9 71; Grades 9-12; Houghton Mifflin Company. j 

This "test attempts to measure an aspect of creative ability defihed as 

the forming of associative elements into new combinations". Kach of 
the AO t^st items consist, of a set of t.hree words drawn from mutually ' 
rei^ote associative clAsters. The respondent must find a fourth word' 
which could serve as aV specific kind of associative connecting link 
The odd-even reliability coefficient., as estimted by the Spcjarman-Brown 
formula is .90. Validity data are. not provided for the high school form 



SCORE: School Curriculum O bj ective-Referenced Evaluation ; cl9 73-present ; 
Kindergarten-Grade 9.; Westinghouse Learning Corporation. 

A criterion-referenced testing, ^system that eombines? behaviornlly stated 
objectives with a computer-retrievable bank of related items, this system 
enables school districts to obtain tests indiyiduapLy tailored to their 
c'urricular. needs. The objectives and items cover 'Illdur subject areas 
at three levels: primary (K-3) >, intermediate (grades 4-6) , and j unior 
high school (grades 7-9) . ^ • 

Language Arts/Reading . _ . . 

This collection is presented in two parts: The Reading section is 
concerned with ability to understand the relationship, between 
sound and symbol, read and comprehend words and passages, employ 
a variety of stud^ skills, and classify and analyze forms of 
literature. The Language section deals with ability .to comprehend 
speech, understand and use the parts of speech, and write both 
logically and creatively. 



Mathem.1 tics 

Objectives constituting this collect ion ^deal with abilitv to 
understand the use. of se ts , numbe rs , mathematical operations, 
fractions, units of measurerSe^t , metric and nonmetric geomet^i'^-iV,- i^'^' 
functions- and functional relationships, tables and graphs ; ' -^C'*'^ " 
probability, statistics, and logic. •' V . 

Sc ience . , 

This collection of objectives covers the ^following : biological 
science; physical science; earth scienc^e and astronomy; laboratory ' 
skills, career education, and the nature of science; and processes 
of science. 



25i 



Social Science . ~ * i 

The obiectives. in tjhis coilcctlon deal with such sub^iects as man s 
basic 'needs, thd family unit,, social groups, social problems,^ 
Americiniand world history* economics, peoRraphy, government, ^ 
politicial systems, sociology, and anthropology, 



SRA Assessment Survey : Iowa ^.Tes t^i o F Educational Development by E,F, 
Lindquist and Leonard S. Feidt; cl970-72; Grades 9-12; Science Research 
Associates, Inc. , 

• / ■ ' \ ^ • 

This instrument is Intended to provide measures of educational development 
that are appropriate for all hi>;h school students, regardless of the 
specific curriculum they are following. The tests include: Reading (Comp 
rehension and Vox:abulary) , Language Arts ^(Language Usage and Spelling)-, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, and Use of Sources. KR 20 relia- 
bilities range from .82 tp for Form X-5 , and .81 to .95 for Form ^-5. 
Content, criterion-related, and construct validity have been assessed. ^ 



Sr<A Assessment Survey : Multilevel Edifion of^the Achievement Serie s 
by Robert A. Naslund, Louis P. Thorpe, and D. Welty Lefever; cl971-72; 
Grades A-9; Science Resea*rch Associates , Inc., 

This measure of educational development in basic curriculum areas 
consists of three separate but overlapping tests of graduated difficulty. 
The blue level is the easiest, the red the most difficult. The green 
overlaps the upper end of the blue level and the lower end of the. red 
level Each color-coded booklet contains Reading (including Vocabulary) , 
Mathematics, Langua^^e Arts (including SpelUng) , Social Studies, Use 
of Sources, and Science tests. Reliability estimates range Trom .82 to 
.96 for all three levels. 



SRA Assessment Survey : Primary Edition of the Achievement Series 
^by Robert A, Naslund, ^Louis P. Thorpe, and D. Welty Lefever; cl972; 
Grades I-''*; Science Research Associates, Inc. 

Designed to measure the general objectives of instruction in the 
primary grades, the test is available in two levels: Primary I- . 
' grades 1-2, and Primary Ll-grades 2-3. Both levels explore the 



three basic skill areas of 'lianguaftfe Arts, Readiug, ^nd Mathematics. 
Each area is divided into specific skills:. Language Arts includes 
Alphabetization, Capitalization, Punctuation, Spelling and Usage; 
•Reading consists of Reading Comprehension and Vocaj^ulaty ; Mathematics^ 
'donsists of Math , Concepts and Math Computation. K-R 20 reliability 
est^nates range from .72 'to .9A for Primary I and II, Forms E and F. 

?RA; ReadLnp, Record, Second Edition by Guy T. Buswell; ci947-59; Grades , 
6-12; Sciepce Research Associates , Inc. 

This is a diagnostic device that pinpoints the students* .strengths arid 
weaknesses' in rcatl Lng skills. A wide variety of reading Skills is measured 
with items cover.Lng* 10 kiritli^ of- reading .situations: Reading Rate, 
Comprehension, Paragraph Meai>ing, Directory Readying, Map-Table-Graph 
Reading, Advertisement Reading ,. Index Usage, Technical Vocabulary, , 
Sentence Meaning, and General Vocabulary. A profile of these skills 
is prbvided for iise by both teacher and student. Kuder-Richardson For- 
mula 21 reliabilities range from .52 to .86. Spearman-Brown reliabilities 
range from .59 to .92. Content validity has been' examined. 



S TS Junior Inv entory by Hermann H.' Remmers and Robert H. Bauernf eind 
cl957-68; Grades 4-8; Scholastic Testing Servic. 

This instrument is a downward extension of the STS Youth Inventory . 



SIS Youth Inventory by Hermann H.^ Remmers and Benjamin Shimberg; cl956-71; 
Grades 7-12^ "Scliolastic Testing Service. 

This needs and problems checklist enables students to express the personal 
importance of their interests and problems and tH'e4r concerns about the ^ 
direction of t.hei.r educational and social growth. The inventory consists 
of' 167 statements arranged under five broad headings: My School, After 
High School, About, Myself , .Getting Along with Others, and Things in General 
SpllL-halt" reliability coefficients were computed for the. five area scores 
and r .d Worn .'86 to .96.- Additional technical information, including. • 
a dis:i. :on of validity, is ' available, in the manual. 

] • . 
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San Diego County^ Ij^entory of Reading Attitude ; cl961; Grades 1-6; 
San Diego County Department of Education. 

' i . .1 

This survey Instrument Is designed to provide teachers with systematic 
Information on children's attitudes toward reading. A split-halves 
reliability coe'fficient of » 79 was obtained for the Inventory. Application 
of the Spearman-Brovm Prophecy Formula resulte.d in a reliability coefficient 
of .89. Validity of the instrument J.s discussed in the manuaL.- . 



Scale of Soclo-Egocentrism : 19/5 Revision by James S. Peters; cl96A-75; 
Grades 7-16: Peters and Associates. ^ 



The scale evaluates the degree' of adjustment a person makes to "self'V 
and to "society'*! If evaluation is negative or extreme in either 
direction, indicating either egocentrism or sociocentrism, then- the 
potential for maladaptive adjustment and delinquency proneness 1^ 
postulated. The 60 Items fall into sey^en-'-categories of attitudes and 
feelings: toward; self, toward primary personal relationships, toward 
members of the ^ peer gtoup, toweird members of the opposite sex, toward 
secondary relationships,... toward impersonal relationships, and toward 
"generalized ^thers'V* Technical information is not provided. ■ 



■ /" '^ • ^ - ■ ■ / ■ 

School Attitude Survey by Harold F. Burke; cl970-72; Grades A-6; Arden 
Press . — 

This device attempts to prabe children 's at titudes pertaining to an 
academic setting. The survey is divided into four sections: feelings 
about classroom ^learning, feelings about the teacher, feelings about 
peers, ana feelings about the classroom environment. Use of the 
instrument is discussed extensively in the manual. Technical data are 
not available. 



* 



School Interest I ' 
Houghton Mifflin 



i tory by William C. Cottle; cl959-66; Grades 7-12; 
■any . ^ ' 



This 150-item self-report inventory is a tool to be used in the early . 
detection of potential dropouts. The manual suggests that results be 
used in conjunction with grades, teacher judgment, and other information 
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in determining which students to give priority counseling. Scores are 
interpreted on an intra-inst*itutional basis. Test-'retest reliability 
coefficients were computed for a number 'of samples. The coefficients 
ranged' from .78 to .92. Extensive validity data are provided in Che manual 

V' : > ■ ■ ... h ^ . ^•• 

The School Invent ory by Hugh M. Bell; cl936-63; Grades 9-12,;. .Consulting . ' 
Psychologists Press. 

'Hie inventory attempts to quantitatively describe pupils * attitud^ toward 
their school and p^rovide an indication of their level of adaptat ion^<^o 

' th'Cr, school environment. It should not be administered until the examiner 
has established a Yex^ling of cooperation with the students being tested. 

ij/An odd-even reliabrlity coefficient of *94 was computed using the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Validity studies are described in, the manual. 



Scliool Motivation Analysis- TesC by-Arthur B. Sweney , Raymond B. Cattell, 
and Samuel E. Krug; cl970-76> Ages 12-18; Institute for Personality and 
Ability. Testing. , ' 

TKe tesit provides a measure of 10 dynamic structures significant to. 
/human motivation. These 10 categories consis t of six drives (asser^;|Lve- 
/ness, mating, fear, narcism, pugnacity-sadism, protect iveness) , and four 
sentiments ( st^l f-sen t imcn t , superego, school, home). Four measurement 
devices are used to assdss the motivation factors: Autism, Utilities, 
Infonnation, and Word Association. Technical information is not provided. 



Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, 1956 Revision by Carl E. Seashore, 
Don LGwis, and Joseph G. Saetveit; cl939-60; Grades 4-16 and Adults; 
The Psychological Corporation. 

The m_easurG«is designed to assess musical aptitude for the purposes of 
educatLonal and vocational counseling admission to music instructp^pn in 
sciiools , . and sc^.Iection for member ship in bands and other musical organi- 

' zations. The instrument provides separate measures for six capacities: 
pitc,h,- loudness , ' rhythm, time, timbre, and tonal memory. Kuder-Richardsoi^ 

formula 21 reliability coe f f icien ts range from .55 to .85. for all six 

capacities, grades 4-16. Validity is discussed in the manual/^ 
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Self -Concept Adjectilve Checkll-s t b y Ala n . J . ■. P,q 1 i t e ; . c 1 9 7 1 ; K intle'f ga r t e n- 
Grade 8; Psychologists and Educators Press. / ^ ' 



Tho checkllrst was developed for lu^o by p.tildance ^ouQ^c^ors social workers, 
school psycholop;ists, and-reUited proCc^ssionnls in thoir evaluation- of 
elementary schools.' Ft consists of 114 adjectives categorized as 
Physical Traits, Social Values, Intellectual Abilities, and Miscellaiieous 
(emotional feelings, group behaviors, habits). The Ktudent responds to . 
each adjective by marking a. blnink labelled "I am", atn not", or "I 
would like ^bo be". The reliability Coefficient was .83 for, a test-retest 
format, ;with an .interval of six -months . Cross-validational studies are 
in progress. . . ■ . 



Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory (SCAMIN ) by George A. Farrah; cl968; 
Preschool-Grade 12; Person-O-Metrics . ^ ^ 

This group-administered, diagnostic inventory was developed to measure 
academic sei f -concept . It assesses four factors of self-concept: Goal 
and Achievement Needs, Failure Avoidance, Role Expectations, and Self 
Adequacy. The inventory is available at four levels: Preschool/Kinder- 
garten, Early Elementary, Later Elementary, and Secondary. Students re- 
spond to questions prefaced with "What face would you wear if ..." by 
selecting faces from a three-; or five-face response scale. Pilot studies 
produced Spearman-Brown split-half ^ (odd-even) reliabilities of .93 for the 
total Secondary Form and .82 for the Later Elementary Form. 



Self-Directed Scarcli by John L. HollandV cl970-71 ; Ages 15-Adults; 
Consulting Psychologists Press. - 

The instrument is a self-administering, self-scored, and self-interpreted 
vocational counseling tool. In the assessment booklet, separate sections 
on Occupational Daydreams, Activities,' Competencies, Occupations, and 
Self-Estimates determine a person's resemblance to each of six occupational 
or personality types: Realistic, Investigative, Art is t'ic , Social , 
Enterprising, and Conveptional . The respondent scores his resppnses 
.and" uses the resulting three-letter summary cj)de to search the occupational 
classification bookie t . « KR 20 * s for the six scales in the Search range 
from .67 to .94. 



Self-Directed Search : . Form E by JoHn L. Holland; cl97p-73; Grades A and; 
Above; Consulting Psychologists Press. ^ , 



Form E. of the SDS is a shortened, form of tjie original version and was 
'designed tor sbudentS: as young as tl;ie :four th^8rade as well as for 
adults with limited reading skills. ^ ;■ . 



» 



Scif-Qbscrvation Scales by A. Jackson Stenner and William G. Katzenmeyer; 
cl97A; Kindergarten-Grade 6; National Testing Service, Inc. 

;rhe instrument is designed to measure the way children perceive themselves 



available at two levels. Primary (K-3) assesses five dimensions of 
children*s self-concept: Self-Acceptance, Social Maturity, School 
Affiliation, Sel f -Security , and Achievement Motivation. Intermediate 
(A-6) cdvers these five- dimensions in addition to Social Confidence, 
Teacher Affiliation, and Peer Affiliation. Spanish versions ate 
available at each level. Split -half reliability coef f l,<^^nts , corrected 
by Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula, ranged from .75 to ':&1 for the subte 
of the Primary Level and from .73 to .85 for those of the Intermediate 
Level. Validity is discussed . in Technical Bulletins No, 1 and 2. 



Self-Perception Inventory by William T. Martin; cl969; Grades 9-16; 
Psychologists and Educators Press. 

This self-report inventory encompasses a number of important dimensions 
of personality: Uncommon Response, Time Score, Consistency^ Self- 
Actualization, Supervision, Rigidity-Dogmatism, ■ Authoritarianism, Anxiety, 
Depression, Paranoia, General Adjustment, and General Maladj us tment?v 
Reliability and validity data are presented in the manual. 



Sequential Tests ot educational Progress : QgiRinai Series ; cl956-65; 
Grades 4-14; Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. 

This battery provides a series of achievement tests in the major 



and the Lr 




school. The scales are 
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academic areas * Six . t:eat£>\ are availablc.aL cachof four levels 
covering grades 4 through- lA. Kuder-Richardspn Formula .20 was ujfaed 

estimate reliabilities of all tests at all levels. The coefficients 
"raiiged from;, 74 t.o a95. , 



Listening 

Tesils" ability to listen* to and understand such materials as 
directions and simple explanations, exposition , narration, and 
poetry, - . . 

Mathematics ^ / , . : • . . . 

— 

Measures mastery of number and .operatiorf; symbolism, measurement 
and geometry, ^function and relation, deduction and inference, and 
probability and statistics, 

Reading 

Measures ability to read and understand n variety of materials, 
requiring identification of details, analysip land * interpretation, 
and criticism. M 



Science 

Evaluates ability to identify and do-^lne 0§if^^^^$^± test 
hypotheses, and interpret data. It includes .qi^estions' in biology, 
chemistry, physics, meteorology, astronomy, ati<l geology, with 
emphasis on practical applications. 

Social Studios 

Tests ability to analyze relationships among basic facts, trends, 
and concepts. It includes items in" history, geography, economicis, 
government, and sociology. 

Writing ^ 
Evaluates ability to correct errors in writing organization, 
appropriateness, effectiveness, and grammar. 



Sequential Tests of Educational Progress : Series .II ; cl956-72 ; Grades 
4-lA; Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. ^ ' ^ 

This battery of achievement tests is designed to evaluate student 
.progress .toward _ fulfilling the broad, general goals of education. 
The six tests are available at four levels covering grades 4 'through 



lA.. Kuder-Rlthard.suii 20 roLJabiiiLies were computed for the tests at 
all levels'. The coefficients were »in the,,.80*s and .90\s. 



1 I 

Englinh Expressi on ^ ' ' ^ 

Assesses the ab^l!ity 1(5 'evaiuatirthe cc-^^nrectnesH- and' ef f ecrtivenoss 
of sentences The L(.'-st,s. consist -of two.|parts. Correctness of 
Expression stresses the application of t4ie student's English 
proficiency rather than ability to use f.c^rmal terminology. Effec- 
tiveness of* Express Lon requires the "stuclent to demonstrate- his , 
J;«sen^itivity to language, by selecting :th(4:'j;inswer that is grammaticiilly 
correct, best in sentence structyre and word order, arltl most precise 
and appropriate in idiom and diction. " | 

^' ' ' t ' 

Matl^emat ics Bas ic Concepts \\ ' ' 

Measiures elementat'y mathematical ' concepts^ abilities , and skills. 
..Tlie jconcepts involve number and operat ion;! measurement and geometry; 
relation's, functions, and graphs'; proof; probability and statistics; 
m|^thematical siintences; sets and mathematical systems; and application. 

Ma^ h effla tics C o mp u t a t i on 

Measures a wide variety of computational 'skills, including fundamental 
operatliMis with integers, fract^ions , decimals , and percent; estimation; 
evaluation of formulas; solution of simple .'inequalities; and manip- 
ulations with exponents. ' ' 

Me c 1 \ an i c s o f W r i t iijj^ ^ . ' 

Evaluates the mastery of the fundamental composition skills of spelling, 
capitali^iit Lo^^» '^^^^ punctuat ioir'by asking students, to identify mis-, 
spelle^ wc^lrds and to detect errors iii capitalization and punctuation 
in the\ context of given sentences. ■ 

Re ad in g' /. . . ^ ' 

Measures^ the ab iiity to read and understand a variety of materials. 
The sentences and passages that form the stimuli include stories 
and poems as well as selections from the literature of the sciences, 
social studies,' 'and humanities. Part 1 contains sentence comprehension 
items of two basic types: straight foryard comprehension and inference. 
Part' II contains'^s ix passages of varying lengths. Several questions 
are asked abqab^^ach passage. ' - ^ » 

Sc_i_e_n_c_e \ . / ' ^ 

Measures kuowled^^e and understanding;, of the f und/uuenta 1 concepts and 
'processes of licVLenc^' , ' tlje appiicatLon of this knowledge, and the 
mastery of sclcl^cc skLlls. Major emphasis is placed on biology; 
physics and clit^iiniistry receive moderate emphasis; and the earth sciences, 
including astr^)nomy, geology, and meteorology, receive the least 
emph-as is . . r ' \ 

Vi. 



Measures 'dovolopiuLuil of tlu? skills and knowLed^;o. irc[ui ^;.lLe for 
effective citizenship. The skills include the ability to read, 
organize, interpret, and evaluate information presented in tabular, 
pictorial, or prose fornu The knowledj-^,*.* inciudes the nature of 
social ch.uige; thi.' i nterdepLMulcnct^ of individuals, coiniuun Lt ics , 
an.d soeietle^-;; tho way in whicl) society dlrocts* and rojL^ulatos t.ho 
behavior of Iti-; nunubcM's; the nature of a democratic socioty; the 
effects^ of Lho environment on man's way of llfo and man's increasing 
contrc^ over the. forceps of nature; vind man's economic needs. 

S Luijdtvi^ Test 1)V Charles i: . Schaeler; cl97l; Crades A-lb a^iul , Adul t s ; 
Research Psycho 1 o^; i s l .s Press. 

This test emplovs, ihc ability to produce .^;imiles as an important 
factor underlvin^; ci-i\'itive achieviMiusit . l'!acli sub j ect completes 
a^total of ten 5;lmlle stems providing, three different" respon.se s 
for eacii .stem. 'I'he items [lertaiiv to variou,s sen.sations (sight, 
sound, touch) and ferlinr.s (sadness loiu'V i ne.s.s ) - I'in* test is scored 
fL>r dL'^'ree of o r i )',,i »ni 1 i t v . I'-Kteiis I ve .scoiin^; instructions ari* 
provided. Odd-even reliability estimates adjin;t:ed bv Spea rma-n~B rown 
formula, range, f I'om .H2 to .8^' for different: samf^les. I'wo validity 
studies are deseribed in the ULinual. 



S 1 1 ua t lona 1 PrefereneL* Inveiitorv bv C.ir \ N. bdwartbs; l^)t>*S-7i; (Irades' 
^)-lt) and AVhi'l ts," r I :aVr n / "KlI wa rds ^ 

'I'lu' St' 1 ( .uliii i M i s t e r i n r. inviMUerv was developed to a;,se.''.s indivMihial 
St vies, nt *:ecial i u t (MM c t i on . It cousi.sts nt ? Sets oi stalrmeiits, 
l'"aeh .si.'t CimU a ins thiec t a L L'luent s , eacli rL*pre;;ent i n^» a dillerent 
s t v 1 e o\ i nt e r,U' t i en : cenpej rat i ona 1 , i ns t nuueui a I , and ana 1 v t i c . 
The respendeiit s. aie as.l;tsl te indicate wliicli el tin* t In ce s t .i t eiiu-n t s 
thi'v ar.roe with most and Vs'h i c li . t he \' ava'v'e \:it}i Itsi?; (. Ttvit -irti'Sl 
re 1 i ,ib i 1 i t i (vs I i> r t hi* I b M'e se . i 1 es .i i e : t !oe pe isi t i ena 1 , /s , lust niiiu'nt a 
and Analvt ir ■ \'a f i d i t \' data aif pieseuted. 
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Smilh-SLurticon Comi i t. iona'l. \<v:x^^x\n^^J^^t by Joanne Sturguon and Wilson 
S^i^ithrT9()9rAgVi^ 0"^; Cornoll Critical Thinking Piroject, 

An assessment oT cliLklren's l(U\ical ab Lli ties the instrument is 
concernea with four nuiLu principles: Inversion, Conversion, Contra- 
position. <nui Transitivvtv.. Suhscores can be obtained tor each ol the 
four princii)les. alonv; with the tal.lacy principle!; and vaiidity 
principles, the two tonus of the (luestions (the suppositional and the 
factual), and for each of the two parts ol the test (the house part and 
the chemicals part). Kuder-Richardson coefficients calculated ranged 
■ from .r\ to for all grades over all principles. Content and 

cons.truct validity Ln f maUat Lon is available. 



Social and IM^e voca I i ona I J n t oj^ina tj_oj.} JV.i 1 1 tM;v by And rew , Ha Ipe rn , Paul 
lcitTeTd',~lTi^-7y Robert bLuk; cl975; c; rades • 7-12 ; ■ ^ 

CTH/Mc(:r<uv-Hill . ^ ' 

Th Ls* batti'rv Ls. de.sir,n«*<l ( asses.s kuowU^dge of skills anti cc^n^e tenc ies 
re)'!arvit'<i as inipoiLant for (he commun i. t y , atl j us tmen t of litluc^vU^ Mentally 
RftanhHl studtuits. It eonsists of nine tests within five |ong range 
educ<:it ion<il goals: Km[) loyab LI i tv (Job Search Skills, Job Related 
Behavior) , Ki-ononiic Se I f-Suf f i e ifM^cy (Hank Lng, budget ing, Purchasing 
Habit.s.), K.imily Living, (Home Manag.ement, Physical Heal tii ^^•^'^^^ 
I'tMs.ona! Habits (Hvr, . Crooinin^f), and Communication (Functivrinal Sig.n^O 
KuJor Richard:. ou ton:iul:i ;i) was usod to compute reliability eoe t t i c i.e n t .s 
tor s.ampU's ol juni.^r h i )*,h schtu>l and seuioi \\iy\\ school students, 
rhev wore aud r. 's pe c t.i vo I v . les t- re tes t re li ab i I i t i iVs i or 

prediclLve and eoncurrenl valiJitv are i^resented in the tecimical report. 



..l.iulord Arh i fver,-vnt 1'. f:di,t:oji by Richard M<ulden, I'a'ic V . Cartlner, 
Hoi-brrt C. Kudniau, Ujoru Karlseu, and Jatdc C. Me rw i n ; cM)7.'-7'^; Cradles 
l.S-O.S; Tho Psvcho K)r, i e.il Corporation, 

i 

llus •;.Mi.-'. o- roinpr.sionsi V.' acJiievoinout U'sts wos dove I iM^^'^l / provide a 
i;uM-,n !-.m;i.mj{ md ; ; e s sii:- m i ( v^l Ira ruins: a t ' d i t 1 t> r« ai 1 lovi'Is. ot tJit- 
,.,iiica t i nn.i 1 pi>>r. I'li.' [o;;[ is o i' ;:',o u i < m t in .six levels t ov various 
i.f.iJ,' :; .lad rijv.-i.- vaiiiUi:; A\r.\:, . u J i i o v« MUt ' u t as lolliUs'S: 
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Primary Level T is designed for use irom Lhe middle of grade 1 
to the middle oi' grade 2 IniL may be used aL Lhe end of grade 2 
for classes with a wide range o f abiliLy. It includes six ^ 
single tests and one optional test": Vocabulary, Reading: 
Word Reading and Reading" Comprehension , Word Study Skills, 
Mathematies Concepts, Mathematics Computation and Applications, 
Listening Comp rehensp^on , and optional Spelling test. ReliablliLy 
coefficienLs based on split-half odd-even scores - cor rected by 
the Spearman-Brown Formula rangefl from .81 to .95. The same 
range was determined by the Kude r-Richardson Formula 20. ValidiLy 
Is discussed in the manual. 

Prunary Lev-1 II, grades 2-3, Includes 11 Lests: Vocabulary, Reading: 
Word Reading and Reading Comprehension, Word SLudy Skills, Mathematics 
Concepts, Mathematics Computation, MaLhematics Applications, Spelling, 
Language, Social ScLeni'e, Science, and Listening Comprehen.siou . Split- 
h<ilf reliablllLy ceeflicienLs based on odd-even .^;cores corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula ranged from .69 to .96. K-R 20 coefficients 
ranged from .67 .95. Validity information is presented in the manual 

Primary Level III, gr.ides 1-4, uicliules 11 tests: Vocabulary, Reading 
Coniprehenr* Ion, Wonl Stutly Skills, Mathematics Concepts, Mathematics 
Coniputa Lion , Ma thema t Ics Appl Icat lon.s , Spelling , f.anguage , Soc lal 
Science, Science, and I,LsLening Comp rehtMis ion . Split-half esLimates 
based on odd-even scores corrected by the Spearman-Hrown Formula ranged 
.Irom .86 bo .96. K-R 20 reliability coefficients ranged frpm .86 to .96 
also. Validitv In f tu'iua I i iU) M presented in the uianuaV. 

I n t.e nncd i a t t> l,evels I and 1 1 , ^»tades M-'>_vind ^',r<ules re s pe c L i vt* 1 v , 

include 10 tivUs at each level; Vocabulary, Keatl iu)'. (^omprehen.s Ion , 
Word Study Skills, MMthematics Concepts Computation, ^L'l thema t ic s , 
Applications, Spi'lllng, Language, Social Science, Science, and 
Li:;lening, Conip rehens i tin . For Lt^'tM T, .spliL-half, otltl~(iven scores 
i'orrectiNl bv I hi' Spea ! iiKin-IWxiwn foi-mula rang.etl from .87 to .96; K-K 
20 c.(hM I Lcients rang.Lnl I rom .8^) to Vov Level 11, corrected 

scores bv Liu* S[u».a riiian 1> ro\on l'\M'mula rang.etl treiii .8S lo ,^)5; R-K ^'0 
estimates ran^-.isl t rtun .8') t i> .95, Validity information Ls presented 
in the manuals. 

Advanci'd Hatterv» v\rades . iiu'ludes t In^ same saibtissts as Intermediate 

Lt'yel.^^ 1 and II e.\cc{U lor L i s t en i ng, Comp rtdien.s i tni . In t lu* j un i tM\ li i g,h 
school grades it is no KsiiM-r iiuMuiugJul t test listtMiing, as a 
s.eparate abilit^v. Reliability ciu- 1 f i c i en t s. [>.rse(l on split-half, i>dd- 
even scores ("eiMerted b \' tie- t ■ a rina n - b r ( uon 1'\m inula i\nig,etl t'rom .8/ 
to .*)'). Til,' K I h I r ! K i i-ha r ilson I'cMinula 2() yielded icliabilitv cotMfi- 
^i'Sits 1 aicc.ed t rem .So (o . M.', . Validity i n I o r ma t i t>n is discusse^l ia t Ik* 
mauua 1 . 
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SLanCord Diagnos t Lc ArlLlinto Llc Tes L by Leslie S. Heat.Ly; Richard Madden, 
and Eric F. Gardner; ci966-6B; Grades 2.5-8.5; The Psychological 
Corporation. 

DesigntKl Lo idtMiLiry needed areas ol Inst rut*. Lion in ariLhmotiic , the 
test is Lntienuied lor u^;c in the early [)art of si^^ine instructional 
sequence. T'ests are provided at twt) levels. Level I is intended for 
use with grades 2.5 to 4.5 ^i|nd covers Concepts of Numbers and Numerals, 
Computation, and Number l-acts. Level II is appropriate for grades 4.5 
to 8.5. Tt covers Concepts of Numbers and Numerals, Computation with 
Whole Numbers, Common F rac t itmj; , ' Dee ima 1 I'Yactions and Per Cent, and 
Number Pacts. Corrected split-half reliability coefficients ran^;ed 
from .77 to .97 for Level 1. antl from .57 to ,96 for L^;vel 1.1. Validity 
tiata are j)re.st'nted in the manual.. 



Stan i oril "D i a^i'ioj; L i_c^ MaCheiii^t ics Test: 
Richard ^Luhhnl, la; i c~ !'v.^ (iardnt? r , and 
'iht! Psy cho lo^^, i ca I (>orporat i. on. 



197b ICdit idu by Lc^slie S. Ueatty, 
H jorn Karlscn'; cl976; Grades 1.5-13; 



'Vhc test mi\'isures. conijie tenc:e in the has. ic conc(3pts and skills tluit. are 
i.mportant in daily affair.s and p rere(|u i s L te tt) the t:ontLii\u'd study of 
matheniat iry>. Desi^'jied to ilia^'.nose pupils' s}ied*i fic stren^;ths and 
we<ikne.';;;es , it prtiviiUv; tt'.ts at, lour levels: l^^i'^' (1.5--4.'i), Green 
(l.S-h.'O, l.iMwn (S.S-.S.S^, A\u\ Klue (/.S lO.lThr t,ests assesr- tlurt^ 
i n t e r re 1 a ( etl areas nt ma t hem. 1 1 i c a 1 compt^ t ence : N\imher System and 
Numer.it ion, Coiupu t a t. i t>n , and Ap[vL it: a t iiui > Kude r-K i charcLst^n l'*ornuila .10 
was usetl to tie Le limine rL'lIabiLitv o t" total test scores. I'he coefficients 
ran^',eti from /94 to .97 foi' t.lu^ varitnis ]t^vel^; of t lu* t cvst . ''I'lu! content 
!niil t i*i t r i on- la* 1 ,it ed validit.v ot t.he tests is discMis.scd in lAic Manual . 
fi^r Ailm i n i s t I* [■ i u <nnl Interpret ia^',. . ^ 



Stauii>r<l niar,uostie Keadinr. 'W^rA : M» /(> IM i t i on b\' Kjorn ivarlsiui, Kiehard 
^LlddtM\, auiP lair !• . Ganlner; cMWo; Gi\ules l.')-9.S; l\sveho I O)', i I'a 1 

Ci) rpi^ ra t i tMi . 

•* 

The te.st is vie ,s i i'.ium I f t> iiu'a'^nr*' those inajo!" iSMiipoutM 1 1 s o! (he reatliur, 
p fi)i-(>s^.* <ss\.". i . b ' I ed .((' 1m' [ ) 1' e las 1 u i s i I ■ - to ; an:,i' i s 1 u I jisuliuj', behaviors. 
At the piiinai'/ and « • 1 1 • im 'U t a i . ^-jadcs, rtMdi|iiy. ran b<' coufep ( ua I I .'.isl 
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i\H consistinj'. of Llin.'o nuijor subskil.h;: clccod i nr. » vucahulary, and com- 
prehension. Ai the inltu-iiuul lale antl secondary ^»ra<l<-'^i, reading* race also 
becomes imporianl. Tests ar^* available al lliree l.eveUi: Red (1.5-3.5), 
Creen (2". 5-5 . S ) , and Brown (A. 5-9. 5). Kuder-Ri.cliardson Formula 20 was 
used to dt^termiue the iutL'rnal consl s tenev reliahlitv of the subtest 
Ju:or*\s. C'oe f t' i c ien t s ran^.Lul from .82 to .97. CoutiMit and criterion- 
related Validity o\ the test is di.scu.ssed in the Manual tor Administering; 
and Interpreting,. 



' ' J-j 111! ^ L A' ■ ^ L^_L^ ^ \ ^ iliy * "l^^Il^ 'I'e.s t by K i c h a r d M a d d l » n and I', r i c . 

(iardner ; cl9b9-7 I ; Kindergarten-tirade 1 ; llie Psychological Corporation. 

l)ej;i^',ncd to ni(M,sii r < » t' h i 1 d r t^n*' c.o^.nitivc abilities, tb Lest is av..:l- 
ablo at two U'Vl'Is. hovel I aids> in the as ^^ ess men t oi . !;o back^'.round ■ 
oi' pupils u[>ou tluMr ontranco to school, and it he U\s to establisdi the 
bviselint' Vv^here instructional experiences should begin. Level 11 provides 
lor more preci.se nuMSurement o i' cog.nitLve growth. 'ilie tests consist of 
six parts: I'lu' laiv i r'otvyiLUi t , Mathematics, hetter.s and Sounds, Aural 
('omp rehens i on , Word Pleading,, and Sentence Reading,. Rude r-R i cha rdson 
Fo.rniula 20 reliability coetticients were- computed for each part o^l^he 
Lost and rang.e I'roiii .hi to .97. Validity data are presented in the 
Directions, tor Adin in Ls te r i ng, . 



S t au 1 o I d ^ Irs I Ai sltltMu i c ' S k i I 1 s t I'ASR) by liric I'. t;atdnLM-, Kobort (\iMis, 

.h.ick C. Mcrwiu, and Richard MaddiSi; cl97:'-7i; The Ps vc ho.l og, i ca 1 Corporation. 

I'his los.t vit. each oi two level:;, contains three tests which measurL* 
iiM'-tfuv el I he basic skills: reading,, laigjisdi, and ma t heiiia t i e s . bevel 
1 is desi)',ued !ei use in g,r."\des b, ^ and 10; bevcp II tor g.rades ll 
and \ J. and with j un i e r / c omiiuni i t v collL'g.e trLsshiiKM). 'V\\c RLSuling, Test 
measures itsidiu-.- e ( )in{M c hens i on autl voealuilaiy. The ? laig, 1 i s h Test measuiLSs 
the studeiil 's l<su>wl edg,c aud ellect i ve use ol tin* laig, lish iang,uag,e. It 
covers skills s n e h a s d i i ( i o u a r \' u - > e , i " e .1 t a " e ii i * e s ( m 1 1 s • e s , a n « 1 the u a t u i a ■ 
and >;t nut lire ol lanc.uag,c; tuiois in cap i I a li .'. a t i ou , )\raminai", or 
punctual ion; s [)( « I li U:', ; I'.ng^li.'di exp i tsss i i^i; and log,ical secpU'uce. i'he 
MaltuMiMtics I'e,: intsisurt*^; )',(auM a I compet euce , eniphas i /d ng, a r i t 1 ime t i c s I 
and numeric. ll conct'pls., c oin[ m 1 1 s { i on , aud ap[i I i ca t i ous . S[)li(-hair 
»ss t i m.i t *' s bssed (Si ed.! t>v.-n items collected bv S pe. i r ma u ■ b rowu toniiula 
I'auv.ed 1 rem [ ^^ [< ud t « r - U i c ha ii 1 s o u I'oriuula .'D c t>e M i c i.on t s raug.ed 

1 rtun . 'h' lo . ) . V.ilidilv. is dis'^aisscvl in { \\c iii.iuu.il. 



2-; 



( 
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S L r ong-c anipbe 1 1 Jj^U' f e s L hweuLor^ by David P. Campbell and E.K. Strong; 
"ci933-7A~; Ages 16 and Above ; Stanford University Press. 

This interest inventory is used in making educational and occupational 
choices. The interest blank is divided into seven parts: Occupations, 
School Subjects, Activities, Aiiuisements , Types of People, Preference 
Between IVo Act i.v i t ies , and Your Characteristics. Tlie profile contains 
a variety of scores based on six Ceneral Occupational Themes (Realistic, 
Conventional, Enterprising, Investigative, Artistic, and Social) ; ^23 
Basic interest Scales; and 12A Ocotipational^ Scales, Test-.retest 
reliability over a 30 chiy period rtmges from ,83 to ,93. Content, 
concurrent, and predictive validity are discussed in the manual. 



Survey ot 1 n t e rj)e r.scuKii \^ijm'S by Leonard V. cio r don cl960-6 3 ; Crades . 
cyiTi^ a^uTAduits; Science Research Associates^ Inc. 

The' survey is de;;igned to measure certain critical values involving the, 
individual' s. relationships to othar people or their relationships to him. 
These values are important: in th(! Lnd i vidual personal, social, marital, 
and occupational adjustment. The six values mensured are Support, Conformity, 
Recognition, rndopendenc e , Benevolence, and T,eade rsh i p . The instrument 
is self-administering. Test-rete.st reliability coef f icients for the 
six scales range f rcMii .78 to .88. Reliabilities estininted b^ tlie Kuder- 
Klchard.sou formula ranr.ed f^^Mu ./I lc> . Hb . Descriptive validity studies 



are 



tlistuss.ed in the manvial 



Survev ol PtM.'.onal M.xXwvw bv Leonard V. Cordon; elObA-(')7; (MT.ules 9-lh 
and' Adults; Sc'ienee Ktvseareh As.'^; tn' L a t tv; , iut: . 

Tlie in.^^t runuMit i dt\sij',ntMl to measure^, certain crilic-al values t.bat 
hi^lp determine the manner in wh i^eh an individual coin^s with the 
problems ol evervdav livinj',: .Thejux value.s a re : ^ P rae t i ea 1 M i ndedue^ 
Achievement , Variety . Heci i vtSYe^;s>, CiVUm" 1 inc^ss., .uul Coal Orient at ion. 
The surv.-v i ^. se 1 l-adni i u i s t e r i i>^, and t>inplovs a lo reed -cduu ce lorinat!. 
Tes.t-riC est re 1 i ab i I i t i fi; lor the :;lx se.iles VAwyy I rein ./A to . ^).' . 
Ku^Um -Ri r.hardson reliabilitv roT- 1 1 i e i (mi t s raug.c^ t rem .7!' t 
Validitv' of the inslruiiusit i:; diseu-.stsl In tin- nianu<il. 



] 




Survey of School ALL i tildes by Thomas P. HogciiH cl973-75; Grades 1-8; 
The Psychological Corporation, 

The survey "is designed to measure student reac^tions to four major areas 
of school curriculum: Reading 'and Other Langui>ge Arts , Mathematics, 
Science, and. Social. Studies. Children indicate whether they like, 
dislike, or arc neutral toward different a'ctivities in these areas, 
Tv;o levels of tlie survey are available. The Primary Level is designed 
for grades 1 tlv^ough 3 and for grade A studc^nts who have reading problems. 
At this level, ^'the teache r - reads the item "stems" to the students so that 
reading by stude^nts is not required. At the Intermediate Level, for 
grades A through 8, the teacher gives pfeliminary instructions, but 
students read and respond to the items independently. Corrected split- 
half reliability estimates for the four scales rapge from .82 to .87 for 
Primary Level and from .83 to .90 for Intermediate Level, Coefficient 
Alpha coefficients range from .79 to .85 for the Primary and from ,8A 
to .92 for the I nte rmcnl Late Leve^. Validity data are presented and 
discussed in tiie manual. ^ 



Survey of S_tujj\M]^:ibiJ,s an High School Form by William F. Brown 

^in7nra~>^e'TlTTk^Tr/'^^^^^^^ cl953-Tr7; (;rades 7-12; The Psychological Corporation 

Th.f survey was (U'velopcvi to measure study methods, motivation for stvidylng, 
and certain att ituih*^; toward sfholastie activities wiric:h are important in 
t lie e.Las.sroom. U yii'tds sevc*u seore.s: Do 1 ay A vo i chuiee , Work MtM:hocLs , 
Stauly Habijts, L'Mchfr Approval, Kducatioh Aceeptantie, 'Study Attitudes, 
and Study lOrientat Ion. A Spanish version. of the survey is available. 
Relial)llitV eoe i f i e i en ts ohCained for the sub sc al es. us ing tiie Kuder- 
Kicliarcison KormliJa 8 ran^v'd from .87 to 189. Validity of the survey 
Ls iliseussed extens i vi- I y in mcuuial. 




lay loi-lU> luist adl iM l\t i i Conipa !" i .sou Scalki v > f Ar ; ; t he t i r 'hiilr.meiit hy Anne 

r.iv loi- and ii.i:. He hu:; ladt .M- ; e 1/) / ; Ages 4 Ye.ir.s and Above; Uulvorsity 
Testing Sefv 

sr.iK' roii,>ist:; ol LS, pairs ol ts>U)r slitle.-. dopieti'ii)'. i^a i n t i u^'.s , 
.;rulptun', aiul roiiiiuon hod:->t'lu> I d i t imus . One lido ol oaeh pair wa.-. 
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Judged higher Chan the other on a scale' of aesthetic quality by ten 
art experts. The examiuee is asked to choose Che one of each pair 
of slides that he likes better. The score is the number of choices 
that correspond to t-he preference of the art experts^ Studies of 
reliability and validity are in progress. 



■V>:^nncs^^l^^ William H. Fitts; cl964-70; Ages 12 and 

Over; Counselor Recordings and Tests. . ' 

ihis instrument is designed to measure self-concept as a means of studying 
and uud.M-standing human behavior. it is available in two forms: a 
Counseling i'orm and. a Clinical and Research Form. It consists of 100 
se descriptive statements which the subject uses to portray his own 
picture of himself. Subscores include: Self -Cr i t ic ism Net _ Conf lict , 
Total conflict, Positive, Identity, Self ^atis action Behayio. 
Physical Self, Moral-Ethical Sel f.,-Fersonal Self, Family Self, Social 
So nd Var ability. Test -retis^ reliability coefficients --^^ ^ - 

.70 to C92. Content validity ha.| been examined and is discussed m the 
manual , 

1- 



'l\v«;t i^t" (a-iNit i vf. Tot iMit ia 1 by llalpli IKu^pliuM- and Jiul i t.h Ilemuaway; 
cl973; Monitor. 

'riiL.s short, comprehen.s i ve inoasun^ of )i;eneral croaLive potantLai . 
a.siie.sses tlio creativity factors ol fluency, flexibility, originality, 
and elaboration. It consists of ll.roc subtests. ^Writinp, Words can 
be scored lor a ssoc i a t iona I 1 luency or for spontaneous flexibility, 
ricture Deeorvition yields a score for de^'.roe of decorative elaboration. 
l.irtMise Plate \vords (-nr be sco reil for word fluency or (ov o r i i nal i ty . 
luter-scorer reli,\biLiLv estiniate.s ranj\e f torn .9A to lor different 

j;rade leveU;. Inlemal consistency reli.abiiity ct^M'f ic i enl s ranj^.e from 
.\,S to ./'^ Validitv ol the torit. is d i s,c|iss ed . b r ie f I V i n t he manua 1 . . 
Additional validity .'Uudii-; are bt' i up, isufdurtLnL 



\ 
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Test of Elementary Economics ; c 19^71; Grades 4-6; Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 

This experimental instrument was developed to assesJv tlie effectiveness 
of an econonii<^ "education curriculum. It evaluates students* knowledge, 
comp-rehehsion , and application of economic concepts and principles in 
the following areas: , Household, Business, Government, Exchange, 
Technology, Market, and National Economy. Technical inf&rmation is not „ 
available in the manual. 



Test of Social I nsight : Youtl^t Edition by Russell N. Cassel; cl959-63; 
■Grades. 6-12; Martin M. Bruce, Publisher. 

The test assesses the cha irac t e ris t Ic mode of reactic)n the individual 
uses , in resolv ing personal soc ial' problems . Each the 60 items is 
accompanied by five alternatives. Each alternative offers one of the 
.following modes of resolution c^f the problem expressed in the item: 
withdrawal, [)assivity, cooperaL Lveness, competitive^ss , and aggre'ss iveness . 
The sociiil problems covered fall into four spheres of "^^pical life activity: 
Home and I-^imily Relations, Authori ty Kigures and Social; Agencies , Play 
and Avocational Interests, and Work and Vocational Interests. Split-half 
reliab Liit Les for various samples range from .50 to .83,v A test-retest 
reliability coefficient of .83 was oiUained. Concurrent validity data 
ai'e presenLt'd in tlu* uianua] . » 



Tt'Sl o\ lhuh'rr>lMndin^J-n i^tM -sonal Economics ; cl97:i; Grades 9-12; Joint 
(ioCmcLl on Ec'CMnunic Echication. 

This test i.-> ch'signed to dr to nu ine t lu- et i ect iveness ol courses intenclecl 
lo cKweliip sLudiMit compel enc:v in persHxn^^l economics. I' he ilems emi'jlias i z c. 

^pp 1. i t\if i (>n o f ccontMiiic analysis t:V, pers'onal. decisicnis antl tiie 
i nt o rre 1 .ilodne5;s ot oconomic lualtors, both pe'rr.on.j,l and ;uu:ial. Kudor- 
Rich<iL-dson EormuLa 20 was iistul lo or.tiiiiito roliabiUtv ecu- 1 f i c IcmU: s for 
a variety o f s.\in[^ I o,-; . luuMticient for the t.otal g,roup Ir. Valid 

of the Lest i.^; wot discussiul. 
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Tests of Rasic Expe r lcmicos (TQBE) by Margaret H. Moss; cl970-72; Preschool- 
Grade 1; CTB/McOraw-lliTr/ 

TOBE provides an indication of how well a child's experiences have : 
prepared liim for his introduction to many of the scho las t ic ac t ivi t i es 
that he will encounter. ' TOBK is a pictorial, non-written test designed 
Ln two levels: Level K for preschool and kinderpai^j^n and Level L for 
Kindergarten and first grade. There is also a Spaui"^ language version 
of the test. Subtests include: Mathematics, Language, Science, Social 
Studies, and Genial Concepts. Reliability was investigated by means 
of the Kuder-Ricuardson 20 formula. For Level K used with prekindergar ten 
children, the coefficients ranged between ,79 and ,84 for the five sub- 
tests; with kindergarten children, the coefficients fell between ,82 
and .85. For Level L used with' kindergarten 'children the coefficients . 
ranged between ,73 and .81; with first grad.ers the coefficients fell 
between .78 and ,82. Validity information is presented in the manual. 



^^iL^l^iL^U^ Great ivel y wl lh Sounds and Woj;^l.s by K. Vaul. Torrance, Joe 
* khatena, and Burt F. Gunaington; cl973; Grades >^12; I'ersonnel I'ress. 

This device is designed to assess creative thinking by measuring the 
originality of ideas stiimilated by abstract sounds and spoken 
onomatopoeic weirds. Two . inde pendent tests are provided: S ounds a nd 
Inia^^es, and Onuina fo^^oe i a and Inui^es. Both tests are available in 
alternate fcu-m.s A and W [ov each o{' two Uwc^ Is , t (Grades 3-12) and v 
11 (AchiUr.), A sta ot rc^cVirtls Is reciuired Lo administer all of tiie 
-tests. Split-half reliability coefficients, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecv formula range from ,77 to .91 for^ Sounds and Images 
and from . 7f) to for Onoma tiopoei a and Images . Content, construct, 

and c r i Ler it)n~relaL ml validity have been examined and data are presented 
in ihe manual. 



Tliomas ru> 1 r-a:ont-e[)t Vahuv-. 'l-zst bv Wa 1 L tM' h. 'fhomas; c\^U^7-7?.; Ages 3-9; 
W. GleiiuMiL and Jessie V. Si one I'oundation. 

'i"he Le.^il was lU^vt' loped t.e provide a tauTuiiqut* Ww as^ses.sing rhe personal 
se 1 1 -conee p ( values o\ voun^', ehiltlren. IL allows the indiviLlual t:o 
i.-t'tieet. and report oi\ himst^l: as "sub jei^t " and as "tibjtu't" in light ol 
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c;i)mmonly concoived valuu dimiMisi.on — self-value inclLees. The 14 sc^l.f- 
• value factors inc hulcd . in ihis instirumcnL are: Happiness , Cleanl iness , 
SociabilUy , Sharing;, Ability, Male Acceptance, Feat (of things), Fear • 
(of people..), SLren>;Lh, Size, Health, At L rac tiveness , Ma te r ial , and In- 
dependence. The child must indicate how he perceives himself and how 
-he thinks sL^nificanl others (mother, teacher, peers) perceive him in 
terms of these factors. Test-retest coefficient of reliability is .78 
for the total scort!. Construct and concurrent valij;?tity is discussed. 



TluirsLone Interest Sche dule by h.L. Thur s Lone ^t^'c^-^^ 7 ; trades 9-16 and 
Adults; The Psychological Corporation. 

With this checklist, a person can syst:Ciua tically clarify his under- 
standing of his vocational iuLere.^ts. It is designed as a counseling 
instrument to be used in situations in which the client-counselor 
relationship is such that straightforward and honest expression of 
choices can be expected. The 10" scores in the profile represent 
relative interest in 10 vocational fields as follows: Physical Science, 
B i o logica I Sc i once* , Computational, Business, Executive, Persuasive, 
L Injju isL Ic , human itar j.an , Artistic, and Mus i t:al . Split-half reliability 
coe-f f Ic lents computed ranged from .90 to .96. Validity information is 
presented in the manual. * 



^ ^^L^ J. V n u ' e IV' t W C t' e x 1 1 i \' Qi^jj i k in^. by 1 
and Above; PersonneL Press. 

Tv{) tests wc. provicU.ul to assL'ss four char ac t r ii:> t; Ic s that constitute 
errativt' thiukinj', ability'. PIulmu'V, I'M ex ib i 1 i ty , O r i j', i na I i ty , and 
KLaboration. I'he VtM'bal i'est uses seven word-ba.st'd exercise.s to 
nu-asuri' tho.se traits: Asking',, CuL^ssing Causes, (luossing, Con.secj uluicos , 
Prcxhicl 1 nip ro veiiuMi t , Unusual U^;es oi Cardboard Boxos (or I'in.^'ans), 
()Uii ;ual t^UL'j; t i ous , .lud .lu!;t Sup])OSe . 'I'he 1'* i g^j/a 1 'I'e s T'^Lses three 

c t ur e -basod art ivif ios for s.ame. puri>o.se: IMclure Con.s t. rue l iou , 

Paeture (!oinp let i on , and Pines (or Circles). A uuinbor of r^vl 1 ab i 1 i t.y 
studie.*-; liave Inuui condueted and t lu- data are i-eport otl in t ho Nonus- 
TochnieaL Manual. Content and construct validity studi^-s art' al.so 
d i sc u.'-isod . • 



Paul 



i o r rancL* 



cl9()b ;^^iucU!rga r t en 
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Watson^Gla ser Critical Thiuk inR Appraisal by Goodwin Watson and Edward M, 
Glaser; cl951-64; Gr^ides 9-16 and Adults; The Psychological Corporation, 

This instrument consists of a series of test exercises /hat require the 
application of some of tlie important abilities involved In critical think- 
ing. The exorcises include problems, statements, arguments, and mterpre 
tatLoa of data similar to^thoso that an individual in a- democracy encounters 
in his daily life. Tiie instrument consists of five subtests designed 
to measure different, though interdependent aspects of critical 
thinking. The five subtests are as follows: Inference, Recognition 
of Assumptions, Deduction, Interpretation, and Evaluation of Arguments. 
Split-half V odd-even reliability coefficients corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula range from .53 to .74 for Form Ym and .40 to .55 for Form 
Zm. Content, construct', and predictive validity information is presented 
i'u tlie manual. 



! 

Wide Range I nteres t [ i nu l 0 \ 



) lu i.on 



vst (WRFOT ): by Joseph F. Jastak 



nid 



Sarah K. Jastak; iiVTlf; Grades K-16 and Adults; Guidance Associates of 
Delaware, inc. . 

This inventory of work interests is designed to cover as many areas and 
levels, of human activity as possible in pictures. The activities 
portrayed are r epreseu ta t Ive of those list ed dn thL^ Dictionary of. 
Occupational TltU^s. Thcv include a wide rnn^'.e of work from unskilled 
Mabor through technical oiu*upa t. Ions to professional and managerial 
positions, 'vocational atfltudes are also explored. The Instrument 
is most useful in career planning, personnel work guidance , and ^ 
vocational rehab 1 1 1 ta L lou . Cureton's formula for spiit-half reliability 
yielded covff Lcienls ranging, from .8^0 . 95 . foV- males and females. 
I'lu^ WRIOT luKfTT be validatoil daily by thosf^ who use it. 



Wc)odcoc:k Kiidiaii; >lasLei^ by Richard W. Woodcock; cl97:3; Kiude r ga r tV u- 

raile 12; AmcVican (aiiilanci^ SL^rvice, Inc. '■ 



V. Thi.s batt.erv /I c v i t cm' i on- re 1 cMtaic ed Lrsls asse.s-,es readiuc. skills in 
live area';: A.ci lev hbuU i I i cat i on , Word I (Umi t I f i c a t i ou , Word Attack, 
W(U-d i;omprel(.-us icMi , and iMs^.a^w^ conip i.'iicus i on . While the trsf is 
(b.'sig.ned to Vi-^^vidt^ \nv c r i L e r i on- r e. t cM-euced i ut e r pr^M a t i on , raw r.ioir 



can be converted to l.r.itl i t loua I normative scores. In addition, separate 
norms are. ava llab h^'^fo r boys and ^Iris as arc SES adjusted norms based 
on communities bavln^^, SES characteristics- slmil ar to the loca*l commnnity. 
Split-half reliabilities for toLal test srore ranr,e from .97 to .99. 
I'est-retest alternate ftu'm I i ah 1 1 1 1 i t\'^ ran^'.e . f rom . 8 to .97. Evidence 
related to valldltv is tlrawn from four sourees: content validity, 
a mult it ra I L -mu 1 1 i me t hod matrix analysis, furtiier i n to r co r re lat Ion- da t a , 
and a predictive study using, t'ne Mastery Scale. All are discussed In" 
the manuii 1 . 



Work Vahuv-; lnventoryn)V Dnuald E. Suium"; c1968~7(); Crack-; 7-16 and Adults; 
Hou^;ht-<jn Mil I Un Company. 

'Yhv: inv.enlorv was developinl to a.sses,^^ the j'.oals that underlie the motivation 
to work; that i , the values considcrcil important in determining^, an 
'iuLlLvidual's satisfaction and ^uuu^esr. in his vocation. The fifteen values 
measured bv the Inventoiv a-re : Intellectual Stimulation, ,Ud) Ach i e veme n t , 
W.iv of hife, I'a-onoiinc Ih'turns, Altrui.sm, Croat: ivitv, Ke 1 <U i cuish i [ks with 
Assoc i ate.s , Joh Secur i tv , PrtuU i ^;e , Mana^'.emen t of Ot hers , Var ie tv , Acs th,et ic 
1 ndei>endeiu-.c , Supervisorv Rt^I.itions, and Thy^iical Surround iug.s . The* 
inventory was normed in 1968 ou a national sample of 10, ()8'^ students In 
j^rades 7 throu^di 1 ■ Test-rete.sl reliability is reported for each of tiu^ 
sc:ales. The c oiM t i i (uU :r r.ui^'^r t rom .7't lo .88 with a medinn of .8'U 
The roust ru(M , r.uUent, reucurri'ut, and i>tt'dietive va 1 i d i t v i examined 
i n t he luunu.i I . ■ ■ 



Wi-ittoii Srhool ^MMtude Test hv iiarl Mrtial.lon; r p) 7 \ ; (irades A -ai; . he a ru i n : 
Coui'. ep t. a . . 

'[■h,> Lt>s( is int. eudod (o rolleet a atudtuit'^; perception of his scheol 
,.iU' i roinnent . I'lie aS iLems a t'o/^o ; i r.ned to elieiC a res'potise t ia)m the 
sLudoul^ thai \;iM,he i o[m o.'uai L^U i ve ol hi^; attitude toward h i r; Sidiool^ 
environmont and educational e >aao r i eUL'es . Thev doa I with three d i uuair- i ens : 
1 ut iMiHM-;ona 1 Relations, Stndeat Inst rnct ion 1 n ( e ra a t. i on , and Ceneral 
Sehool I'ac.tor. U>U li Spaaiish and Kn.r,Msh totins (M the test aie availahh'. 
Thiee (o:,{ ieto:.( i a li ah i t v .itadiea wore eouduiMod aild (he eea tl i i elK s 
w.Me .8,.\ and ./^-^ lor 10, /I, and la 8a;s, r os p a c t i Ve 1 \' . 

|-li/te:;t .ii'|."-ais lo havt> eon(<.Mit validitv. 




Y out h R s LM r c 1 1 S u i^\yc^y -J b y Mt^rtoii P. SlromiiKui and Ram R- (lupLa; cl9by-71; 
Grades 9~iJ; Youth 'Research CoiiCer. 



This i list ruiiK'iU ii} d(.-;*i vmu'iI iov use in L ho iiulividual rouiuioliuK youth, 
in do.t^^'T'mi n i ill; t hc\ nccich. ot" vout h ^u'ou{)s, aiul evaluat iny, Ihc impact of wluiL 
is hi'Ui^', doiu.' i n^',j^'^'. [Mr t-i cn la r ' sii'ioo 1 or ccMi^',rcV.a I i on . Tlio 2-\ scales arc 
class if Led in t(^-; three maj^)r ca tej',o r Les : Coiu'.erus, lie I le 1 s-Va lues , and 
Perception. ' 'l.he C.(>uceTH Scales measure: I-'amlly I'tilLy, Parental 
Understandiiii', ; I'aliiiVly Pres^ulres, Life Partner, hack oi' Sei l-Cont' Ldence , 
AcacleniLc PrqblJ.Mus, iPer ^;on<l 1 ' »''cui 1 1 s , (Hassrot)!!! Rel a.t i(U"ij;h'r'ps , NatLcVnai 
Is.sU'..-s, auti" (lod Relationship. Tlu' I)e I i e t -Va Uu' Si-ales measuie: /Interest, 
in 'Help , Matur i t y ot vVa lues. Or ienta t Ion lor Cdian^^e, Mora I Res[)ohsib iii ty , 
Meanin^\ful Life, Rel. ions I'a r t i c i pa t i (^u', Social Action, Se I f ~R,e^',a rd , 
Iluni.uv Ke hi L i OIKS r -'^'Oil Awa I■elu.•s^. , and Biblical Coni:('[)t:s . 'i'lie Perception 



Sca.l I's' uu-a.su r e Voij ( h C ro^ii' V i t a 1 i t v , Adult, (iarinj; , and family Social 
('yncernj;. 'I'her^e^^ls^ also' .i Validity 'Scale which measures Frankness.. Tlu 
(!*>«;Cei'n ^i.c<-xie r A^i ..Um- I i I y rslimates ruij'.e from . TU) to .89 
VcCiues Sca'l-e \'ie%,dj| r c 1 Lab i 1 i I i cs rany, i u^; from .39 te .93 



The 'Belief- 
Ihe Perception 



:M-a 1 e y re IMss, ai\ 
[ nj (jrnKrt r>.)n -i;; 
' if'om t li'?!^ Vout l\ 



ra^.c rtM i ah i 1 i tV ' ene I r i c i en t o I ,77. 
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Ai^PKNDtX H-I - Selecting a Sample and Int erpreting 
A ssessment Results from the Sample 

Purpose^ The purpose of this section is to present some rules of 
thumb Cor Interpret ing. certain numbers, ;=iuch as averages. The section 
will ihclud(^^ discussion on how to tell if differences between averages 
are lively to represent real or "significant" differences. 

Sampling . For many district-level evaluations it is not necessary 
to test every student.^ To save time and money, it is reasonable to test 
only p portion ot sample of the 'students, and then generalize from re- 
suits on the sample to the .tkesults that would have been, obtained if every- 

y 

body had been tested. The process works to the extent that the sample 
selected represents the population being sampled. 

One of the best ways to get representation is to select a "random" 
sample, Ln a random sample, stude,nts are picked purely by chance so that 
each student has ^an equal chance to be chosen! For example, if you wanted 
a random sample of the second-grade students in a district you could write 
th^ name of each student on a slip of paper, throw all the slips into a 
boK, and pick out names with your eyes shut. There are, of course, many 
ways to select random and otlier types of samples. They are explained in 
references cited in Appendix C-2. 

Sampling Error . Whenever you use the results of a sample to talk 
about a ^hole group you are in danger of being inverror. It is very un- 
likely that the results from a sample will be exactly the sam.e as the results 
obtained for the whole group. tn fact, each sample you pick from a group 
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Is aikely to be a bit different. Thoro wiii Be what is called "sampling 



error, V 



A way around the problem is to figure out how much error is likely 
to pccur in the sample results. You can 'then say, ^ <^^on't know th^ exact 

i v. ^ 

value for the whole group, but based on the sample itVs likely to be be- 

\ I ^ 

tween these two values." 

liow _to_ Compute Sa mpling Krror . To compute saitiplinf^ error you need 
only two pieces of inf ormat j^on: the size of the sample and (2) the 

"standard deviation." The standard deviation is a number, tfhat tells how 
varied or spread-out or different from each other a group of numbers are'. 
There are many calculators selling for less than $100 that will compute a 
standard .deviation at the touch- of a button. if you have 'to calculate one 
by hand read the last page of this section. . ^ 

To find the sampling error, just divide the standard deviation of the 
samgleJ^}^_J]^ie_^c^^ This gives what is called 

the' stq,ndar d e rror. Expressed as an equation: 

S.D ' 



STANDARD ERROR - 



For example, as part of a school's health program you may want to 

^^ 

know the average number of dental cavities to be found in high school stu- 

• ■ > 'i ■ ' . 

dents* L-et *s say the^re-fvro- about- 3 , OOQ Jliall-Sc^^^^^^^ 

* ■ t^/ — — r^.. . ^, 

trict, but you can afford to have only l50 examined by a dent-lBt^. You 
select a random sample of 150 students and find that the^aVerage number of 
cavities is A few minutes with a calculator will/ tell you that the 

standard deviation is 1.87. IvTliat can you^say about the high school students 

■ * ■ , ■ ^ 

' • • • " ■ 

on the basis of the samplcli? 

■ ■ 273 
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First you compute the standard error: 

^ I IP ^-H) 1.B7 1.87 
, Standard Error = — - = — = - ^ ^ = .15 

Then you can make statements based on the following table: 



WllOLt: GROUP AVEMGE WILL BE IN THE INTERVAL FORMED 
BY THE SAMPLE AV.EIUGE PLUS AND MINUS: 

1 standard error 68% of the time 
1.96 standard error " 95% of the time 

2 standar^l errors 96% of the time 
2,38 standard errors 99% -of the time 



For our example if you want to be 68 percent sure of being right you 
could say that the -average number of cavities per hij^ school student is 
between 3. '29 and 3.59 (3.44 - .15 to 3.44 + . 15) . . If you want to be 95 
percent sure of being right you could say that the average is between 
3.146' and 3.734 [3.44 - 1.96 (.15) to .3.44 +1.96 (.15)]. If you want to 

■ ' ' c 

be 99 percent sure you could s^y the average is between 3.053 and 3.827 
•(3.44 - 2.58 (.15) to 3.44 + 2.58 (.15)]. For those^who care to talk 
statistically, »using a band of plus and minus 1.96 standard errors puts 
you: at the *'.03 level of significance.** Using plus or minus 2.58 standard 
^rrors puts you at the ".01 level ^f signil^icance . " 

C omparing numbers . Let's say we start a dental health program in the 
high school. After a year we sdiect^ another random sample of 150 'students 
and count their cavities. We get an average of 3.01 and a standard devia- 



tion -of 1.42,. Can we say tliat there is a reay dif f erence from one year to 
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the next? Or would a dif f^'ence that size be found^ j^st because of 
sampling error? 

.We know what the sampling error was for the first year. • We calculated 

X. SD 1.87 .1.87 1 c „ ^ , - 1 u 

it as — — = — ; , - - - \r-: •I-'. But the second year -average also has a 

Vn VT50 , 12.25 • . - 

SO 1 A 2 1 A 2 

standard error that we have to calculate. — — = — ■' ■ ' - = , ^ ' „ ^ = .116. Note 
^ J ■ ■ Vn ■ 12.25 

that the error of comparison will be larger than the error of "either sample. 

Combining Errors ^ It Is tempting to just add up the two errors, but 
that won't work. . This is what has to' be done: 

(1) squar^peach standard error 

(2) add up the squared errors 

(3) take' the square roo the sum. . , 
For our example: 

square error 1 .15 x .15 = .0225 

^ square error 2 .116 'x .116 = .0135 

ad^ them up ' - .0225 -f .0135 = .036 

, take thfe square root • 1^. 036 = .19 
Once you get the combined error it is easy to determine if the 
difference between means is likely -to be r'e'al or significant. Just follow 
these steps: 

(1) subtract one mojin from the other 

(2) divide the difference by the combined standard error 

i (3) If" the ratio is ^1.96 or larger it is significant at the .05 
level or beyond. That means that you are about 95 percent 
sure that the difference ig real. If the ratio is 2.58 or 
larger, the difference is .significdnt at the .01 level or * 



9'/ 1 • s 



beyond. You can be 99 pgrcent sure that the difference 
is a real one. 

If the ratio turns out to be less than 1.96, most 
statisticians would be unwilling to call the difference 
"significant." \ 
For our example: 

(1) subtract one mean from the other 3,44 - 3.01 = /43 

\ J 

(2) divide^dif ference by combined standard error. .43/. 13 = 2.26 

(3) is^ratio larger than 1.96? yes 

(4) is ratio larger than 2.58? } ' no ' \ 

(5) ,The difference is significant at the .05 level. You are safe 

in saying that there is a real difference in the. number of 
cavities. 

♦ 
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the 



The formula fot calculating a standard deviation looks hard, but 
individual Btepy are easy- . 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 



STANDARD DEVIATION 



.'ION = J v(x - X)^ 
N - 1 



write down eacjli number (x) 

add them up ^'u divide by the number of numbers to get the average (x) 

subtract the/ average from each number to get a difference (x - x) 

— ') 

square each difference [ (x - x) ] 

add up the squared differences fZ(x - x) ] 

subtract 1 from the number of numbers N-1 

divide the added-up squared differences by the number of numbers 
minus 1 — ^ _ !^ J 



(8) take the square root of the result 



V 2:(x - x) 
M _ 1 



2 



Worked Out Example of Standard Deviation 



EACH 
NUMBER 




THE 
AVERAGE 

X ■ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



EACH NUMBER 
MINUS THE AVERAGE 

(x - x) . 

-2 

2 
-1 

3 

1 
-3 



Subtract 1 Krom Number of Numbers (N-1) = 6 
Divide the Added Up Squared Differences by 



SQUARE THE 
DIFFERENCES 

(x - x)2 

4 

4 

1 

9 

1 

28 ADD UP THl^ SQUARED 
DIFFERENCES 2(x - x) ^ 

1 = 5' • ; ^ - 



r 



28 



the Number of Numbers Minus 1 



-5.6 



N - I 

Take the Square RcySt of the Result 




4 



For 
C-2 



other methods of calculation see 



5.6 - 2.36 



STANDARD DEVIATION = 2 . 36 , . V 

the statistics book#citea in Appendix 



2s ^ 



APPENDIX B-2 - Some Short-Cut Sta,tlstics . 

for Internal Measures 



The following material is information from Paul B. Diederich's 
Short-Cut Statis ti cs for Teach e r-Made Tests (Princeton, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Testing ServidjEf, 1973). 

If you have a measure for which ihere should be a right answer, you 
can detenntne how well it discriminates, whether the measure clearly 
separates those that are successful from those that are not by a short- 
cut item analyj^is. This is done by scoring the measure and then arrang- 
ing the papers in descending order of total scores, counting down to the 

middle score. Suppose this score is 20, and five students received it. 

if. ' ' - 

All papers aboye this score go into the high group; those below go into 
the low group. Separate the papers into two piles on this basis. Also, 
put the middle score papers at random into t:he two pi^s V(ntil the numbers 

A 

of papers in each pile are equal. If y^ou have an odd number of students, 
hold out one middle p3,per and do not cdunt it in the item analysis. Now, 
distribute the papers tijj^he students'.'fe'o that those with the "highs" are 

one by one, having, students with that item right on the papei/ they are 



separated from those wirW^he " lows Call out the number . of each item 



holding raise their hands. /The four figures you will obtain are: 
H = the number of highs who got the item right 
L - the number of lows who^got the item right 

O 

H+L = successful. students , the total number who got the item right 
H-L =, discrimination indicator, the high-low difference or how many 



more "highs** than "lows" got the^Kem rij2;ht 
Research has shown that measurement Is most precise when all items are 
about equally difficult for the group on which ^*ata is collected. This 
is when all items on the usual multiple— choice measure can be answered 
-c^fcectly by 60 percent of the students. However, this is often not 
possible. Therefore, most measures have a wide range of item-difficulties 
For most measures other than criterion-referenced, to judge Which items 
should be included, use the following guidelines: * > 

.... i (1) Jtems that more than 90 percent got right should be 
, questioned -as; too easy and items that fewer than 30 per- 

-Gent.'got right as- too hard for inclusion. 
(2) Exclude items for which the high-low difference is less than 
10 percent of the class.. For example, in a cj^ass of 30 
students, at least "three more students in 'the top half than 
in the bottom half got the item t^ight. ' ^ 

For a criterion-referenced measure, an item is judged good if ^^^^^^^^assed 
by a high percentage of a post-instruction group if the instruction has 
been effecrive. That is, .items which are difficult for students prior to 
'instruction but easy after instruction' are the ones that should be included, 
in a criterion-referenced measure. 

BesLcles needing to know the discrimination power of items in a 
measure, as described above, you should also be concerned about the 
extent to which the scores may be expected to vary by pure chance' in the 
selection of items. py)r this we look at, the standard error of scores.:- 
Use the following table to estimate the standard error of test*scores: 



NUMBER STANDARD EXCEPTIONS: Regardless of the len>,th of 

OF ITEMS ERROR tests the staridard error is: 

24 2 0 when Lhe ficore is zero or perfect; 

21-47 ^ 3 1 when 1 or 2 points from 0 or from 100%;, 

48-89 4 2 when 3 to 7 points from 0 or;from 100%; 

' 90-109 ^ 5 3 when '8 to 15 points from 0 or from 100%. 

110-129 6 . ..0 

130-150 7 ' . 



The table may be interpreted as follows: In an objeG-rjlve test of 60 
items, two scores' out of 3 will lie within"'^ raw-score-^ poipts (one 
.standard, error) of the true score J^hese students would attain if you 
continued testing repeated random samples from the universe of items 



testing'the same ability, and 95 percent of the' scores will be within 
8 rafw^score points (two standard errors) of true score. The relativ^l>; 
few scores of the extremes (3-7 percent correct and 93-100 parcent cor- 
rect Responses) will have slightly smaller standard errors, as indicated 
under '^Except ions ' - ; , 

If we add to the standard error^of scores our own' bias in the 
selection of items, the mistakes we make in writing and scoring them, and 
external circumstances that may affect students' ability to respond, it is 
obvious that the d i fference between two independent measures of an ability 
that we refer tb by^^a single objective or name may be quite large. This 
also reemph^sizes the need for a broad data base. 

^ Another concern should be y^*"^ reliability o4|Pthe me'asure, the 

extent to which a measure consjfstently meastires what it is said to measyre 
Reliability c^fl^^ calculate^'^y statistical methods, several of which are 



found in ref^l^^^^s listed in Appendix C-2. However, if you can al 



administer the same measure twice to the same group of students (a tOf^t- 
.retest procedure) and then examine the rcMultH to s(>e If they are con- 
sistent, you will have a measure of reliabili ty. ^To , compare the results: 
'^nd the percentage of students wlio stood in the .top half of the group 
on both administrations and look up the correlation *(^) corresponding to 
this perc^entage In the following table: " ^ 
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Since 1 percent of the. students can make a big difference in the 
correlation, it is import^ant to use a standard method of counting the 
number of vstud^nts who were,' in the top half on each administt^ation of » 
tin* measure. "To find those in the top iialf ,. list? all scares from highest 
"to lowest and tally the nuTuber of students who made each score. After' 
tallying all of the scores,- count down the tallies 'to half the numbe^r 
of students In ' the .group . .This. is the middle score. ^ On the alphabetij::al 
lis t Ing of all students ei rcle the names of s tudent s with the middle 
score. Then identify those students wbose score stood above the middle 
sc6re by p-uttlng ch'^ck^ after their names. If half the studen.ts 'in the 



class do not have 'checks after their harne'** and you need two more students: 

i 

to make tip halt of the cL/iss, put a checK Vii;tei?:Cthe nameii of the- first twa 

names circled on the List, the first two on Ul)[(?- list with middle scores. 

1 ' . ' ' ■ ' . • . * ' ' . 

Then count how many students- have two checks after "their names. Turn this 

number Into a percent by dlvldinj", It by the total fuimber of students./ Find 

' * r; ; ■ ' ■ '^^ 

this percent In the table; and the decimal next t^f^t will be the cDrrela-^ 
tlon between the two administrations of the meaj^iira\ The higher the cor- 
relation, the more reliable Is the measure. Generally, a correlation of 
*over .85 should be'obtalned for a test-retest situation,' although a re-, 
liability of above .60 is generally acceptable fot this as well as other 
kinds of rompiit ed ^rel i ab I 1 1 1 les - ' - , 
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, APPENDIX B-3 - Evaluation of Program jEff Qct in Student Achievemetit 

This material is deriyed froi^i some 6f the material prepared by 

G. Gasten Tallmadge and Christine T.- Wood (Mountain View, California: , KMC 
. . . ^ ■ . ^ ... « . _ . 

" Carppratipn, 1976.). This evaluation model is intended tp-determine how - 

much more a group of students learns by participati'lUg ^nja program than by 

. y . ""*^'>>%.. 

not .participating in it. The relationship js expr^^^^ ^ follows.* 

' ' ' ^1 ... ^ ^ / 

_ 9 HDbserved ' -l' Jf^Expected , "1. 

Program Effect j^J zz ' ^ Post-program | _ jj No-program' ! ' - 
^ (PE.) ~ ' Performance ; i Performanc/e \ 

- (OPP) ^ ' ^' (ENP) / 

■ \ - ') • - V 

The observed post-program performance (OPP) is always indicated by 
the mean or median .posttest score for the group. The expected no-progralii • 
perf ormarlce (ENP) is arrived at. by one of three techniques : 

(1) Administer a test with national norms as a pre-program test' 
and determine the percentile status of the performance^ at 
that time. Sintze it is assumed that the status of the *group 
at post-program time would be the same," this pre-program ^ 
test percentile status becomes the ENP.* The same tefet or a 
parallel form is administered after the program has been 
implemerited and the OPP is simply, the percentile rank corres- 
ponding ito the^mean or median score - 

(2) Designate two comparable groups of students, one to partici- 
pate in the program and the other to act as a control group 
by not participating. Administer a nationally normed measure 
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for pre- and ptosttesting of both groups. Between the pre- 
and posttestingjy. the educational experiences of both groups 
should be identlcaJL or ver^ similar except that the control 
group does not -participate in the program. The control . ' 
group's gosttest percentile or mean raw score is the ENP 
while the ofher group ' s posttest percentile or mean raw 
score is the OPP. The pretest scores of the groups are 
used only to verify the pretreatment comparability tjf the 
two groups. ' » x * . 

This^ involves a regressiqn-based^ e^luat ion design. Any 
miBasure, rating^ or composite measure that . correlates highly 
with the, posttest can be used as a pre'fest. The posttest ^ 
is a normed>'t:est . Two groups are selected based on the pre- 
test which' has a cut-cjff score: - those above the cut-pff score 
'3re a control groij^ (hot in the program), while th^se below 
part-icipate in -the program. Post- and pretest regression \ 
lines are calculated- for each group. The program partici- 
pating group's regression line represent^ the OPP corres- 
ponding to various pretest scores. The cipntrol group's re^- ' 
gression, line, proj^ected across the gut^off scored provides . ' 
the ENP for th^ same pretest scores. The program effect- (PE) 
is defined as the distance ^etween'the regression lines and 
is measured separately at tw^^oints:- at the program partici- 
pating group's mean pretest sc6re and at the cut-off score, 
[Note:- A substantial difference between the two measures may 
signal a' spurious apSa^rent gain due to test ceiling or floor 
effects. \ . . ^ . . 
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APPENDIX C-1 Selected rSources of Test (External Measured) RevleW ,! j 

The references annotated in this bibliography are sources of information i on 
available Tneasurement instruments,' Some of the references cover comiper- _ , . 
cially available tests, others . include information on research measures^ : 
arid a few list both research and commercial tests. In instances where" theV 
documen^t is available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service' (EDflS) „ ^ ' . ' 
the : appropriate ED number has been provided in the citation. ^ . . , ' ; ■ 

Beatty, Walcott H* Impr-ovlng Educational Assessment and an Inventory of ■ ^ 

Measures o£ Affective Behavior . Washington, D,C, ; Association for Super- ' 
Msion and Curriculunf Development , National Educa-tio'nal, Association, 1969, , - ' 

Thfe second aection^fof the book, Inventory of Measures of Affective - 
Behavior is an annocated^pirst of measures in the foll^ing areas: ' \ 
attitudes, creativityv^nteraction, motivation, , personality, readi- 
ness, self-concept, and miscellaneous. • , ' 

. 'f^ '■" - ' * ' ■ • ■ ' ■ . ' " ' ■ 

Berger, Barbar^i*" An 'Annotafce^^ Bibliography of Measurements ^for Young • > 
Children ^^ , New York: Center for Urban Education, 1969/ ■ " 

This is .a selective listing of assessment instruments appropriate for - 
pir^eschQol and kindergarten cliildren. . Included are research .and ccmi- 
y merciaJ^y available measures of cogni|:ive status, cognitive abilities, 

perceptual skills, ir^acjing readiness , charatteristics of cognitive ^ 
, style, and personal-social deA^el9pment . • ' ^ ' . 

Blanton, William, Farr, Roger., and Tuinman, J. Jaap^' Reading Tests for the^ » / 

Secondary Grades: A Review and Evaluation . ■ Newark Delaware : '•^Interna- - «^ : " */ 
tional , Reading Ass<^iation, 1972. ■ . \ . ^ ' 

This book is intended primarily for classroom teachers and other^ " 
personnel' whcf are responsible for seleGtirj^* reading achievement test 
Several of- the most commonly used tests cutftently 'avkilable^^f c 



nt tes^, 
or use ! 
Ir con-y 



at the high school level are reviewed and l.vaiuated as. to the 
tent and .^statistical 'Characteristics, ' i ;^ * . * . 

.Bonjean, Charles M. , Hill, Richard J;, and )lcl,^ore, S. Dale; Sociological 
Measurement;: An, Inventory of Scales and Indices . San Francisco: .Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1967. ^ \ ' ' it. . . , 

*This is ai> extekpive bibliography of references for over 2,000 90CI0- . 
logical scales'abd indices. ^ - * * " ' k 



Information regarding purchase of copies of th'fe documents available 
from EDUS can he obtained by writing to ERIC Document Reproduction Se:5*vice 
(EDRS), Computer Microfilm -international Corporation, P.O. Box 190, 
Arlington, VA 22210. ' * . 
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Borich, Gary D, Handbook for EvaluAtlori> Instryaents for Preparlnf^ . 
Educatio nal Personnel for the Hgndlcapped; Austein., Texais : Research ^hd 
Development Center for Teacher Education, 1972 (ED 088 906) • > 

; T[)is handbook reports and describes 51 instruments that were obtained 
from 11 projects and were developed by project staff tcT^develop, 
assess, and change procedures for training educational personnel for 
the handicapped. The instruments are cab;egorized by: the t^rograih 
for which the instrument was constructedv t^he respondeats for whom the 
instrument is intended,, and the\ behavioral 4omain that the instrument 
appears to measure. , * ' 



Boyd, Joseph L. , Jr., and Shimberg, Benjamin, ' Director^ of Achievement 

Princeton, New Jersey: Educational 



TesjLs .for Occupationa l Education. 
Testing Service, 1971 



, This directory is an annotated listing pf^tests designed for the 
assessment of skills necessary to the automotive trades. Building 
trades, drafting, printing, graphic arts", eflectroul^cs , health, the 
machine trades, office, and other occupations. f ' • 

Boyer, E. Gil, Simon, Anita, and Karaf^n,, Gail, (EdTs-). Measures of 
Maturatio n: ^ An Anthology cbf Early Childhood Observation Instruments . ' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Res6ai*ch-for,. -Better 'Schools , Inc. , 1973. 

BjrksweTl, James S. Mathematics Tests Available in the United States # 

(3rd ed.). Washington, D.C.: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 

Inc.', 1972 (ED 067 270). - ^ ' 

This cpmprehensive listing describes m^hematics tests ifT^ght 
'gories: Arithmetic, Junior High,' Batteries and beneral Listings?, 
High School General; Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and College- 
Related. A directory of publishers and descriptions of a number af 
• ' related evaluation services aiJfe also presented. ' . ; 

Biiell, Kenneth, et al . , An- Annotated List og Tests for Spanish Speakers . 
Brinceton,^ Nev Jersey: Educat^bnal Testing Service,' 1973 (ED 079 393) • 

^ . A.bibliography of instruments which may.be used with persons whose 
language is Spanish; the tests are ^pre^nted in the following cate- 
gories: Verbal Achievement and Aptitude/Ability; P^rsolineV Indus tri 
^Intelligence; Personality; Miscellaneous.) 

Buros, Oscar K. , (Ed.) . Personality Tests and Reviews . 
N^iW Jersey: (Sryphon Press, 1970. 




High/Land Park, 




This book is a^special supplement* to the continuiag^ser 
, Measurements Yearbooks . It is, devoted to personaJfty tests, aitd 'Qon-. 
, tains all relevant information previously published in the firs^ 
Yearbooks as we^ as recent material appearing after the oublicA^tion 
of t,h^ sixth Mental Measurements Yearbo^ in' 1965. It incudes: a 
■^list'^of, personality tests, each in-print test together wi,th a bibli- 
ography of all published references to it, up to November 1968; re- 
^printS*^f revifews of* personality tests that have appeared in the 
'Yearbook; a .directory' of publishers of^personality tests; and a cumu- 
Jati|re'ii^dex of titles listed in the' Yearbooks and this volume. ^ 




of Mental: 



^ 2 




' , ' I ■ " • ' ■ 

Euros, Vgc^ar K. , (Ed/). Readlns; I TfiS t s :and Reviews .1 HighlanL Park,, New . 

Jersey: iGryphon Press, 1968. I I ' V - ! 

• ' i - ■ ' *■ ' ' I ' ' 

Thid. id a l^lbllbgraphy r^alding tests available as of; May 1968, 

and' reprint^ 'of test reviews from the firqt.six Mental ke^surements 

Yearbooks . Accumulative i^dex to this volumie and the'^first six • 

Yearbo^S^ is included. * i 

K ' . • - . : > . I 

Euros, ^ggcar K., (Ed.) * The S.evehth Mental Measurements Yearbook . Highland 
Park, New Jersey:' Gryphon t,r!3ess ,./1972.r*; ' , , . 



~ The Yearbooks: ,- putflishe^ periodically since, 1932, are a/comprehensive 
source of factual and evaluative- information about test5 w;hicl> gener- 
ally are available for open sale. The Seventh , Yearbook - is the mogt 
recent in the series. ' The £wo volumes contain Vinformatl^ri on 1,157 
tests; . tn adciitioiTi to descriptive information and te^t reviews, there 
are bibliographic references to studies and articles pertaining to 

'^specific instruments, reviews of ' ^publications related*^o measurement 
and evaluation,' and a current directory to 24!^^ test publishers. No.t \, 
included in the Yearbooks are tests not generally available^' research 
instruments, or measures 'which have * not been published 4s separates 
(that is, tests included in t\\e appendix of a, book, research report, .or 
in a journal article). / .-i 

Euros, Oscar K. , ^(Ed.)- Tests in .Print II .fTlP II): An Index to Tests, [ 
. Test Reviews, and the Literature on Specific 'Pests . Highland Park, New . . 
Jersey: ,Gryphon Press, 197^ • ^ - 

* . This reference book presents 2,467 test entries, 16,594 references on . 
• specific test's, *a cumulative name *index for each test covering all re- 
'^^erences ^iri TIP II and the seven Mental Measurements Yearbooks , a ^ 
• Mirectory of 493 test, publishers with al], tests of each publisher 
' 'listed, title index covering all tests in print and all out-of -sprint 
tests once listed in' an MMY , a name index to authors of over, 70,000 
- do.cuments. (tests., reviews, excerpts, and references) in the se^ven 
IffllYs and TIP 'IX , and a scanning index for quickly locating tests de- 
signed for a particular popu^dtion. » " ' 

Ca£tell/^Ray^nond^^E. , and Warburton, Frank W. Objective Personality and 
M6tivaM.on Tests :^ . A. Theoretical Introduction and Practical Compendium . 
Urbana, Illinois :' University of Illinois Press, 1967. 

^ This volume is in two parts. Part* I presents a ^tatemer?fc of essential 

measurement tpeory.and develops the general personality measurement ^ 
theory. Pdro IT, is a compendium. comprising over 600 objective person- 
ality tests. [ 

Chun, 'ifci-Taek^ Cobb, Sidney, and French, John R.P., Jr. Measures for ' 
Psychological Assessment: A Guide to 3,000 Original Sources and Their 
Applications . Ann Arbor, Michigan:^ Institute for Social' Research , 1975 .' 

This yoluilie is a compilation of annotated - references to measures of 
mental health and^ related^variatles and the \ises 'of' these measures. ^ 
The book consists of two major sections . The section on Primary 
References lists approximately 3,000 references- to articles in journals 
or other publications in which measures were first descMbed. 'The 
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Applications Seation provides information on approximately 6,600 
instances I in Vhich the measures cited in the first section have been 
' : used. An l^uthor index and a descriptor i^dex are also provided, 
. , J; ^ _ i ' ^ • ' ■ ' 

Comrey, Andrew L,, Backer, Thbmas E., and GJ.aser, Edward M. A Sourcebopk 
for Mental Bealth Measures . Los Angeles: Human Interaction Research 1^- 
stitute, 1973. , . ^ 



The Sourcebook provides diet'ailed des^iptions of over 1,100 unpublished, 
psycho logica|^easures. The instruments are grouped'^nto 45 mental^ 
health- relsited categories, including educational, ad justmer^t , family 
interaction, geriatrics, mental heal'th attitudes, occupational adjust- ' 
merit, persjDhali*ty , racial attitudes, sociaJL issues/ and therapeutic 
processes. Each *of the absfraqts presents, identifying information 
followed by 'a brief des'cirl^tion of the measure which includes sucli de- ' 
tails as purpose, number , arid type of Items, technical datsu and source 
from which if cail be obta^j^ed. - /7 • ^ . 

Cook, Jojin J. Test Anthology; Fugit^ive and gta^daijflized Tests . Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wi?scpnsin State Deparfinent of Public 'Instruction, 19*71. • 
(ED 069 051) . ' . " - 

This compendium of ^tests, behavior rating scales, and 'summary evaluation 
.sheets was designed : fpr use by speGiaL|^ducation , administrators,, V 
teachers, ^and program planners^ It cojitains approximately 300 entr.ies. 

Crago, Pricllla Haywood. ' Diagnostic Tests in Reading;. An 'Anno tk ted ^ibli-- 
ography . Albany, New York: Bureau of Pupil Testing and Advisory Services, 
New York- State Education Department, 1970 (ED 073 426) v 

This is^a list of -38* published diagnostic ' reading tests . A description, 
the author's coiilments, ancLa criticarl review "kbstracted fro^v the.M^tal. 
Measurements. Yearbooks .actfSmpany each entry. • An introduction outlining 
the considerations to be followed in selecting- diagnostic tests and 4 
providing background for the ■Comprehension of technical' info rmattpn % 
is included..^ / - • ' ' " ' 

Ehrlich, Alan and Ehrliph,'''*R&selin. T§sts in Spanish and Other Lan^a^s, 
'. English as a SecQnd Language, ahjj- Nonverbal Tests for Bilingual Programs: 
An Annotated B.E^A.R.'U. Bifeliogr^phy . New York:^ Bilingual Education Applied 
nResfearch Unit, May 1974 (ED 078 713) V . ' ' ' 

This annotated bibliography of instruments currently available for 
^ use in th^ assesjjnent ' of blLlngual programs is a complete updating 
* and revision of the original listing first published Ih Jartuary 1973, 

Fagan,. Wiidiam T. , oCit^oper , Charles R. , arid Jensen, luiie M. Measures for ' 
Research and Evaluation in the English Language Artfe / Urb'ina, Illinois: • 
National ■Council „of Teachers of English, 1975. 

* . This monograph provides descriptiorts add summaries of oVer 100 ^ 
unpublished Instruments *f(^ researc^ and evaluation of student. 
. iearning in the language arts. 'The measures are organized into 
eight categories: language development ,^ listening, literature. 
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' reading, standard English as a. second language' or dialect, tea'Cher 
cpmpet^ncy, writing, 'and miscellaneous.. Information fpr obtaining 
thes-e instruments is Jftovided. ' • 

FatTy Roger and Anastasipw, Nicholas . T^sts 'of Reading Readiness andP " 
Achieven^nt; A Review and Evaluation . Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association, lric./'1969. , " 

This review is written f oii^eiaesroora. teachers and other school 
^' personnel .who are responsible for selectin]^ reading readiness and 
' elementary level reading achievement tests. ThoKauthors harve ^re- 
viewed and compared th6 five most tecently used reading readiness 
Measures and the five most recently used reading ^achievejnent tests . 

Frankenbu^, W.illiam'K. and Camp, Bonnie 'W. , (Ed6.) ^ Pediatric Screening ' ' - 
Tests . Spld.ngf ield, Ulihois: Charles C. Thomas, 1975. 

This four-part volume concerns procedures for screening children for 
diseas.esS^fid phys;Leal handicaps. The first part consists of a dis- . 
cussion of tTTH— {Principles and criteria to be cotisidere(^ in selecting 
diseases for which to screen, . and appropria-te scfeen-ing devices. ^ The 
last three parts present specific information about diseases .and 
screening procedures in the are^-s of pathophysiology, special^ensory ' 
defects, and psy^hopathology. Chapters In these latter parts begin 
with- a general introduction followed by reviews of specific .screening , 
' , tests.i^n^ procedures. ♦ 

French, John W. The Description of Personality Measurements in Terms of 
Rotated^ Factors . Princetoin, New Jersey: Educational T^stig^ Service, 195^. ^ 

This is. a survey of factor - studies of personality meastfrement and * 
; indicates the kinds of instruments that can* measure each' factor. 
<. t '* • . " ' 

Goldman, Bert A. and Saunders, John L. Directory of Unpijbllshed . Experimental 
Measures , (Vol. I>. New York: Behavioral PublicationsV Ind|^, 1974. ] 

First in' a series .of 'ind^^e^' to experimental test instruments that- * 
are not ' available commercially ,. this Directory is based on the 1970 
' ^ issues of '29 professional journals. Each test entry includes the ^ 
following information: t^st name, *purpose, * description, statistics, 
source,, and, related research. The tests are grouped into 22 cate- 
gories accorcy.ng to the purpose of the test and/or its apparent content. 

Griffin, Margaret , Hibbard, Louise, £^nd Muldoon , Kathleen. Guide to Clinical 
Evaluation Instruments in Readin)^ . Bloomington, Indiana: ERlC /CRIER, 1972. 

, This guide to publishec^' reading tests presents specif ic information 
concerning the measures, . including: author, pubjish^r, age or grade 
level,* subtests,^ 'forms, and administration time..^ In addition, notations 
on the- availability of normative dat^, indexes to the Mental Measure- 
ing nts Yearbooks , publishers ' addresses test descriptions-, and ' complete 
bibliQgraphic/ref erences are provided; 
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Giithrie, P,D, Measures pertaining . to Health Education; I. Smoking. Ah 
Annotated Bibliography , .^rlnceton, New Jersey: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Test-s, Measurement, and Evaluation, Educational Testing Service, 1972 
(Ep 060 042). ^ . . ' 

^ This Is a bibliography of Instruments 'that* measure att7^i)tudes , behaviors 
practices, knowledge, and correlates of tiobacco smoking. Thirty 
Instrument's are described, inbluding' some general dru^ usage m'easures 
containing. a number of * Items on smoking.. General', health tests, even If 
some Items pertain to tobacco, are excluded. 

Guthrie, P.D. Measures Pertaining to Health Education; II. ^Drugs. An 
Annotated Bibliography . Prlncetbn, New Jersey: ERIC Clearinghouse on - 
Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation, Educational Testing Service, 1972 
(ED 068 569). " , 
■ ^ i . •.. ' 

This Is a compendium of Instruments primarily concerned with drugs 
' other thap .nlcjtln'e or alcohol. Ninety' tests designed to assess ^ 

attitudes, behavlor^^ practices , knowledge, and correlates of drug 

^sage are described. Excluded areVg^eral health tests., measures of 
\ the physiologic actions of drugs, measures of the subjective effects 

pf drugs, and standard personality measures . 

Gythrle, P.D. Measures P^ertaiirin^ to Health Ec^ucation: III-. Alcohol. 
An Annotated Bibjiograph^" Princeton, New Jersey: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation, 'Educational Testing Service, 1972 
(ED 068 57/)); ■ . 



This/ bibliography describes instruments concerned with the measurement 
of attitude^, bfehaviors, practlcefs knowledge and/or the correlates of 
alcohol' usage. There are, il3^1ns truments in the bibliography, some of 
which are intended for use with general populations 'and others are de- 
signed for use with alcohol-dependent respondents. 

Hamilton, Don. Evaluation Instruments for Bilingual Educat'lon: A Revision . 
of Tests in Use in Titl e VII Rillngual Education Pro^^ggftiB . 'Austin, Texas: 
Dissemination Center for Bilingual Blciultural Education, 1973 (ED 087 818)'.-^' 

This, annotated bibliography of tests developed by o\ used in Title YII 
projects is intended as a directory of information for use by bilingual 
blcultural education projects.- Each. annotation Includes details on the 
applicability of the test, time required to .administer it,* skills 
assessed by the Instrument, and scores yielded by its administration. 

rHo.epfner, Hfelph (Ed.). CSE Elementary School 'Test Evaluations . Los Angeles 
^Center for elje Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of .Education, 19^^70. 

This is a compendium of tests, keyed .to educational objectives of 
elementary school education, . and evaluated by mei^sur^ment experts and ^ 
educators;. Evaluations are as'signed for ifteanlngfulne^s, examinee ap- 
propriateness', administrative usi^bllity, and quality of standardiza- 
tion./ Commierclal assessment, diagnofitic,. and^prognostlc measures appij^o- 
prla?e for use in grades one through six are included. 



Hoqpfn^r, Ralph, Stern, Carolyn, knd Numnie^al„ Susan G., (Eds-) CSE-^ECRC 
Pre-^School/Klndergarten Tgst Evaluations . Los Angeles, 'Calif orjciia: ,-lUCLA 
Graduate School of Education, Schox)l Evaluation Project, Center for the ' 
Stilly of Evaluation, at^d Early Childhood Research Ceater ,' " 1971 . - 

In this compendium of pubLished Assessment ,\di'agnostic, and prognostic- 
instruments keyed^ to educational objectives for preschool and kin- 
dergarten education, ^ach measure is evjaluated in terms of its mean- -."* 
ingfulness examinee appropriateness, administrative usability,' and 
- quality of standardization. ' ^ ' • 



Frances L. and Ames, Louise Bates. School Readiness-BehaviOr Tests ' 
Us'ed^ at the Gesell Institute . New Yorlc: Harper and Row.; Publishers,. 1972. 

Th'e .combined text and manual presents the basi<: ediicational viewpoint 
of the Gesell Institute and describes the tests that make up ,the In-. ' 
stitute's developmental examination for young children. ^It explains 
how to give the tests, how to evaluate them, and how to use the re- 
sults . • ^ ' 

Johns onj- Or vaX. G. , ^nd Bommarito, James ¥. Tests and Measurements in Child " 
Development; A Handbook . . San Jrancisco , California: Jossey-Bass. Inc . , 
Pub],i^liers , 1971. " . ' - ' 

WThe Handbook provides a detailed deserlption of over 300 instrtoentg ' 
to assess cognitive, affective, and sensory-motor aCtributes. The 
authors* criteria for including a measure were: suidable for use 
with children between birth and twelve years available to interested 
professionals, not commercially available, authors provide^ enough in- 
formation for effective use, long enojugh to permit development of . 
norms and .technical data, and 'do not require heavy laboratory equipment. 



Jurgens,- James T. Interest, Inventories , Tests, Surveys^ and Scales; -A ' 
Compilation . Part I of Research and Development Project, in -Career Education . 
Final Report, (Vo.\^ III). Olympia, Washington: Washington State Coordinating 
'Council for Occupational Education, 1973 (ED 085 536) . ... 

This list contains 66 currently available interest measures which' may 
be used by teachers and counselors. 

Knapp,. Joan.. An Omnibus of Measures Related t^ School-Based Attitude^ . 
Princeton, New Jersey: Center for Statewide Ediicational Assessment, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1972 (ED 074. 071) . ' ' 

This work provides summaries of 16 ,,paper-and-pencil self-Teport 
inventories that measure school-based attitudes. Some of the instrur 
ments are approptiate for chiliiren 4^8 yeaiJgxof age while other^^re 
for 'students in grades 12-"^n4. ^ » ^ 

Knapp, Joan A. A'^ Selection gf Sel/f-Concep t Measures . Princeton, New / 
Jersey: Center for Statewide Educational Assessment, Educational Testing ^/ 
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The instruments described tn this, rei^^ort were selected .on 4:he 'bas'is ' 
of their appropriateness for a norrtal population of school age chij- ^ 
dren, and 'their represWtativejiess of a variety of jneasurement •tec'h-" 
niques, including eelf-ireport, projective, behavior trace, and 'direct 
observation. . * . ^ ^ ♦ ■ ' / ; ' 

Lake, Dale G., MU^s, MattHew B:,'and Earle," Ralph , Jr. (Eds^;) 
/Measuri ng Human Behavior: Tools for the Assessment "of Social Functioning . 
New York: Teacher^ College press , 1973. '' ~ 

This reference book presents- information on 84 research instruments' 
♦ Appropriate for studying organizations , groups and interpersonal^ 
rel-at.ionships. J De£alls on availability, variables measured, admin- 
istration and scoring, hlstoi/y of development , rellatjil^ty, validity^, 
* norms, response se^:s, meas'urement difficulties, and references are ; 
provided for each instrument,, ^ Twenty other compendia pf research 
instrui^nts are also described. ' , • 

Lehman, P^ui^. Tests, and 'Measurements in Music . Englewbod Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-HMl , Inc.^, 1968, - ^ - \" 

' >This includes descriptions and comments on tests of musical aptl^tude, 
achievement, performance, and appreciation. There is also, an appen-' 
dix. which list^ ,out-o^-print music tests. 

McCloy,yCharles.H. and Young, Norma Tests And ^Measurements in Health 

and Phyk cal Education , .(3rd Ed.) New York: . Appleton-Century-^Crpf ts , 1970'. 

Numerous tests and assessment dev^ices in a wide variety of specifics 
areas .of .health and physical educa,tion are provided and discussed in 
detail. * 

Mauser, August J.. Assessing the Learning Disabled: Selected Instruments ^ 
San Rafael, Califdrnia: -Academic Therapy Publications., 1976. 

This annotated bibliography describes more than 300 tests that may 
be used in the evaluation of individuals wlttt- specific learning dis- 
abilities. Tests are. presented-in the following areas: v lntelligence^* 
PVeschool Readiness; Moter, Sensory, and Language; Reading Re^adiness; 
Diagnostic Reading- Survey Reading; Oral pleading ; . Diagnostic Wst3 of 
Math' Abllit>ies; Creativity; and Vocational. . , ^* 

, ' . : *f ' . ■ . - „ ■ ' 

Mayer, Victor J. Handbook. of Unpublished Evaluation Instruments in Science 
Education. Columbus, Ohio: Center for .Science and Math Education,* Ohio 
State University, 1973 (ED 076 359)-. * - ^ . . 

This book '.provides^ bri^^f desc^riptions. of 156 unpubMstied instruments 

that were constructed between 1964 adB 1968. . The tests are cPassified 
, Into the fo-llpwing categories.: Achievement in Science, Achievemer In 
■ Processes ^nd Skills of Science, Characteristics anid Abilities of 

Students; Attitudes, Knowledge of the Nature of Science, arid Profe 

sional Practices. 
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Pfeiffer., J. WiHiam,. and Heslin, Richard, instrumentation In Human 
Relations Training ; A Guide to 7Vln3trumen"t?17ltlv-Wlde>. Application to 
the Behavioral Sciences . Iowa C^ty, ■ Iowa: University Associates,. 1973. 

\This book %& ^Intended as a reference resource f6r practitioners in ( . 
t^he field of human relations training. Part I provides a general 
^discussion of in^trikentatdon in this field, Parf II- presents des- 
criptions of IJ instruments applicable for 'groups and grSup-related 
.^activities. Each annotation includes information interide'd to' f acil- 

itate decision making as to the approprJhiteness pf the instrument in ' 
•meeting specific needs: length of InstrTSnent time estimates for 
.administering and scoring, description of scales, specif ic usejs 
eositive featute^ of the instrument, and concerns in Asing the 
■ ^ instrument. { ' ' ' i 

■•' ' • • ■ • ' , " ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ^ ... . " ' 

Roblrf^on, John P., Athan^siou, Robert, and Head,, Kendra B. / Measures of 
Occupati onal Attitudes and Occupational Characteristics . Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Institute for Social Research, The University pf ^chig^, V96§'^ 

' . This review' and evaluation of 77 "major" viamtii'rical measures of ' • 

variables Kelat;ed to occupations includes a " copy of each of the scal^Mk 
evaltsiatdd. ■ ^ - \, 

• ' ■' ' ^ , ^ ' , - 

Robinson,, John P., Rusk^ ^rrold G. , and Hedd, Kendra B. Measures of - ' 
Political Attitudes . Ann'Arbor, Michigan; Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michi-jgan, 1968. ' • . . 

In this review and ' evaluation of 95 empirical :^scales designed to 
i^easure various political attitudes , some, of the topics covered are': 
cdmmunity-based political at titudes ,/ political participation, hos- \ 
- tility-related iiat,idnal Attitudes, international affairs,, racial arid 
ethnic' attitudes , domestic government policies, democratic principles,. 
etc.V'A copy of ,each measure evaluated is included. .. . 

■ . . - ■■ ' 

Robinson, John P. land Shaver, Phillip R. Measures of S'bcial Psychological 
Attitudes : Revised Edition . Ann Arbor, Mfdfiigan: Institute for Social - 
Research , University of Michigan, 1973 . " . J.. 

This revised volume provides a comi^ehensive listijU^d. evaluation 
of. empirical scales for measuring such social psychological Attitudes 
as life satisfaction and happiness, self-esteem, locus of control, 
; ' alienation arid anbmie, dogmatism, socio-political attitudes, values, 

and religious attitudes. ' 



Rpsen, Pamela, (Ed.) . Test ColleGtion Bulletin . 
Educational Testing Service, 19'67 to present. 



Princeton, New Jersey: 



A quarterly digest of . information on recent acquisitions to>,the ' 
Educational Testing Service .Test ^Col.leetioh and Head 'Star t Test 
Cqllection, ^the Bulletin includes announcements of forthcoming "tes ts, 
publisher changes, information ^on scoring services and sxsteffls, neV \ 
refereiice materials on measurement afid evaluation, information on • 
testing projgrams, and' references to test ^reviewal: .i;he October Bulletin t 
includes an index to all issues ^'published during^' the year (January- 
October^ . * ' . ■ " 
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Savard,, Jean-Guy. Analytical Bibliography Unpua^e Te^ts . Quebec, 
Canada: Laval University Press , 1969. " 

Th 1b, Annotated blbllograptiy cov.er^ more than 400 measures locludlng . 




both French and fengllsh 



Shaw, Marvln^E., and Wright, Jacjcll. Scales for 't.^e Measurement of . . 

Attitudes . Newv York: McGraw-Hill Bogk' ..Company , 1967. ' - . > | 

In :this collection and description of at tltujie stales used In 
^ . research, the , authors, have ^Included measures which they feel have ' 
been carefully constructed, are currently approfirlate, and have 
at, least a minimum validity and reliability. - Included 'are scales \_ , 
to measure^ attitoides toward scjclal and other significant Irfstltu- 
•S\ tlons, ethnic and national groups, social and international Issues , 
political and religious.' attitudes. Many scales' are inc^ucjed 'in" the 
»book. , ■• : . . * - V 

Simon, Anita ahdiBoyer, E. Gil; (Eds.)- Mirrors- for Behavior: An Anthology 
of Class room Qbsfervation Instruments . PhllaJe:(,phla: 'Research for Better- 
Schools, Inc., 1967-1970. ^ - * \ \ /. ' / 

.:..A<vl5-'volume series concerning systems for the apalysls of classro'om 
interaction, . this an thology^provides an analysis of the gitate of the* 
art, a compilation of 78 observation J.nstruments,.^nd related b^ibll- 
' ^ ographlc. references. ' ' ' r . '* 

Solleder, Marian K. Evaluation' Instruments in. Hdalth Education: 1969 ' 
Revisedj Edition . Washington, '-D.C. : American Association for Health,^ 
Physical Education,: and Recreation', 1969. ' 

' V This -revision lists- 135 tests that can |b.e ysed "at the elementary^, 

junior high, senior high, or oollege Ifevel. Both commercially a4all- 
abl^ arid research instrument^ are described. ''\ / 

Straus, Muri^y^A.^: Family . Measxirement 'Techniques : Afestracts of Published 
Instruments,- 1935t1964 . Minneapolis,- Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 196p. ' ^ * 

"^^^^^ ^ detailed tiescrip of 319- measurement techniques; developed • 

to .quantify the prope'rti^ the fanilly qrsthe behavior, of individuals 

- in; family roles. Criteria fdr inclusion Wefe:* the instrument must 
provide a classification;' or numerical scyi;e;r the behavior measured 
must refer to the^ubject's action or disposltion'to- act in a family 
ifole; and the Ihstirument miisrt be described in a published source so 
• . that it ife genex^iiy available.' Whenever a scalfe'waisv not contained ' ' 
.in a^published source. Doctor Straus made arrajigements with itk author' 
fo -have a Cqpy deposited' with the National Auxiliary Publications Ser--\ 
vice so that microfiche or hard copy could be obtained easily. 



Suydara, Mar±lyn i-Nw.^ Unpublished Instruments for Evaluation in Mathjematlcs .. 
Education: An Annotated Listing . Columbus, Ohio: ERIC Infotmation 
Analysis Center -for Science, Mathematics, and ^Environmental Education, 
Ohio State University, 1974 (ED* 086 - 518) • ' ^ ' ' . ^ 

This ilstlng.lncJkides approximately 200 unpublished instruments 
designed to as-sesg mathematical Instruction and reported in joui^ 
■ nals, dissertations, and ERIC documents from 1964 through 1973. The ' 
bibliography is in two parts: Part I is an annotated listing of 
Instruments ; .Part SI consists of a supplementary list of Instruments 
that were not annotated becau3e reliability and/or validity informa- . 
^ t ion was not provided or ^ copy of the l/s t rumen t was not available. 

Tarczan, Constance. An Educator's Guide to Psychological Tests: Pes- . 

crfptlona and Classroom Implications . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 

Thomas 'Publisher, 1972. .. ' ■ .^ • ' ^ 

j^' . • ■ . ' • ■ , ■ . ^ . ' ■ ■ 

This guide is a sourcebook of information concerning intelligence,, 
mental/age, and psychometric terminology. . Apprpximately 60 p«ycho7 
logical, achievement, reading, projective, saci^^^^^^ infant, and pre- 
, schobl measures are described. . Information cdilc^rnlng the purpose 
and use of the test, content: , administration, standardization, re- 
liability, and validity Is provided for each measure. . ' 

Tognettl, Ann. ERS Annotated Bibliography: The Evaluation of Instruc- 
tional Programs . Arlington, Virginia/. Educational Research Service,* 1974^ 

This annotated blbllpgraphy is intended to assist school administrators, 
^"^ ^^SL" ^^^^ leadersy.;^n^^ In identifying documents that might aid 

theil^lfn deciding whethe,r a program should be continued, improved upon, 
or discontinued. The cited documents contain descriptions and analyses 
of strategies, techniques, problems, and Issues of program evaluation 
as^.well as substantive findings or recommendations. 

Walker, Deborah Klein. Socioemotional ^Measures for Presch ool a nd Kinder^- 
garten Children; ) A Handbook . San Francisco: - JoMsey-BassT^ncT, Publisher s , 
1973. 
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^I'l J^rt I of thisXcomprehenslve handbook, an overviow of socio- 
cnjwrTtjforial measurg^mt^t technology is presented, including discussions 
on the definition and classification bfViiib^asures , the importance of 
measures, locating available measures, 'tn'^c^sarement techniques, .general 
problems with measures for young childten , ' and recommendations for 
future work, Part ^11 provides dcs(ir iptions and evaluations of 143 
socioemotlonal. measures in six areas: attitudes, general personality 
and tMiiotiona:i ad justmonr, interests or prefereucos, personality or 
behavior traits, self concept, and social skills or competency. 



^iill, Janet and Sumnwliii, Lee. Standardiz ed Scicnice Tests : A IX^scr ijH;iye 
listing . WasliIngtHMi, D.C: National Science Teachers Assoc I a t ionT^197 3 " 
(El> 07 7 706) . , ' 

This is. a coijtpend ium of stantlardized science -tests", published between 
1959 and 197:^ , • ava i lat} le to e.l^-^ntary and secondary school teachers. 
The listing is divided Into seven sections: Elenientary Science Tests, 



Biology Tests, Chemistry Tests, karth Science Tests, General Science 
Tests, Physics Tests, and Other Science Tests. 

Zytowski; Donald C. , (Ed.)- Contemporary Approaches to Interest Measure- 
ment . Minneapolis: University of Mihtiespta Press, '1973. 

This anthology on interest and worlc>value inventorijes begins with'^a 
/ -.^PF.^^g^ri^^^l^pri of basic information oti^ the selection and use of interest 
inventories. Subsequent chapters provide detailed discussions of in- 
dividual inventories, including: - the Strong Vocational Interest Blank , 
the 1969^ Revision of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women , 
the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey , the. Minneapolis Importance ^ 
Questionnait^ , ^he Ohio Vocational Interest Survey , and the Work Values 
Inventory . 'T'he final~-chapter contains numerous illustra'tive interpre-. 
tations of profiles obtained for each of the inventories. , ; ^ 

Directory of Task Inventories ^ (Vols. I and II), <lblumbus , Ohio: The ^ 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1974 and 1975; ' 

■These volumes serve as a directory of task" inventories now being 
. collected by the Task Inventory Exchange. They were compiled from 
a review of documents from state educational and employment seWice 
agencies, occupational curriculum laboratories and research coordinat- 
ing units, branches of the armed forces, and' other similar organi- 
zations. The following information is provided for each document 
cited: actessJ.on number, title, author, publication, number of pages, 
sponsoring agency, occupational area or job title of listed tasks, 
number of tasks, U.S.O.E, subject matter classification, code number, 
and information on availability, 

Drug-Abuse Research Instrument Inventory . Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Social Systems Analysts, 1973 (ED 076 611). 

An annotated bibliography of instruments appropr^at^ for use in 
drug-abuse research, the inventory is divided into six sections: 
Attitudes, Measurement of Effects of Drugs, Differentiation and 
Characteristics of Abusers, Access and Extent, Education and Know- 
ledge,- and Program-Related Evaltiation. v : 

Evaluation Bibliography: Parent, Child Decision Makers . Chapel Hill , 
North Carolina: Technical Assistance D^-velopment System, University of 
North Carolina, 1973 (ED 081 789). 

This an;iotated bibliography includes tests measuring one or more of 
the following dimensions: language, cognition, self-help, social- 
aCCectlve, visual-motor, and physical health. The tests are arranged 
in the following ago groups: ^0-6 months, 6-12 months, 24-36 months, 
. V 36-48 months, and 48 months and up. Ten tests for parents are also 
listed. 

InstrumentNH/That: Measure S ol f-Concept . Chicago, Illinois: Chicago Board 
of Education (Ei) 079 431). 

This Is a listing of 54 instruments that measure self-concept. Most 
. of the instruments Included In the blbl iography, are appropriate Cor 
use at the cvbementary level. 
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APPENDIX C'-Z - Selected References on Educational Measurement 
and Evaluation 



^ . ^ , ■ . .• 

The references annotated in this bibliography are sources of information - 
regarding educational measurement. Both simple^ easy-to-understand books 
as well as complex, tlieoretical volumes are included to present a broad 
range of possible references far educators concerned with educational 

measurement and related issues. . 

.^ ■ . • 

Allen, Robert^ M. and Alle^, Su^ P. Intellectual^valuation of the Men- ' 
tally Retarded Child: -ttaft^jb^^^ ^ Beverly Hillff, California: Western 
Psychological Services, 1967." 

This is designed to enable the rpl^ychologis t or specialist working with 
retarded children tt) select appropriate assessmen^t procedures. De- ^ 
tailed descriptions of tests are provided. ' ' I 

Anastasi, Anne.' Psychological Testing . New York: MacMillan, 1968 

This text is in tended'" ^o provide basic information about tests and 
measurement. Procedures f of testing as well *as a clear presentation 
of theoretical backgf.ouncf irifolfcnation is presented. 

Anderson, Scarvia B. , Ball, Samuel, Murphy, Richard T and Associates . 
Encyclopedia, of Educationar Evaluation . San Francisco: ' Jossey-Bass Pub- 
lishers, 1975. " . / 

■ z^" " 

This is compendium of information for professional educators con- 
cerned >|,t^r.program evaluation. The book is arranged like an encyclo- 
pediax [>'&bcumented articles on the main concepts and techniques in 
educational evaluation are presented in alphabetical order. 

\ 

Barrow, HaroLd M. and McGee, Rosemary. A Practical Approach to Measurement 
in Physical Education: Second ^Edition . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Lea 
and Febiger, 1971. \ • 

This four-part 'book is designed for prospective physical education 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. Part II, Evaluation of 
the Product, constitutes more than half the book arid presents a dis- 
cussion of tests in specific subject areas. Several tests are listed 
and described for ieach subject area. , 

Beatty, Walcott H. Improving Educational Assessment and an Inventory of 
Measures of Affective Behavior . Washington, D.C. i Association for Supcir- 
vision and Curriculum Development, National Education Asspciation, 1969. 
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The first sectioih 'of this book is concerned with assessment The . 
^ - second section, "Inventory, of Measures of Affective Behaviorl"^*/ is • 
an annotated -list of mea^sures in the following areas: attitudes, 
cre^ativity, interaction, motivation, personality, readiness, self- ' 
concept, and miscellaneous. ^ ' 

* ' ' ' r • 

Beggs, Donald L, and Lewis, Ernest L, Measurement and EvaJ.uatioli in the 
Schools . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1975. ~~ •' ■ .* 

This fext /is^n introduction to the meaeurement process with a special 
emphasis on 4.ts relation to the problems of Educational evaluation. 

^oom, Benjamin S. , Hastings, J. Thomas, and l^adaus, George F» Handbook' on 
Formative and Summative Evaluation^ of Student Learning . New Yotk: McGraw- 
Hill, 1971. ^ ^ ~ • , 

.; This is a book about the "state of the art" of evaluating student > 

learning^ Part 1 consists of four sections dealing' with the evalua- ^ 
tion problems all teachers are likely to encounter* Part 2 ^o^isists 
of chapters .dealing wi£h evaluation in each of the major subject fields 
and levels of education. ' 

Bronson, William H. eit £l . Program Evaluator^s Guide '. Princeton, N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service,' 1977. . 

. This basic mqinual leails the student through the steps required to 
develop a^^^.rty oiit a comprehensive plan of evaluation. There are 
chapters d|^; purposes and objectives, planning and design, developing 
or selecting instruments, collecti^ig and analyzing data, and rej)orting , 
.and applying results. ■ ' ^ ' \ 

Bronson, William H. ;et^ al. Workbook on Ptogram Evaluation . Princeton, N.J- 
Educational Testing Service, 1077. 

This is a recording notebook with text that serves as a programmed 
iTistruction in program evaluation. 

Bronson, William H. £t al. Evalu^^ition Trainer's Guide . Princeton, N. J. : 
Educational Testing Service, ^1977, ' 

This .detailed manual for teaching program e^valua tion. workshops is 
based on ,the Program Evaluator's Guide. 

# ' ^ ~ . 

Btown, Frederick G. Principles of Edu^cational and Psychological Testing . 
New York: Holt, RfKehart and Winston, 1976. 

This book is intended to provide the reader with the necessary back- 
ground so (s)he can make an informed, intelligent evaluation of a test 
whenever the need arises. The applied aspects of testing are stressed. 

Butlqr, Annie L. , Gotts, Edward E., Quisenberry, Nancy L. , and Thompson, ' 
Robert P. Literature Search and Development of an Evaluation System in 
Early Childhood Education . Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1971 
•(ED 059 7^3). 
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Part A of thijfe. report, ''Behavioral Ob j^tives, " describes . the pro^ 
cedures usej^^^T} constructing behavioral objectives f or f^ive-year-old ' 
children in^^the psychomotor, cognitive, and affective domains: Par.t 
B, "Evaluation tins truments/" provideS'a listing of measures , appro- 
priate f or. use; in pre-school programs for. diagnostic, 'scre'ening, 
evaluation, ol^^esearch purposes . Tests, rating scales, inventories, 
observational procedures, and technical assessment procedures ape 
among the types of instruments that are included. ' 



Cabtell, Raymond B., and Warburton, Frank W. Objective P,ersonality and 
Motivation Tests:, A Theoretical Introduction' and Pr act ica^j. Compendium . 
,Urbaiia, Illinois:" University of Ii:j.inois Pres^, 1967.' - 



This volume is in ^^two parts^-^Part I presents" a statement of essential 
measurement theory and develops the general personality' measurement - 
,;theory. Part II is a compendium o^ moire than 600 obj ectij^ve personality 



tests. 



Chase, Clinton I. Measurement for Educational Evaluation ^ Reading, 
Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley , 1974. 

This bbok" presents some basic generalizations 'from whi^Ji educators 
can assess their own problems. General guidelines for building and 
evaluating tests are presented. Emphasis is on features, to note in 
Various kinds of tests. 

Coller, Alan R. The Assessment of Self-Concept/ in Early Childhood Education . 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC Clearinghous.e 'on Early Childh6od Education, July 
1971. • . ^ 

This iq a state-of-the-art paper that includes descriptions and 
discussions of numerous measures of self-concept. - 

Collar, Alan R. Systems for Observing Parent-Child Interaction . Urbana, 
Illinois: ERIC Cle#J inghouse on Ear^ Childhood Education, June 1^72. 

This is a state-of-the-art , paper"' that includes descriptions, and 
discuysiqns of systems useful for the observation of behaviors that 
occur between parents and theiV/chlldren. 

Coller, Alan R. Systems fof the .Observation of Classroom Behavior in Early ' 
Childhood Education . Urbana, Illinois: IJRIC Clearinghouse on Early Child- 
hood Educatipn, April 1972. ' ^ 

This book describes systems and instruments us^d to sys,tematlcally 
observe early childhood classroom behavior. 

Cronbach, Lee . J . Essentials of Psychological Testing . New York: Harper 
and Row, 1970. 

This is a basic text on various kinds of tests with explicit defini- 
/ ' tions of their respective purposes. Issues ' related to testing are 

also carefully considered./ This book is mo^e useful for test selection 
and interpretation than for test ^construction. 



piLeo^ , Joseph \:jilldren's Drawings as Di^gnqstlc Aids . New^fork: ' Brunner/ 
Mazel- Publishers,; 1973. ' " - ' I 

Part 'I of this volume provides an overview of Jthe \prigin land 
development of representational -'drawings , therir reflecticwa of cog- 
' nition aild neurological impairment, and their use as a prd^fe'etive ' 
technique. The remaining, thyee parts focus ori specific appYfcations 
of the technique ' including 'family drawings; and the indicators of re- 
lationships in the nuclear, incomplete^ /and extended faniHyV the 
drawings of handicapped children, the effects of sensory and motor 
impairment, ^and vfhat the^'drawing reveals of the child ' s .disability.; 
-and the value of d^wings , in the early detection of miniial brain ^ ^ 
dysfunction, dyslexia, mentfal retardation, inborn errors \5f *metabolism> ♦ 
^and emotional problems affeeting , learning . 

C ' ' ^- ■ ^ . • . 

Joseph W. Yciung^ Cl^ildren and Thej^r Drawings . N'ew York: Brunner/ 
M^zel Publishers, 1^0.>-* / s - 

• T . ' \ • ' '-^^ ' ' . ^ ■ ■ . f 

This volums -irepresejits a study of the drawings of- normal .children from' 
. thirteen months to six years old and provides a discussion^'of the use 
of drawings as a diagnostic aid. 
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Ebel, Robert Essentials bf Educational Measurfemejyu . Englewodd Cliffs,: 

New Jersey: Prentice-Hair, 1965 . . > - - 

This book concerns the practical methods and procedures of) " " 

educational' measurement. The author describes how var^lous types 
of tests can be used effectively in, dealing with current^ problems 
and controversies in education, and provides thorough grounding in . 
methods of testing and eva,luation.^ * '.^ . . . 

Egner, Ann N. , Burdett, Carol S., and Fox, W^ytte L. Observing-, and Measuring 
Classroom Behaviors ! Austin, Texas: Austin Writers Group, 1972. 

This book describes--a variety of techniques t^^t teachers can iise to 
more precisely observe and measure classroom behavior. Types of class- 
room behavior covered include language, arit^imetic, social, and teacher. 

Gronlund, Norman E. Measurelnent and Evaluation in Teaching . New 7ork: 
Macmillan, 1971. /" ' ~ 

This volume introduces the educator to the principles and procedures 
of measurement and evaluation that are essential for effective teach- 
ing. Part I describes the roles of objectives, validity, and relia-. 
bility in the evaluation process. Part < II describes procedures for 
construct^ing^ all types of classroom tests. Part III introduces the 
reacr»r ,td selected standardized tests of achievement and scholastic 
aptitude, stressing principles for selecting tests wisely. Part, IV 
descryil(jes construction, selection, aad-use of evaluation procedures to " ^ 
appraise learning outcomes, in nontes't - areas . Part <^ discusses the 
role of evaluation in Improving learning, marking, and reporting. 



'Lambert, Nadlne, Wilcox,* Ma^garet^ R. , and^Gleason, W, Preston, ' The ^ * 
gduca^iionally Retar^ded Chil^: .Comprehensive Assessment and Planning for 
Slow Learners and the Educable Mentally Retarded . New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1975. ^ • 

rThis book summarizes the major investigations of the assessment of 
retardation in culturally different children, emphasizing the limita- 
tion^ as well as the usefulness of some of the standard' assessment 
: tools. • Suggestions 'and bxamp4.es are provided to help the psychologist 
and educator employ some of the nio^e recent assessment methods. ^ " 

^Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Object ives. San Francisco: 
Fearon, 1962.; ^ '■ ^ [ . ' 

.ffh is. volume contains specific directions" for the writing of objectives 
for instructional purposes. • ^ - =■ 

_Martin§pn, ^Ruth A. , Thd I^dentif ication of the Gifted and Talented . ^Res^on, 
Virginia: The Council for Exceptional Children,, June 1974. . , 

T^LS instructional syllabus presents a rationale for the identification 
of gifted students, suggests* appropriate adentif icatipn procedures^ and 
^giyes examples of materials used by vaisious schpol districts^ '* ' 

^attick. Use and Parkins, Franc^^J. GuiM^Iines for Observation and " 
Assessment:. An Approach to Evaluating the Learning Environitient' .of a Day * 
Car4 Center. ^Washington, D.C. : The Day. Care and Chil,d Development Council 
of j\metica'7 Inc., 1972. ' ^ - 

^ sche^m^ for evaluating the learning environmeht of day 

car^center^ is presented and described. • J 

Miller, J)elbert C. ' Handbook of Research Design and Social ^Measurement, 
Second Edition . New York: David McKay Company; Inc., 1970. 

This handbook social researchers coverl a wide range of practical 

information on every phase of research design and operation. Thirty- 
five instruments in a variety of social '^domains are included And de- 
scribed. Also , descriptions of^c-ind references to a number of other 
social measures are presented. 

Myers, Elizabeth S., Bail, llQlon H. , 'and Crutchf ield , Mar jorie . The 
Klruler^ar ten Teacher's Handbook . Los Angelas: Gramercy Press, 1973. 

;rhis book presents a program designed.' to provide the teacher wiLh a 
means of assessing kindergarten children, and individualizing instruc- 
tion accord Lngly. An Lntifochiction to and general discussion of the 
program Is providod in SoctTon t. Assessment procedures which will > 
yield a sample of each chiui's' functioning in visual motor integration, 
visual memory, fine motor and manipulative skill, -language, gross motor 
control^ body concept., auditory discrimination, and logical thinking 
processes are described Section IF. Suggested insjtructional activi- 
ties and exercises in cohcc^pt discovery are presented in Section til and 
IV respectively. Finally, Section V enables the teacher to refresli her 
classroom management skills. 
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Pophaifjl^ W.J. Crlte'rii^n-Ref fenced ^Measiiremfeu't: v An Introductljon . Engle- . 
wood -^liffs, New Jersey; Educational" Technology Publications, Inc., 1971. 
(^D 053 200) ' " V. ' ^ • . ^ 

• • ' « ■ '■ ' . ' 

:At the 1970 'meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
a symposium, jointly sponsored with the. National Council' on Measure- 
meiS^jj^^n Education, w^^s- presented on 'the topic "Criterion-Referenced 
Measurement^: 'Emerging Issues,. " This text contains the following 
papers from the symposium: '^Instructional Technology and the Measure- 
ntent of Learning Outcomes: Some-QuestiOns" (Rohert Glaser) ; "Impli- 
^ cations o fyfcr itetion-Ref erenced Measurement" (W. James Popham and 
T.R, HuseTc); ''A Criterion-Referenced Test" (Robert Glaser); "The Appli- 
cability pf Criterion-Ref erienced Measurement by Content. Area and Level" 
(Alfred D. Garvin) ; "Evaluation Aspects of Criterion-Referenced Mea- 
sures" (Richard, C. Cox); and, "Indices of Adequacy for Criterion- 
Referenced Test .Items" (W. James Popham). Sel^ted references and 
t?^ ^ biographical data about the adthbrs are includird. . ■■ 

Popham, W. Jdmes . Educational Evaluation . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1975. 

^This book of fiers an' in-depth examination of the« technical advances, 
developed in the past decade and explains' important issues, such ias 
criterion-referenced testing, assessment of affect, the role of in- 
structional objectives in evaluation, designing evaluation studies 
for meaningful results, contemporary evaliiation models, teacher evalua- 
tion, and many more practical issuers, ^ , ' . 

Sattler, Jerome M. Assessment of Children ' ^^'Intelligencjg . Philadelphia: 
W.B. Sanders Company ,^ 1974 . 



. -^'his text is intended for those who have av background in tests and 
measurement. It is comprised of six sections: Introduction and 
General Cons ideirat ions ; Administering Individual InteMigence Tests; 
,Stanford-Binet Jintelligence Scale; WISC,^ WPPSI, and Othe'r Tests; 
Diagnostic Appiications ; and Psychological Reports and Consultation. 

Scott, M. Gladys and. ^French, Esther. Measurement and Evaluatjion in Physical 
Educatlou . Dubuque, Iowa: .V^/m. C. Brown Company Publishers, 1959. 

This volume discusses the uses of measurement and evaluation in physical 
education and provides a background for test construction, selection, 
and, use. Detailed information is presented . for a number of tests." 

Thorndike, Robert .L. (Ed.) Ijcluc at: ional Measurement . V^/ash;Lngton, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1970. j 

This volume presents a complete d Lscussion on issues ia measurement 
iind evaluation. The various cliapters are written by those with special 
expertise in the to pic ot: their respective chapters.. 
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^' To lief Son, Nona E. Testing and Assessment In Elementary School Guidance J. 
Programs , Boston: Houghton Miff liri t^ompany, 1975. v- ^ • 

This, monograph reviews the rationale and purposes underlying testing 
and assessment of children in, the elementary school. It is organized 
iiJi^terms of assessment of the cognitive, a,f/ective, and psychomotor 
' doniairis. Specific instruments with^ each area are described and 

'evaluated: j . - 



,Tucktnan, Bruce W. Measuring Educational Outcomes^ Fundamentals, of Testing s 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975. ' ; J 

This is a-^four-part book intended' to help educators '^to (aj construct 
their own tests, (b) judge andWaluate the quality of tests, (c) 
choose from among published tests, ancL (d) use and interpret test 
results: ; ' 

Whybrew, William E. Me asurement and Evaluation in Music: Second Edition > 
Dubuque, lowa:^ Wm. C. Brown Company, Publishers, 1971. - ' ~o 

'This is a- guide to the selection, use, ^nd interpretation of achieve-* 
^ ment ami ajptitude tests in music. Some of the topics covered are: 
the p^chological bases^ of musical apl^ltude- tests, problems in music 
t^stirig, analyses of existing measures of musical aptitude and achieve- 
ment, conjSftruction of classroom tests, and course grading. 

Wisland, Milto^l V. . (Ed'.y P sychoeducational Diagnosis of Exceptional 
Children. Sp./ingf ield, Illinois: Charles C. Thbmas, 19/4. 

This book provides comprehensive coverage of the problitns of the 
diagnostic processes associated with exceptional s^children . Three 
introductory chapters present background foi^ evaluating. an^Vnterpret- 
Ing psychoeducational instruments. The last seven chapters deal wlth^ 
specific assessment procedures associated with various exceptional 
children including the mentally handicapped, b*lind and partially 
sighted, deaf and hard -of hearing, speech hand icappiL physically and 
neurologically impaired, socially and :di[notionally handicapped, and 
th« git ted. ^ . ' 

Wylie, Ruth^C. The Self Concept; A Critical Surv.ey of Pertinent /R^fesearoh ' 
Literature. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. 

Includtid in the book' are discussions of t^ various^ethods of ^ 
assessing self concept and descriptions of research^ins truments devised 
to, assess self concept. / - 

Wylie, Ruth C. VThe Self Concept: A Review' of MethoJological-.C Dnsidera t ions 
and_Measur in^^I ns t rumen t s . (Vol. 1) Lincoln," Nebraska: University 
Nebraska Pi^ess, 1974. . '| ' 

This volume is concerned with «a conceptual treatment of methodology 
, relevant to self-co.hcept research and an evaluation of extiint research 
designs, procedures, and mea.surement techniques. 
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APPENDIX D - Glossary of Select^f^d Terms' 

Academic Aptitude Is the combined effect 'bf Innatev^and acquired abilities 

that/ are essential for school^^earnlng . It Is gerf^erally estlmated^l>y 

assessing the abilities 'necessary for doing academic work. 

Achleypfllent Age Is the, average perform^ce level of a particular age group 

'Ncind Is' expressed In terms of chronological age. 

Achlevemient Test Is one that measujres, the extent to which a person has 

acquired and can demonstrate certain skill? and proficiencies:, tha.t are 

• ■ ■ -i. ^ ' . ■ 
' ' ' ' . ■• 

usually a result of explicit or Implicit Instruction. 

* ■ ' '• * ■ ■ ' ■ 

Administrative Order (NJAC) : is a. written directive ordering specific ^ ' • 

corrective action by a district ^^iat has ^ shown insufficient educational 

i ■ ■ ■■■ , _ 

■■»••»' ^ 

progress toward meeting goals and standards within a reasonable period 
of time, ^ r ''K 

Appropriateness is , the extent to which the test as a whole ^nd the test 

items represent what th^y were Intended to measure. This can be deter- 
mined, by comparing the Items with the test specifications. To determine 
appropriateness for a specific progranj^^-tlTt' test specif Icatiorrs and the 
test items should be compared to the^goals, objectives, emd content of 
the program. , 

Approval (NJAC) is the official classif tca,tion by bhe state Department of 
Education certifying that the school and. district comply with pre- 
scribed standards, pursuant to law and regulation. 

Aptitude 1;J a combination of abilities known or bellevell to be related to 
a person^s atility ""to lehrn. Measurements of aptitude are used to V- 
predict future general; academic performance as well as performance 1^ 
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specif ic^ areas, ^ch as verbal, mathematical, mechanic/l, and- 



numerical aptitude. 



Afttlhmetic Mean is a measure of central tendency derive(^'^y summing a 
group of scores and then dividing by the number of stores in the ^ 

group. It is commonly referred to as the "mean s^iore'' or "average." 

' / / ' " / 

Articulation (NJAC) means continuity, consistency, arid' interdependence in 
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the curricular offering of ttie^successive division of the school ' 
system.. ♦ . . 

ASsessmenb (NJAC) me^s a written analysis of the current status of an 
educational system in terms of achieving its goals anil objectives. 

, . ■ ' / ■ ■ ■ * 

Assessment: Instritment is any procedure, that -gathers information on a 

person, object, situation, etc. ,■ .iirid is Sed for -evaluation. 
Assessment Objectives are a combination of standards- and statements of 

conditions that would exist if a defined goal were hain^ attained; 

thesj^ are used to identify discrepancies between current .status and 

Jesirec 

Avera ge is a general term referring to the measures of 'central tendency. 
These measures are o f; throe types : -i^^^^ mode. The term is 

' ■ ^ost commonly used with reference to- t'iio arithmetic moan (see moan,, 
median, mod;p>;in this appondi^^i^ ' /. ' * • 

Bnttoi^ is a group, of tests achniriisiormlvtbgethor in n predefined order 

to the same sample" popul.^ion hc| that the results a r/^mparablo . The 
results give a more comprohoui; I io LndLcntion of ovorM r per f ormance / 
(^tineraily, several ^area.s are. tysted sncli as reading, mathematics, and 
sot: la 1 stud les . 

B ehavioral Rating Scale is an instrument used In evaluating the frequency 
and nature of i^irticulAr behaviors. This fu-alo can be grpatly 
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influenced by subjective factors and should therefore be tested for 
reliability. , - 

^^^^^"8 is the highest level/ of performance that can be measured by a 
particular test. , - ^ 

Checklist is a list of behaviors, events, or chafacteris_tic&, reach of which 
cam.b^. recorded by an' observer as either "yes indicating the be- 
havior has occurred satisfactorily, or "no," indicatiiig> that it has. 
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Chronological Age. is an individual's actual age expressed In vears ancf ' 
moitths . I 

Classification <NJ.AC) is a process through which district's nnd" schools are 
designated ^'approved, conditionally approved or unapproved, pursuant 
, to 'law and regulation. ' ■ . < 

^l£25}El^lttPil„ a test item typo which roquiro's^ f ill i ng in a Ank with ' 

a word or ph'ras^. ' . o . ^ ^ , 

Condit4.o nally Apprbved (NJAC) mec^hs ' tHat ■ a .^^school d is Let -with specific ' 

' ' V" " -^^ - ' ■ -■ ■'■ ■ 

; dic^f icimcios is granted a prescribed period of f ime in which to plan 

> ■ '' 

and . impleMGiit xemediation pursuant to law ami reguliition. 

^QjligJltL Out: l ine is a specificntion of instructional goals, and the emphasis 

for each j^oal for a particular subj t . o v curriculum area. This out- ^ 
. line can be^ysed to define the content of a test in order to i^Ki>ess 

how well *-rhe goals ha've been reachc>L - \ 
i^^LtL^iiitlil^l * ^ ^ ^^^^ relationship between two scores oi measures; it Ls tluv 
J tendency of one score to rise or decline whei^ another, score rises or 

,iUh^1 Lues for the same sample^. Al.t hough scores mav vary in the same way 
^with respect to each "a'ther , ^Chis does not mG;ui^ thii t a change in one' 
cscorc cauges 'the change in the (Uiier. , ' \ 



Correlation Coefficient Is a m6asure\of the- degree, of relationship b^ween. 

' " ^ ' ' ■ \ ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

two scores or measures. A correlation coefficient .can. range from +1/ 

to -1 wi-th .00, at the midpoint . A c<^trelation coefficient of .00 in-\ 

dicates' -a complete absence of relationship while a corre'f^t ibri^ coef- 

ficient Of .fl or' ~1 indicates a perfect positive or .a perfect negative" 

relationship. ' ' t 4 

Criterion is a standard or part.icular 'level of proficiency by which ' ' 
"perWrmance can be comi?ared and evaluatifed, . 

Criterion-Referenced Test (Measur^) Is an instrument used to ascertain 

:• . y: ■ ' \ 

whether a learner has achieved a predefined set of objectives at 

i * ' - 

their specifiey levels '6f proficiency; The learner Vsahlli'ti-ea. are 

compared to the criterion and not to other individuals tested , ' 
Criterion Score is an index of the levfel of the student's ability. (Ln ETS 
. itom' aiKilysls, a distribution of crlti^rion scorcj?j has a mean of 13 

and a standard deviation of. 4).-^, , . i . 

Culture Fair Test is a test that is specif ically . de.^igncd . to assure all, 

candidates an equal probability of success by including content 

mat or Lai common or uncommon to all ind ividuals regardless of their ' . . 

background. , ' " 
Data Collec tion involves all the procedures necessary for the accumulation, 

sumiTiariziiLion, and reporting of data instrumental in making evaluative 

dec Lsions. ' ■ . 

ll?iLUjA t^^^y ^^i^t' the nine percent Lie points t hat-^d Ivides a d Is t rihut ioiv 

of .-u:or<>s into ten ^aj;ts, each containing ten percent of the total 

d 1st ribut Ion. . ' ' ' . > ' 

^^^"^ (^imposition of a human populatiop for a-- given al^e.a in 

terms of occupation,, ecluca t Ion seK^-** et:4ih Ic-' ■bac-kgrouiul , (^tc. 
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;Pgvl£tion is the degree of difference betweeh'-a particular score and'; a , 

V . \'Tef erence score such as th^ meai^ the norm, or the score, on some' other 

test. For example, where X equals an indiyidtial 3Core ancj X equals ^ 
^ \^ ' ■ ■ , - ' ■. 

-the mean of a distribution of Vtoxes "that includes ,X, X-X equals the 

deviation of that score; ft-qm it s- meai^^^ " ' r' "^"' 

Diagnostic Test is'a^te&t designed to locate par tlcular . problem areas; by 
dividing a larger.^bddy of inf oYrmation , imlicators of iab'ilityVdr skills, 
into its component parts or. sub-objectives. /The problem area can be 
'determined by observing the sub-ohjec tive (s) wit^i which /the individual 
had difficulty. These tei:^t^^^:^te generally used in mathematics and 
' reading. ' ' ' . / • 

Difficult^r_2iTd^ a measure that ^classifies an item as easy or ^hard 
^ based on ;xhe percentage of students from a specified group' vho 'ah?^^ 
the it cm correctly 4- , ■ : 

Discrl'minabllitv Index is a measure ;t'hat; reflects the extent to which an 
; il^.^^U .differentiates betiveen students^ who possess a little oi; much of 
• ^V.certaiii skill or proficiency. 

I)J^tracto£ is any of the incorrect options in a multiple-choice item or 
task. ^ - .. ' ' ^ ' ■ . . ' ' 

lU s t r^but_Lo n (frequency distribution) is a. table indicating the number of 
Individuals obtaining each score within a range of oht^ihed scores ' 
for a pfirticular ticst or ta.sk. 

I^iZHHLlJl J^if^^ constructiilg of Lest items or tasks' 

to. satisfy evory.possIbieVoiidit Ion, that coiVld exist within the part,;!- 
rular object I ve the- test or tas]<:^ is designed, 'to ■iivpasure . 

M^:^}^A9r^S}j^}\ (NJAQ'/is a ccHnprehensive/pVocedure tji^at enables 

part (ci[)ants worlcing toget-lie^ 'ttV define and se t goals^ to appraise 



, ' progress through assessment , ta^nalyze problems, tO- plan for and to 
implement a prpgram for improvement, and to evaluate progress toward 
achieving goals, objectives, ^and standards. ' 

Equating is the process of transforming obtained scores from several 

different groups to a standard or 'common scaj.e so that thfe scores can 

; . .. be cpmpatfed arid/evaluated with reference \;0 a norm group, 

( . . * 

Ess ay- type Item is a test question that allows the test takers to organize 

■■ ■ • • ^ I • • - 

structure and compose their own answers. The item is graded according 
to its relevant content and the^t^ioroughness of the response. The 
■ limitation :Of this item type is that grading relies on the subjective 
judgment of the scorer, 

Evaluati on (NJAC) refers to the procedures used to determine the value and 
success of prog^m^, ^^.project^, techij^ues, and materials in relation t< 
the achievement of goals, o6jectives, and standards, i,e., making Judg( 
ments baised upon the data gatfiered. ' ' j 

gtraluatioVi Design means tne explicitly defined procedures used in the col- 
lection of data and ^n -evaluation. 

Experimental: Test is a separately timed gr'oup of items administerr| ^jl^a 
section of a test or as an individual test and is conducted to pro- 
vide information about the effectiveness of the test as a whole rather 
than about individual items, 

Extrapolation is the process of estimating the value of a variable that is 
beyond the range of the available' data. The estimation is based on 
what is observed and through inference extending'^it to the variable in 
question. Since such valuqs'-are^ rather arbi?:rary, they have limited 
meaning, ^ 

Face Validity is the acceptability of a test, based on what it appears to 

, - ,, , ^ \ 
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/measure, as an indicator of what it proposes to measure. 
^^^^t:or refers to a hypothetical trait or ability responsible for pe/Tform- 
•ance ifl^ particular area. Usually, one factor influences performance 
. in more than one area, e.g., mathematical and verbal aptitude, thus 

causing performance on tests in the two areas to be correlated. A 
• factor may be identified by factor analysis. - ' 

, Factor A nalysis refers to any of the several methods of analyzing inter- 
correlations among tests assessing different abilities, and attributing 
the intercorrelations to certain factors assumed to be influencing per- 
fonnance on the tests. 
Faking is the tendency, on an^affective measure, to give answers that are 

considered socially desirable or undesirable, depending upon the impres- 
sion the test taker wishes to impart. 
Final Form is an assembled test, containing items of a specified type aryJ^ 
range of difficulty, used in a regular administration for data collec- 

i 

tion. « ■ 

Forced-choice Item is any item tU4t limits the response to the selection 

of given alternatives. • , 
Formative Evaluation is the process .of collecting evidence and information 
during the construction and implementation of a new curriculum "^and 
using that information to assess .the effectiveness of the curriculum 
-and correct* its weak points. 
Goal^ (NJAC) means a writ ten . statement of educational aspirations for 

-learner achievement an6 the educational process stated in general terms. 
'" Goal Statements are generalizations about th^ intended results of a curri- 
culum. Goal statements can be expressed in two ways: ' 
X (1) Outcome goals (ends) which state what a , curriculum is intended to 
.accomplish; 

3l5 
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(2) Process goals (means) which state how the ends are to be accom- 



plished and are usually arrived' at by the administrative staff 



of a program. 

Grade Equivalent is the grade level for which a given level of performance 
(score) on a test isj the real or estimated average-. Assuming^a ten- 
month school yea?:, performance c^n ^be expressed in terms of the yea^^ 
' . ' . '/ ^ 

and month (e.g., 6,7). . , ; 

''\ \ 

Grade Norm is the average score achieved by typical pupils at a given 
^grade level. 

Group Test is a test that can be -administered to several individuals at 

one time and inquires only one examiner, ,^ 

Individual Test is a test that can be administej^ed to only one person at 

a time with one .examiner* * ' 

'* ■ * ■■ . - ■ • ' 

Intelligence Quotient *(IQ) was originally expressed as an individual's 
mental age divided by his/her chronological age (MA/CA), multiplied 
by 100. Since the same IQ at diffe^fent age levels had different 
meanings, this was later changed to the deviation IQ which is based 
on a person's score relative to the average score for persons in 
his/her own age group. , 

Interpretability is an indication of the meaning of test scores and how^^ 
their meaning is determined. Test interpretation is either norm 
referenced or*criterion ref erei;iced . , 

Inventory Test is an achievement test designed to thoroughly assess an 

individual's knowledge or skiii^^'obtained from specific instruction or 
training, • 

Item Analysis is a statistical description that indicates how a given 

item functioned on a particular test for a specific test administratiqn. 



This analysis includes t,he difficulty of t.he item, its discriminating 



power and, if the item is multiple choice, the attractiveness of the 
options. ^ • 

Kuder-tlichardson Formulas are methods* of estimating the reliability of a 
test based on inter-item consistency. These formulas shpuld not be 
used for tests that measure the rate of performance or for tests whose 

, V items cannot be scored as either right or wrong. 

Likert Scale is a method of evaluating attitudes.- The possible responses 

to each question consist of a series of statements ranging from strongly 
agrees to strongly dis agre es, with points between the two indicating the 
strength' of agreement or disagreement. The respondent is to circle one 
choice. A mid point indicating neutrality is sometimes omitted. 

Matching Item is an item type that requires pairing a giveti entry from 
one listWith the corresponciing entry on- another listv 

Median i^ the point in a distribution of scores below which 50 percent of 
the scores lie. It divides a distribution of scores into two equal, 
.parts. ... 

Mental Ability is what is traditionally called intelligence. It consists . 
of verbal fluency and comprehension, quantitative ability, reasoning, 
and figural comprehension that are influenced by an indiy;tdual ' s leari^- 
ing environment which reinforces or requires tbem. 

Mental Age i^ the age for which a given level of perfarmance (^core) is 
average or normal. For example, if a five-year-old child performs at 
a level that is averag^^or seven-year-olds, than that^child ' s mental; 
age is seven. ^ . 

Mode is the most frequently occurring score in a distribution of scores. 

Multiple-choice Item is ^- test question that has several plausible options 
proposed as answers, only one of which is the correct answer or the key. 
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The incorrect options are referred to as dis tractors,. 
Needs is a measure of^'the discrepancy between goals, objective^, . and * - 

standards and the current status, ^ t 
Needs As sessment is an eyaluation to dejtfermine ^ether the present 

educational program is achieving the intended results. 
Non-verbal Test is .a test that does not require the use of words in the 
items or in the responses to the ite^s. It does not 'require reading 
or writing; however dral instructions are frequently used ^n adminis- f\ 
tering the test. v 
Normal Di stribution is a theoretical distribution of events or spores based 
on chance occurrences. The graph of the distribution is bell shaped 
and symmetrical on both sides of the mean,'' There is' art equal number 
^ of events above and below the mean. The events are clustered near the 
mean, ^decreasing in frequency as you go to the left or the/ right of 
the. mean.' - . , ^ - ^ ^ 

Norming ts the setting up of a situation to collect data for providing 

descriptive statistics for a test, *The test is administ>ered to a well- 
defined gfoup to be used as a reference. It provides the means for 
interpreting the test results of qther individuals who fit the ^e- 
scription of the group and tafie the same test later under similar con- 
ditions, ^ . 

Nolnuing Group is ,a well-defined sample of people on which norm or comparison ^ 

scores are obtained as part of the process of test standardization. 
Norm-referenced Test is a type of ^test that involves interpretation of the 

test result through comparis.on with a referent or norming group, 
Norms are statistics that are used as a point of reference and provide — 
information for the interpretation of tast sqores. Norms are based 
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on the performance ^ofr those in the standardization group^ for th6 test. 



The most common types of norm^) are pjetcentiles , grade equivalents, and 

stanines. / \ 

Objective (NJAC) is a written statement of ' the intended outcoiUfl of a 

specific educational process, . 

Otnits are the number of examinees who skippW a particular test item and 

are assumed to have considered it s;Lnce \they answered/at least one item 
* ' \ " ^ ' 

after the omitted item. If there is notW^'least on^ answered item 

after an omitted item, the item is generalvLy considered "not reached*' 

rather than '*omit ted," 

Omnibus Test is a single test that measure?, per Ao nuance related to several. 

mental operations. The items are in a single. sequence and not grouped 

according to the operation test^ed. The test yields a single score of 

overall performance i:atheT tha^ perJ^ormance scores for each operation 

tested, ^ 

Parallel Forms of a Test are two or more forms^f tests constructed to 

• ' \- " -. . 

match as clqsely ks possible the same content and statistical specif i~ 

J' 

cations. This is to provide the same kind of measurement at different. 

adtninistration,s . ^ > , 

Parallel Items Agreement is the extent to which t^p itetns assumed to 

measure the same objective "actually do. The level of agreement is 

indicated by a correlation. 
Percentile is any point or score in a distribution below which a certain 

percentage of cases^fall. For example, ' the\35th percentile is the 

point below which 35 percent of the cases fall. 
Percentile Band is the cumulative percentage of scores that falls one 

standard error of ,measurement .-above^T^r below a given score. 
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Percentile Rank describes the relative standing of a raw score In a 

sequence of scores. It tells what percent of the td"st takers scored 
lower and what percent scored higher. ' ' . 

Percent Pass (P+) Is the percentage of people who answer an Item correctly 
on a given test. ' ... 

Performance Test is a test that usually Involves the manipulation of 

} ■ ' ' ' ' 

objects to resolve defined problems, and Is frequently an Indication 

■ of the ability to analyze. . The term also refers to a test that ob- 

tains a work sample, and Is Identical with the behavior about'whlch 

inf oration Is desired. 

Per sonality\ Test Is a test designed to measure the affective character- 
istics of^an Individual, -such as motivation, attitude, and emotions. 
This Is viewed separately from an individual's potentials or abilities 

Population is the total number of ^yents, observations, or people who fit 
certain specified criteria. 

Power Test is a tes t\dministered without time limitations in ordef' to 
optimize examinee performance. 

Rtfactice Effect is the effect on test performance that is attributable 

to pre\^ious experience with the. same or a similar test. The practice 
effect is generally greatest when the length of time between testings 

is short afTd the initial test taking represents a rather novel ex- 

» 

perience for the test takers. 
Pretest is a , subsection of a larger test or an entire test comprised of 

untried items. It is' administered to determine the effectiveness of 

the items. before using them in a final form. 
Proficiency or Expectancy Level is the anticipated level of acquisition of' 
,7 . a' skill or ability for a given Individual or group because of vai?iables 
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»that classify the. individual (s) as part of a certain norm groups , 
e.g., age, sex, occupation, socioeconomic status,' etc., or because ' 
of participation in. a certain program or curriculum with defined 
« instructional objectives. , 

Proficiency Test is a test designed to assess the extent to which a person 
has ac^ired the skill or ability stated as an objective of a course 
of instruction or training. This is Wso deferred to as aPCriterion- 
referenced test, • ' ^' ^ ' 

Profile is a ,g.raphic pt:esentation of an individual's or a group ' i3 result s 
on several tests after the scores have been transformed into a stan- 
• dard scale to allow for comparisons. It helps determine strengths 
and weaknesses. * \ . y 

Projjnosis (Prognostic) teat , is a test designed to predict futur^ .perform- 
ance in a specific area. 

Projective Test is a test designed to assess personality characteristics. 
The examinee is presented with an ambiguous stimulus, such as an ink- 
blot or a picture, and is asked to interpret the stimulus, or supply 
it with context or meaning. It is assumed that the 'subject projects 
^ or manifests his/her personality characteristics in the free response.^ 

Quartile is one of .three points that divide a distribution into four equal ' 
portions. The lower quartile (Q-j^), or 25th percentile, s'ets off the. 
lower 25 pe\rcent; the middle qukrtile (Q^)' equals the 50th percentile,.' 
and divides the second fourth of the cases from the third; and the 
third quartile (Q3) > or 75thv percentile, sets off the top 25 percent. 

Random Sample is the selection of members of a population in such a way 

that each member has an equal ^chance of being selected. The intention 
.ris that the^^mple, when selected in this .fashion, will adequately 
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^represent thp population- 

is the 'difference between the highest and lowest score on a test" • 
by a group of test takers, ^ > • 

Raw Score is the initial ' quantitative result obtained in scoring a test. 
This score can be converted to a deriYed score, like a standard 
score or percentile, " * . > 

^adine ss Test is a test designed to ascertain whether an individual has • 
reache\i a stlage of deyelopmentt considered , prerequisite to the learn- 
ing of new .skills, 
ijll^^ is. a type of test question that requires the examinee to 

respond correctly to recollection or memory, 
^. ^Recogni'tion Item is a type of test question that presents two or mote. 

options as possible answers to a qiiesti9n. The examinee need only 
recognize the. correct Answer. from the available alternatives. 

Regression gf feet -is the. tendency of students who achieve extremely high 
or low scores dn a tes^^ score closer to the mean on a' subsequent 
administration of the same test, , ■ 

Reliability is the extent to which a test is consistent in measuring what 
it does measure. For example, it should arrive at the same or very 
similar result on separate administrations for an individual or group 
if it i-s a highly reliable measure, ^ 
' Alternate-form Reliability is a measure of the extent to which parallel 

forms of a test arrive at the same result,'. 

... ■ 
Internal-consistency Reliability is a measure^of the extent to which 

the items on a test measure the same abilities,^ 

Kuder-Rlchardso* Formula (see Ku^erj-Richatdson Formula) . 

Split-half kellablllty is a method of estimating the reliability of a 
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test by correlating scores on half of the test with the scores qn 

" ■■ ■ ' ■ * 

the other half. ' * ' , ; > \ 

'• # ' " . ' ■ ■ ■ » 

Test^retest Reliability Is a methodVof estimating the reliability of'.- V 

• ■' ' ' ' v •■ ■■' - 

a test by correlating th^ scores. ok a group on the first and ' • 
second administrations of the test. . 

Reliability Coeff ictepfe is the correlation coefficient b^etween' two forms 

. ^ •'• ... . , ■ ■ * • 

of a test, the scQres oti' two administrations, or between halves pf 

the same test. J ' % > 

Remediation is intended as an .educational .treatment or process, to cbmpen- ' 

sate for a major deficiency as indicated through needs assessment • 
Represen.tatiye Sample is a grou^ of events or people selected from a 

^pulation that adequately portrays the characTter^stics of the popu- 
lation. Information derived through the use 6f this type of sample 
may be used to describe the population. ' 
Scale is a graded continuum used to classify objects or events according 
to some meaisiired characteristic of it. , . « 



Scaled Score is the score obtained after the raw score is converted to a 

^ ■ ' ' ' ' • ' . ■■ 

standard sCale. The purpose is to make performance a^ independent 

as possible from the particular ' test and to fatrti^itatie the compara- 

■ ■ ■ • ■ y I , , 

bility of test results. _ /-^ 

Score Scaling is the process of converting raw scores to scaled scores by 

setting up the standard reference scale and applying the conversion 

■ ' i 
factor to the raw scores. . 



Semantic Differential is a scale used in measuring attitudes about a i 

\ • . • . .. / ' ' • ' 

/particular object. The scale uses lists of paired 'adjectives. Each 

cbdj.ectiv^ is paired with its opposite and laterally separated by seven 

short blank lines. Each position indicates the degree of association 
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' with the/iisted kdjectlve, ' / , ^ 

Short-answer Item is a test question that al'lo]^^s for only one, corret^ '"f-- 
response; arid requires recall Vof • that iTeaponse, Since there.is only 
one correct .answer this type of item cart -i^^^^^^^^^^ graded. 
Skfiwnega is the tendency of a distribution to have more scores at the 

uprper or slower; ends of thfe-'scale. Unlitfe a normal distri- - ' / 

bution, the scores are not balanced prcportionately about the mean. 
A distribution with the bulk of the' scores at the upper end of the 
sc^l^e is said to be negatively skewed; a distribution With the bulk 
. of the scores at the loVer end of the scale is said to be fositivelV ' 
skewed. *^ \ - . 

Social Desirafeility Response Bias is tfhe tendency for a test tak^r to 
respond in a manner tffat ^ Characteristic .of his/her impr^ss^ion pf 
^. what is considered norAal or acceptable;- 

^ Spearman-Brown Formula defines the relationship betwee^the reliability 
of a test "and its length; The reliability of*a test :^or^any given 
length can be estionated f.rom a known reliability at a specified 

length. '>^ ^ • ' , - ^ " * 

f\ . . ' '■ ' . 

Speededness is an indicatlon-'of whether thie examinee^ were able to Complete 
the test in theVtim^ allotted. If a test is administered within an in- 
sufficient aviiount^^op^^^ds(i€^9 not all test takers vjill complete the test 
and this^will affect the test scores. 
Spiralling is the arrangement and distribution of .different forms of a 
test in repeated cycles to insure that the testing of various sub- 
^ populations is similar to^ the testing of random samples. 
Standard Deviation (S.D.) is a measure of the dispersion of scores about 
.. the -mean. The smaller the standard deviation, the more scores tend 
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/ to cluster about the mean.. For a normal distribution approximately 
68'^ percent of the scores fall 1 S.D. ' above and below^ the mean. 

V ^ ■ • 

Standard Err or of. Mea surement Is the estimate of the amount of error to 

— ■ ' — .-J *' — _ ^ ^ . 

be expected in a test score. It is used to Indicate the number of 
. .points an obtained score may vary from Its true score. 
Standards (^AC) means the procedures and s tated levels ^pf proficiency' 
used In determining th'e extent' t5 vhifcii goals and objectives are 
being met;:; , / ^ ' ' ' / . 

Stan(jar<i Score is 'a general term applied to a transformed raw score. The 
transformation of a raw score to a Iftandard score facilitates inter-"- 

pretatlou and comparability of scores. For example, the most fre- 

« *''■■'*. 

quently used scaled score Is the z-score which is an expression of thq 
deviation of a score from the mean score of the giroup in relation to 

Standardized Teste is a test that ^s administered with pr*^^scribed direction* 
and scored according to specified rules. This, type. of test provides a 
• systematic sample 6f individual performance. Also,, its results may be 
interpreted in reference- to normatlve;.'lnf ormation; howevfer, criterionT- " 
referenc'ed tests may alsq^. be;,standajrdiS^^9|. Usually the Items for a 
Standardized test ^re chosen on the. ba^l^ of experimental ^Valuation. 
" Typicdily such t^stsj^are published commercially. . ^ • 

Stanine is a point on a standard score scale cojisisting of 9 points, with' a 
mean of '5 and a standard deviation of 2. 

Structured' Item is an5» type of short aiiswer test qufe'stlon that requires ■ 
the examinee to recognize the correct answer from, the list of proposed, 
atiswers. ' 'i i > ''^ \-'yy.\l'-^. 

Suntmative Evaluation is the type, of evaluation that take place after a 



the^tandard dev^iatiotl of phe scorgs of the group. 
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course of Instruction to assess the effectiveness of thfis," firogram 
l^nd/or e.va],uat'e . tl>e progjress bf the student, * 
Survey Teat ie a. test that assesses general achievement In a /particular ' 

area. Usually the test is intended to -Assess group ^iiatus rather than 

i , ' ■' ^ ' ■ 

individual perfotmance. 

' * '. ' ' ^ ■ •'. • 

[OA ' / . > ■ ■ 

T^score is a stajiHard score scale, with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. i/^ 

TaxDnbin^, is, the development of princ^-ples of classification relevant to 
a particular body of knowledge. . 

Teaching Staff Member s ^ ^(NJAC) means all teachers, principals , iassistant 
princii^als, vice principals, superintendents , Tsiistant superintend- 
ents,i school nurses and other emplpyees who are' i|V positiqns, that 
require them to hold appropriate certificates Jissued by the board of 
examiners, .^serving in any sc^hool'' district or undei: any board of 
education.. ' . ' . ■ 

';■•(. ■ A - y 

Test Analysis is a statistical and analytical ^^^prt that indicates how - ■: 
a teSt functioned when it was -ladmirilstered'. The report includeg such 
' ^\ things as distributions of the raw and scaled,^|fc>r^~s , descriptive 



statistics, indices of reliability and speedeaness of the test, and the 
■ .frequency of occurrence of chance scores. 
' Test-retest Reliability Coefficr^nt' -ls the -coefficient of correlation 

between the two sets of^^obtaine^ scores on a: test administered twice 
to a group, with only a short interval betwe'en administrations. ' <■ 1, 

■^.^^■^T^^-^^-^ Item is a type of question in which a short statement is pre^ '..i. 
• ; ' sentied' and the examinee is asked to detBrraine 'whether it is'^true or false. 
True Score is a hypo thetical test score that is ■ entirely free of error. 

all .'tests vli^^ can never arrive at a true 
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score. The true- scpre can ijlP viewed a^s the average of an individual's.. 

infinite number of ^cores 6ti. the same test, assuming there ar6 n^ 

practice feffects or improy|^4^ performance due tdv acquisition of new 

knowledge;. ■ " ' -,. , P'""" ' . ' ' ■ 

Unapproved (NJACjvmeans^ - 1 a school ol: district has failed to show 

*»suf^f iclent ' progress in implementing g6als objectives , arid standards, 

pursuant to law and regulation. » . . • - • - 

Unstructured Itiem is a type of short-an^er test question that requires * 

a word, phrase, or number , response. The item is similiar to a comple- . 

tion item but is usua^y st^'t^^^^^^^^^^ form of a question without th^fe^ 

blank line« . such as: Whcr. 4 s t He a u t hbr pf HERZQ G ? ^ -..r. 

Usability is the extent to which a test is jir^^ or -suitable for • it s^' 

intended use, . ^ 
Validllty is the extent "to ^whlch a measure actually measures what it is/'^vi-, 

intended to measure. ' ' ■ 

Concurrent Validity is the extent to which two measures of the same 

thing are in . agreement, ; ^ .. 

Construct Validii^ is the. extent to wKicH ifneasure , constructed ac- 
,Cording to the theory, of the ob j'et't :of as^essmen^t , mieasures what 
it is intiended to measure, .. 
Content Validity is the extent to which a measure contains a balanced 
.4;k^d tepresent^^^ sampling of the universe of the. content it is 
' intended to measure.- It can be determined by comparing the content 
of the test with the content of the curriculum, instrudtib^al 
materials, and statements "^of irist^t^'ctional. gbal^ , 
Criterion Validity is the ^extent to which a group proficient in what is 
/being m6asurexdVa£ores hi than a group not experienced 'or 
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proficient In what is being measured. ' / 

Face Validity is the extent to which a measure appears to measure what 

it is intended to measure as determined by specialists in the 
.( particular area . * v. 

Predictive Validity is the extent to which a measure indicates future 
outcome in an area as indicated by correlations between perform- 
r--. ance on the measure and future criterion measures. * 
Variance is a measure of dispersion of a set of scores about the mean of 
the distribution. 

WeightiuK is assigning a quantitative value t6 the various subsections 

of a measure so that the total score or analysis of the total picture 
reflects that value. 
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APPENDIX E - Potential Sources of Information- and/or 
Assistance in Assessment and Evaluation 



I . County Office 

The county office, In cbnnnectlon with T & E, has responsibility for 

(1) Assisting districts in all phases of their efforts and 
monitoring progress of the total educational planning 
process and improvement programs of local districts, 

(2) Reviewing each district's budget for adequacy with regard 
to long- and short-range objectives. 

(3) Conducting on-site evaluation visits, 

(4) Approval of district plans and reports, 

(5) Continuing regulatory responsibility including: 
—Certification 

— Budget preparation 
— Building facilities 

— Pupil transportation contract approvals 

(6) Serving as representative^ of the Commissioner in a variety 
of educational capacities in the county. 

The county offices are: 



COUNTY 



Atlantic 



Bergen 



Burlington 



ADDRESS 

State Department of Education 
Atlantic County Office . j-j 

1200 Harding Highway ! ; 

.Mays Landing, NJ 08330 

State Department of Education 
Bergen County Office 
30A Valley Boulevard 
Wood-Ridge, NJ 07075 

State Department of Education 

Burlington County Office 

3 Union Street 

Mount: Holly, NJ 08060 



PHONE 



(609) 625-2101 



(201) 935-2990 



(609) 26 7-3300 
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Count/ Offices (continued) 
COUNTY * ADDRESS 



Camden 



Cape May 



Cumberland 



Essex 



Glouces ter 



Hudson 



HunLerdon 



Mercer 



Midd lesex 



State Department of Education 
Camden County Office 
2276 North 43rd Street 
.Pennsauken, NJ 08110 

State Department of Education 
Cape May County Office 
Corner Mechanic and Boyd Streets 
Cape May Court House, NJ ^ 08210 

State Department , of Education 
Cumberland County Office 
19 Land is Avenue 
Bridgeton, NJ 08302 

State Department of Education 
Essex County Office > 
90 Washington Street 
East Orange, NJ . 07017 

State Department of Educat;ion 
Gloucester County Office 
Tanyard and Salina Roads 
Sewell, NJ ' 08080 

State Department of Education 
Hudson County Office 
595 Newark Avenue 
Jersey City,^NJ 07306 

State Department of Education 
Hunterdon County Office 
P.O. Box 87, Route 12 
Flemlngton, NJ 088-22 

State Department of Education 
Mercer County Office 
640 South Broad Street 
Trenton, NJ 0'8607 

State Department of Education 
J^Iiddlcsox County Office 
97 Bayard Street 
New Brunswick, NJ 08901 



PHONE 



(609) 757-8987 



t6'09) 465-7542 



(609) 451-8000 



(201) 673-3900 



(609) 468-6500 



(201) 792-3737 



'<201) 782-2424 



'-''(609) 989-66 77 



.(201) 246-6490 
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County OCffices (continued) 



COUNTY 



ADDRESS 



PHONE • 



Monmouth 



Morris 



Ocean 



Passaic 



Salem 



State Depatrtment of Education 
Monmouth County- Qffice 
Campbell Court and Highway #9 
Freehold; NJ 07728 

State Department of' Education 
Morris County Office 
Court House 

Morristown, NJ 07960 

State Department of Education 
Ocean County . Of f ice 
212 Washington Sljpreet 
Toms River, NJ 08753 

State Department of Education 
Passaic County Office 
519 RingwoOd Avenue 
Pompton Lakes, NJ 0,7442 

State Department of Education 
Salem County Office 
Salem-Woods town Road 
P.O. Box 98 
Woodstown, NJ 08098 



(201) 431-7810 



(201) 285-6151 



(201) 244-2121 



(201) 839-7070 



(609) 769-2700 



Somerset 



Sussex 



State Department of Education 
Somerset ' County Office^ 
32 Grove Street 
Somerville, NJ 08876 

State Department of Education 
Sussex County Office 
18 Church Street . 
Newton, NJ 07860 



(201) 725-4700 



(201) 383-2521 



Union 



State Depai-traent of Education 
Union County Office 
300 North Avenue, East 
Westficld, NJ 07090 



^ (210) 233-9310 



Wartcn 



State Department oL" Kchication 
Warren County Of f ice 
413 Secoiicl Street 
Bolvidere, NJ 07823 



(201) 475-5361 
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II. EIC Services 

^" • . ' 
A primary point of contact .to' a technical assistance system -which 
branches -^out to include the nation as a whole is the Educational 
Improvement Center (EIC) , which serves different geographical areas 
of the State. ' 

EICs are equipped with comprehensive educational inf drmatioji storage' 
and retrieval f acij.itie"s , making possible rapid response to inquiries ' 
on a broad' range of topics dealing with what's new, and what's tried* 
and proved in education today, coming from within- and outside of the 
State of New Jersey, ^ ^ 

They can provide personalized technical consul ta-tion services on 
numerous educational topics. In, so doing, EIC Ccin assist in locating, 
modifying or designing ' programs heeded by local districts for use in 
school improvement, ranging from' models for goal setting to assessment 
and evaluation. ^ . 

They can organize and administer orientation, awareness or training 
ji'tograms for local education persbrfnel on a similarly broad range of 
educational subjects, or can assist districts to plan and provide their 
.J own in-service training programs. 

They can link 'a local district with other districts, either within New 
Jersey or anywhere else in the United States, whose, experience and 
products can be helpful in meeting the needs of a local "consumer" 
distriojt. This process is backed up and facilitated by New Jersey^? 
diffusion and dissemination program which, along with all other states, 
validates such products^ or programs as being learner and "cost effective 
For many of these, consulting services, training services, and materials 
are available' without tost directly from districts which produced them. 
There arc hundreds of such naltionally approved projects, many of which 
were developed by school districts within Now Jersey. 

The locations of ETC offices are: 

KIC-Northwest 
Halko Drive 

Cedar Knolls, NJ .07920 

(201) 5 39^-0331 

KIC-Northeast 
86 South Harrison Street: 
Hast Orange, NJ 0 7208 

(201) 677-9600 



FTC-South 

Glasst>oro-Woodbiiry Road 
P.O. Box 426 
Pitman, 'n J 08071 

(609) 589-3410 

F.IC-Central ^y' ^ 

30 Lake Drive 
llightstown, NJ 08520 

(609) A4 8-048 A 
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III, State Activity ' . • ^ * 

The central jState Department staff provides assistance by playing an 
important rolie in d national research and development diffusion network, 
which is coordinated ' by the National Institute of Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education. Other State procedures which may helpful to 
districts in carrying out their T & E programs are results of Statewide 
Testing, conduct of Educational Audits, and .support of educational 
research and development. ■ ' 



IV. , Educational Associations . ' 

* ■ • . 

The contribution of the \^arious educational associations in assisting 
school districts with a broad range of needs associated with T & E 
can also be of maj or- significance .. The .associat ions have long been 
in the forefront of identifying and; publishing information on a wide 
variety of educational subjects,- and conducting training in. these ^ 
subjects as well. - 

Some selected educational associations which may provide helpful 
information are: 

American Association for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation (AAHPER) - . 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 

W^lshingt:on, DC 20036 

American Council on the 

.Teaching of Foreign Languages-; (ACTFL), 
. 62 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10011 • . 

American Ecfucational Research Association (AERA) 

1126 •I6th Street, N.W. : ' 

Washington, UC 20036 ' ' ' . v 

AmorLcv'in Home I^couomicS Association (AHEA) 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. " 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Industrial Arts Assor.iation (AIAA) 

l2(>^-i6th Street, N.W. *' ' ' ' ; ' ^ 

Washington, DC 20036 

American Voca'tionai AssQciation (AVA) 
1510 H Street N.W. - 

Washington, DC 20005 - ' 



Educational Associations (continued)^ 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

International Reading Association (IRA). 
Six Tyre Avenue ' , ' ■ 

Newark, m 19711 

National Council for Geographic Education (NCGE) 

115 North Marion Str-eet ' 

Oak Park, XL 60301 i ^ 

National Council on Measurement in Education (NCME) 

Michigan State University 

202 South Kedzie Hall ^ ' 

East Lansing, MI 48823 

' National Science leathers Association (NSTA) 
1201 16th Street, N,W 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Coun&il for the SocTial Studies (NCSS) 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC^^ 20036 

National Council of Te'achers of English (NCTE) 

1111 Kenyon Road . 

Urbana, IL 61801 j 

National;'Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 
1906 Association Drive 
Res ton, VA 220^)l 



National. Council of TeC^hnicar Schools (NCTS) 
1835 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC ' 20006 ' < 

National Educatioi\ Association (NEA) 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 



Nevr/ Jersey Educat ibn Associ-al' ion (NJEA) 
,180 West State Street 
Trenton, N J ♦ 08608 
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New Jersey School Boards Association (NJSBA) 
P.O. Box 909 ■ , 

383 West State Street ' * 
Trenton^ NJ 08605 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Eighth Street and Union Avenue • .; 

Bloomington, IN 47401 

Teachers of English to Speakers 

pf Other Languages (TESOL) ^ . m 

School of Language and Linguistics : • 

Georgetown University 

Washington, DC 20007 . 

You may, of course, know of other associations that would be helpful 
resources for information on educational subjects. 



V. Other possible sources of information and/or assistance- include : 
ERIC/TM 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 085^0 

Test Collection 
Educational Testiag Service 
^Princeton, NJ 08540 





